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Someone Must Pay the Bill 


Prospects for a petition from the railroads to the 

Commission for a general increase in freight rates 
passed from the realm of speculation to that of cer- 
tainty this week with the announcement, from Presi- 
dent Pelley, of the Association of American Railroads, 
that such a petition was to be filed. A number of meet- 
ings of railroad traffic officers have been held in Chicago 
this week at which the level of the increase to be sought 
was discussed and probably determined. 

At one of those meetings, members of the execu- 
tive- committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League met with the rail traffic officers to discuss the 
matter. As this was written, that meeting was still in 
session, the obvious object of it being persuasion of the 
League committee by the railroad men not to oppose 
the railroad proposal. 

Official announcement as to the extent of the in- 
crease to be sought may be made before this appears 
in print. At the moment, however, a number of factors 
appear certain. Mr. Pelley’s announcement described 
the proposed increase as “substantial.” Leaving other 
confirmatory suggestions out of the picture, that means 
that the railroads will do more than ask merely for a 
removal of the long-standing suspension of the Ex Parte 
148 increases. From other sources, however, it appears 
certain that the request will be for a percentage in- 
crease all down the line, and that that percentage will 
not be less than twenty, perhaps as high as twenty-five. 

It is seldom wise to speculate before the event, but 

it is fairly safe to predict that the railroads will not be 
able to press their plea before the Commission with as 
‘little opposition from shippers as they encountered in 
the Ex Parte 148 case four years ago. 
The opposition will not spring from any inappre- 
ciation on the part of those who pay the rates of the 
fact that the recent and prospective wage increases, 
added to the increases in the costs of materials and 
‘Supplies, makes it necessary for the railroads to add 
Substantially to their revenues, although there is a feel- 
ing in some quarters that something more than the 
possibility of a vanishing railroad net ought to be ad- 
duced before asking industry to foot the bill. 

Some leaders in shipping circles point out that the 
decline in railroad traffic since the end of the fighting 
war has not been nearly so drastic as was predicted. 
Carloading figures do not show much of a decline, they 
point out, and the continued urging to use haste in load- 
Ing and unloading shows at least that traffic has not 
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fallen off enough to ease the tight car situation. There 
has, it is admitted, been some increase in turn-around 
time, but it is argued that it has not been enough to 
convince people that carloadings have fallen sufficiently 
materially to affect rail revenues; and, besides, shippers 
are prone to point out that most of the turn-around 
slow-down is due to such things as congestion at ter- 
minals and interchange points. 

The real reason, however, why shippers may be 
expected not to accept a substantial increase in rail 
rates without a strenuous protest is the fact that, under 
existing governmental policies, the wage and other 
increases that the railroads are now seeking to pass on 
to industry cannot be passed on by industry to anyone 
else. 


ITH CONTINUATION of governmental price re- 

strictions, industry has had a difficult enough time 
trying to preserve a fragment of the normal profit for it- 
self. On the one hand, the government’s attitude toward 
the demands of labor have driven production costs stead- 
ily upwards while, on the other, its price-fixing policy has 
made it impossible to increase industrial income to meet 
the added expense. Industrial economists insist that 
continuing shortages in many consumer goods are 
caused directly by those conflicting policies. Indeed, 
some point out that a removal or modification of the 
price policies might give industry the incentive to ap- 
proach the level of production of which it is capable, 
in which case there would be plenty of traffic to enable 
the railroads to continue profitable operations with 
little or no freight rate increase. 

A good deal has been said recently about the hope 
for industrial profits in new progress in distribution. 
With production costs frozen at high levels, for all prac- 
tical purposes, and prices fixed by governmental fiat, 
the only hope for the resumption of industrial profits 
seems to lie in more efficient and lower cost distribu- 
tion. But if, now, distribution costs are also to be in- 
creased by a substantial rail rate rise, the “squeeze” 
will be on again, and another hope for the continuation 
of free enterprise imperiled. 

Of course, no one responsible for the government’s 
labor policies thought far enough ahead to inquire 
where the money to meet increased railroad wages was 
coming from. The public, which eventually meets the 
costs in increases in what it pays to the railroads for 
moving goods and for traveling, has no voice in the 








Transportation flows smoothly from waterway 

to highway in the modern Hills Bros. Coffee 

plant, erected by the Austin Company at 
Edgewater, New Jersey. 


"Zhe Austin Company, Engineers & 
Builders, realizes the importance of de- 
signing motor transport right into a 
building in accordance with production 
and distribution requirements. 


This well-known firm also recognizes the value of 
advance consultation with Traffic and Production 
Managers in linking Trucks and Trailers directly to 
production lines. 


Note how the Austin-built Hills Bros. Coffee plant 
shown here blends motor transport facilities right 
into this modern building to provide a smooth flow 
of shipments. 


This kind of planning conserves human energy, 
time and money. Goods and equipment are sheltered 
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Well-lighted and 
ated, the enclosed dock is 
at Trailer platform height 


ventil- 


to facilitate loading. Prod- 

ucts are carried right into 

the vehicle by mechanical 
conveyor. 


Trailers are loaded from 


from the weather... 


mechanical conveyors... internal traffic is at a mini- 


mum ... loading docks are tailor-made to fit into the 


complete operation! 


The success of your new plant depends 
to a large extent on how closely internal handling is 
keyed to external traffic. Your Traffic Manager knows 
the value of planning transportation flow both in and 
out of the plant. Let him discuss the entire problem 
with the men who design your plant—and with an 
experienced motor transport operator—before you 
go beyond the blueprint stage. 


* * 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ~ DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 
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proceedings carried on under the railroad labor act. 
The leaders of railroad labor organizations take a sim- 
ple, direct, even naive position. They insist that wages 
should be on a level to permit what they set up as 
proper living standards, and they pass over lightly the 
question as to whether or not the railroads can afford 
to pay those wages, by insisting that the “right to a 
living wage” transcends any ability to pay. They do not 
even bother, as did the leaders of the workers in the 
General Motors strike, to insist on “examining the 
books” of the railroads. They profess to have no inter- 
est in those books and what they may show as to the 
operations of the railroads at a profit or at a loss. 


HE WHOLE SITUATION presents a problem of such 
complexity that a solution short of a change in gov- 
ernmental price-fixing policies seems impossible. 


The whole situation presents a problem of such 
complexity that a solution short of a change in govern- 
mental price-fixing policies seems impossible. 


Let us, for a moment, look at what the wage in- 
creases and other added expenses to the railroads mean 
in terms of railroad net revenue. 


Edwin C. Lucas, counsel for the railroads in the 
recent fact-finding proceedings, said that railroad ex- 
penses had increased about $1,000,000,000 a year since 
1941, that sum representing increases in costs of mate- 
rials and the wage increases of 1941 and 1943, plus 
added payroll taxes and vacation costs. Application of 
the 16 per cent increase awarded by the two arbitra- 
tion boards last week, spread over all rail employes 
(because it is hardly probable that the fact-finding 
board will recommend less for the two unions involved 
in the case it is considering), will cost another $619,- 
000,000 a year, making a total addition of $1,619,000,- 
000 to the annual expenses of the railroads since 1941. 

In that year, the total railroad net income was 
$500,000,000—and 1941 is generally assumed to be 
typical of the immediate post-war years so far as rail- 
toad traffic and operations are concerned. In 1945, with 
traffic and earnings at abnormal war-time levels, the 
total railroad net income was $447,000,000; but the 
average in the five years immediately prior to 1941 was 
only $84,000,000. 


' It takes no mathematical wizard to calculate that 
ithe increased expense cannot be borne under existing 
revenue conditions. Either rates must be raised, or the 
railroads must go back into an era of bankruptcy like 
that of the 1930s with the almost certain prospect of 
government takeover on a permanent basis. If one can 
iew that prospect calmly, as do the leaders of the rail- 
road labor unions, it may not be too frightening. The 
rouble is that industry knows well enough that govern- 
ent ownership and operation of the railroads, while it 
ay guarantee to the workers wages on a “cost of 
iving” level determined by themselves, will have to be 
onducted under heavy governmental subsidy—which 
ill mean that transportation will be paid for-in part 
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out of taxes. In either case, taxes or rates, industry 
will still have to foot the bill. 

So we come around the circle, and ask: “Out of 
what?” Fixed prices for consumer goods no longer 
allow a margin for such increases in distribution costs. 
However vividly the picture of the necessity on the 
part of the railroads for more revenue is put before the 
shipper, he is drawn up sharply in his appreciation of 
their plight by his own problem. He may see the logic 
in preserving privately owned and operated railroads 
by industrial contributions in the form of increased 
rates, but he then runs squarely into the question of his 
own survival. To whom is he going to appeal for higher 
prices so that his own business may stay in private 
hands? 

Obviously, there is only one place where this ques- 
tion may be answered and that is in the high councils 
of government where the mighty brains still adhere to 
the quaint mathematical theory that you can add inter- 
minably to costs, maintain existing prices, and still stay 
profitably in business. 

The hope for the country is that, somehow, these 
socio-economists may learn to do simple sums before 
our entire industrial system tumbles around us. 


Rail Petition for Increase in 
Rates to Be Filed Soon 


Railroad attorneys and traffic officials are working on the 
petition to be filed by the railroads with the Commission, pos- 
sibly next week, for a substantial increase in rates to meet 
increased operating expenses, including wage increases. Meet- 
ings of these officials have been in progress in Washington and 
Chicago. It is understood that the petition may be finally ap- 
proved at a meeting scheduled to be held in Chicago within a 
few days. Officials in Washington declined to indicate how 
much of an increase would be asked. 

Traffic officials of the railroads will meet with representa- 
tives of the National Industrial Traffic League, at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, April 12, to advise the latter of rate increase 
proposals under consideration. The railroads have followed 
such procedure with the league in connection with previous 
rate increase applications. Action on the petition is expected 
. be — by the carriers after the meeting with the league 
officials. 


BIERMA ON NAVY WAR-TIME TRAFFIC 


Robert H. Bierma, assistant general solicitor for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, speaking April 5 before the Chicago regional 
chapter, Association of Interstate Commerce Commission Prac- 
titioners, at the Palmer House, recalled some personal experi- 
ences with the Navy in commerce work during two and one- 
half war-time years. Mr. Bierma, who was a staff officer in 
Washington, D. C., spent his entire time on the Navy’s armour 
plate case, which resulted in reparations of several million 
dollars to the Navy from the railroads. 

War-time confusion in the armed forces in Washington 
was traceable largely to the rapid growth of the Army and 
Navy, said the speaker. It was necessary to set up a com- 
pletely new commerce department for the Navy, which never 
before had such a department working on traffic matters. Many 
of the office workers and rate people were inexperienced. The 
hardest problem in preparing the armour plate case was the 
locating of technical witnesses to testify as experts on armour 
plate,,said Mr. Bierma. 

During the war, the Navy was spending $650,000,000 yearly 
for transportation, almost 100 times the peace-time expense. 
Railroads received approximately 95 per cent of the transporta- 
tion money, and motor freight lines the remaining 5 per cent. 
The Navy averaged 5,000 cars of freight daily, and the Army, 
about 10-12,000 cars daily. 

The Navy’s commerce department concentrated on trans- 
portation matters peculiar to the war effort, accomplishing most 
of oa ee through negotiations with the carriers, Mr. Bierma 
stated. 
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Classification Committee to Issue 
Special Docket on Rule 41 Revisions 


Chief traffic officers of the railroads, meeting at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, this week, discussed upward revision of the 
specifications of Rule 41 of the Consolidated Classification and 
voted to leave the matter in the hands of the classification com- 
mittees. Because of the wartime shortage of materials, the 
fibreboard minimum specifications of the rule were cons‘d- 
erably cut. Claim prevention officials assert that this resulted 
in an increase in damage to freight packed under those speci- 
fications and they and others have been advocating a return 
to something like the pre-war standards in the specifications. 

The classification committee intend to issue a special pub- 
lic docket on the proposed revisions, according to a letter from 
George H. Dumas, chairman of the Consolidated Classification 
Committee, to Samuel L. Felton, general traffic manager, Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago, chairman of the classification committee of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, which reads as follows: 


At a meeting of the chief traffic officers of all of the United States 
railroads held in Chicago the past week, it was decided to leave the 
question of the proposed revision of Rule 41 in the hands of the 
classification committees. 

You recall this is the subject which was discussed with a committee 
of the carriers by a sub-committee of the N. I. T. League at a meeting 
in New York on January 9, 1946. 4 

It will be the purpose of the classification committees to issue a 
special public docket containing the proposed revision. The special 
docket will be issued as soon as practicable, at which time there also 
will be shown the dates of public hearings in Atlanta, Chicago, New 
York, and San Francisco. Ample time will be allowed from the date 
of the issuance of the docket and the time of the public hearings. 

As several months have elapsed since the January conference, and 
it will be a number of weeks before the first public hearing is held, 
carriers feel our progression of the proposed revision is quite in har- 
mony with the work which it is stated various of your groups are 
undertaking in your study of how Rule 41 should be revised. 

The necessity of stronger fibreboard boxes is so important the 
carriers wish this docket to be considered as promptly as possible. 

Will you please transmit this information to your membership? 


No Freight Car Shortage Now 
But Supply Is Close—Betts 


A. A. R. car service official gives latest car supply 
information at Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board meeting. Favorable situation will continue, 
says he, only if carriers and shippers handle cars 
promptly. Ordering of thousands of new cars under 
consideration 


“With the advent of warmer weather, freight car supply 
conditions throughout the United States have improved mate- 
rially,” said L. M. Betts, manager of railroad relations section, 
car service division, Association of American Railroads, in a re- 
port made to the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board meet- 
ing in Rochester, N. Y., April 11. 

“There is at present no car shortage for any type of equip- 
ment although supply continues close and this favorable situa- 
tion can only be maintained by prompt handling by carriers 
and shippers,” said he. 

In the course of his report Mr. Betts gave the following 
information about car supply and demand: 


Box Cars: The most pressing requirement for box cars continues 
to be the overseas movement to assist in relieving famine conditions 
in Europe and Asia. The railroads have continued to provide sufficient 
cars to protect all grain loading either for domestic use or over-seas 
delivery. There are no country elevators filled with grain because of 
lack of transportation. The Government’s program for export grain 
during March was approximately one million tons; actual shipments 
976,300 tons. This was in addition to grain products shipments totalling 
approximately 400,000 tons. For April the movement will depend upon 
the amount of grain which can be secured, the program covering which 
having been modified to offer farmers a guaranteed payment of the 
highest price prevailing during any time in the next year for all grain 
delivered now. Railroads will continue to provide adequate transporta- 
tion. 

Heavy Demand In East e 


In the east, box car demands have increased materially and last 
week’s loadings were the highest on record. This applies to the terri- 
tory as a whole and most of the larger railroads, including the Penn- 
Sylvania, New York Central, New Haven and DL&W. Apparently this 
indicates heavy resumption of miscellaneous industrial traffic. 

Box car loadings as a whole are averaging 378,000 per week which 
equals peak loadings during the fall of 1945 and exceeds loadings 
which prevailed immediately prior to the end of the Japanese war. 
While Shippers Advisory Boards estimates show a prospective decrease 
of 4.2 per cent in total loadings in the second quarter of 1946 compared 
with the same period in 1945, an analysis of the commodities covered 
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shows that box car loadings will be as great, if not slightly more than 
they were a year ago. 

Prospects for winter wheat production in the middle west continue 
good, and with the importance of stimulating production this year | 
to the maximum possible extent, it may be anticipated that the spring | 
wheat plantings will be equal to the heavy area planted last year, © 
In other words, there is every indication that the movement of al] | 
agricultural products during the coming summer will be at maximum 
levels. 

The demand for automobile type box cars has increased with the 
resumption of production in the automobile plants but the traffic has 
continued light, all production difficulties not having been settled, 
The supply of freight cars suitable for the loading of automobile cars 
and parts has continued adequate to protect all requirements. 

Specialized demand for ventilated box cars will shortly ensue in the 
southeast for the loading of potatoes, and later watermelons. Special 
directives have been issued for the expedited return of ventilated box 
cars to this territory. 

Stock cars are in active demand in connection with the spring range 
movements in the southwest, the peak for which will be reached around 
May 1. In addition, there is a heavy movement of cattle, horses and 
small animals from western territory for export to Europe through 
Atlantic ports. 

Coal and Steel Loading 


Open Top Cars: The supply is fairly easy, coal cars being surplus 
on account of the suspension of coal mining, and cars for steel products 
loading also being in excess of demands because of the continued 
interference by labor difficulties. Similar conditions prevail as to flat 
cars, there being no difficulty immediately in sight for any commodi- 
ties using these types of cars. When the coal strike is settled, there 
will naturally ensue heavy demands for coal gondola and hopper cars. 

Prior to the suspension of coal loading in the bituminous fields, the 
coal tonnage loaded on railroads this year exceeded all previous records 
since the first quarter of 1927 when there was stimulated production on 
account of a suspension of coal mining in England and when coal car 
ownership was 90,000 greater than at the present time. 


Perishable Loadings 


Refrigerator Cars: Carloadings were at an all-time peak level 
during the first quarter of 1946. Perishable loading exceeded last year 
by 9.3 per cent, including a 14 per cent increase in the month of March. 
Prospects indicate that April loadings will contine at the same com- 
paratively high level. There is no shortage of refrigerator cars in 
any part of the United States. The planted acreage and estimated 
production indicate that the movement of fruits and vegetables this 
summer and fall will be the highest ever known. 

By reason of continued heavy service, the percentage of freight 
cars retired during the past year has increased, although not yet up to 
a figure that would be considered normal under conditions of lighter 
demand. ‘lotal box cars retired in the past year were 3.5 per cent of 
ownership; all cars 2.9 per cent, representing approximately 26,000 
and 52,000 cars respectively. Installation of new cars did not quite 
equal retirements, causing a net loss of 6,400 box cars and 12,600 cars 
as a total. Furthermore the shortage of lumber, steel and some diffi- 
culty in maintaninig sufficient labor has resulted in an increase in cars 
awaiting repairs, which means a further deduction from the serviceable 
supply of 11,000 box and 23,400 total cars. 

Car Building Program 

In the light of heavy demands for all kinds of cars to meet im- 
pending peace-time production, railroads have on order or in the 
process of being ordered in excess of thirty thousand box cars and over 
sixty thousand cars of all types. Under recommendations made by the 
Association of American Railroads, consideration is being given to the 
ordering of a considerable additional number that is expected to pro- 
duce a total of 125,000 to 150,000 cars on order. The number of cars 
that can be obtained from the builders is problematical. The continued 
serious shortage of lumber, a large share of the production being 
diverted to home and commercial building, and the extremely tight 
situation as to all kinds of steel parts, together with continued labor 
uncertainties, militate against the securing of full productive capacity 
of the car builders. It can be stated unqualifiedly that the railroads 
propose to provide sufficient cars to protect the traffic offered them to 
the full extent of their ability. 


OIL FIELD HAULERS ASK FORWARDER EXEMPTION 


Citing the fact that the Commission had excluded house- 
hold goods carriers in instituting the investigation in No. 


29493, Freight Forwarders—Motor Common Carriers, Agree: | 


ments, the Midwest Motor Carriers Bureau, Inc., in behalf of 
about 100 motor carriers parties to its tariff No. 9, MF-I. C. C. 
No. 6, covering the transportation of oilfield, oil refining, pipe 
line and pole machinery, equipment, materials and supplies, 
heavy machinery and heavy or cumbersome commodities, has 
asked that those carriers be dismissed as parties to the pro- 
ceeding (see Traffic World, Mar. 16, p. 749). 

The Commission had in a number of cases considered 
household goods carriers, and motor carriers offering the 
“specialized and unique service” required in the oil fields, m 
the same category, said the bureau, and should also exclude 
the latter carriers in the instant proceeding, as it had excluded 
the household goods carriers. 

The investigation has to do with conditions and compensa- 
tion under which freight forwarders utilize the services 0 
motor carriers, and the bureau said a very small amount of 
freight oil field haulers were authorized to transport was 
ever handled through freight forwarders. 
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Pacific Greyhound Stock Issue 
Order Modified 


The Commission, division 4, by a report and supplemental 
order in MC F-2967, Pacific Greyhound Lines—Issuance of 
Stock, has modified a report and order of October 24, 1945, 
so as to permit the use of part of the proceeds from an issue 
of 4-per-cent cumulative preferred stock to redeem, or to 
purchase, shares of such stock. 

The modification, said the division, would permit Pacific 
Greyhound to use not exceeding $3,347,117.69 of the proceeds 
from the issue of its 4-per-cent cumulative preferred stock to 
redeem at the redemption price, or to purchase, on the open 
market at not more than $103.50 a share, not less than 32,339 
shares of that stock. The 4-per-cent cumulative preferred pres- 
ently outstanding, said the division, was redeemable as a whole 
or in part, at the applicant’s option on not less than 30 days’ 
notice, at the public offering price, plus accrued dividends and 
a premium of $3.50 if redeemed prior to January 1, 1947. It 
added : 


By our report and order in No. MC F-3022, Pacific Greyhound Lines 
—Issuance of Stock, decided December 29, 1945, and supplemental report 
and order therein, decided February 8, 1946, we authorized the applicant 
to issue not exceeding 66,500 shares of common stock to provide for the 
conversion rights of an equal number of shares of the outstanding pre- 
ferred stock. The new preferred stock was sold by the applicant to a 
group of underwriters who offered it to the public at par and accrued 
dividends. The net proceeds from the issue of the new preferred stock 
were $4,872,212.69 of which $1,525,095 were used by the applicant to re- 
deem 27,729 shares of the preferred stock at $55 a share. Thus the 
unused proceeds amount to $3,347,117.69 which, by reason of the sub- 
stantial amount of old preferred stock converted, will not be used for 
the purpose for which it was intended. 


Pacific Greyhound’s parent company, the Greyhound Cor- 
poration, said the division, owned 56,270 shares (59.57 per cent) 
of outstanding $3.50 convertible preferred stock and 256,000 
shares (60.95 per cent) of the applicant’s common stock, and 
had indicated that it did not expect to convert any of such 
preferred stock which it held. However, the division continued, 
when the number of shares of the outstanding preferred stock 
that were presented for conversion became greater than was 
anticipated, the parent company reconsidered its decision and 
decided to convert approximately 40,800 shares of such pre- 
ferred stock to prevent dilution of its 60.95 per cent ownership 
of the applicant’s common stock. 


Forwarder-Motor Rate Investigation 
Filings Extended to May 15 


Secretary Bartel, of the Commission, has issued a notice 
to all concerned in No. 29493, Freight Forwarders—Motor Com- 
mon Carriers, Agreements, an investigation instituted after sec- 
tion 409 of the interstate commerce was amended in February, 
permitting the establishment of special arrangements for com- 
pensation by freight forwarders of motor carriers whose serv- 
lees they use, subject to Commission approval, that the time 
for filing memoranda or briefs has been extended from April 
14 to May 15 (see Traffic World, March 16, p. 749). 

_The secretary said the extension was made at the request 
of interested parties and that three copies of each memoran- 
dum or brief, containing views as to the interpretation to be 
Placed on any of the provisions of section 409 as amended, 
including views on the terms and conditions to be prescribed 
and rules and regulations to be made by the Commission, shou!d 
be furnished to: American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., and Freight Forwarders 
Institute, 225 Colorado Blidg., Washington 5, D. C., with 35 
Copies supplied to the Commission for its use. 


INTERSTATE STOCK PLAN APPROVED 


By an order in MC F-2181, United States Freight Co.— 
Investigation of Control—Interstate Motor Freight Systems, and 
MC ¥-2224, A: S. Hickok—Same, the Commission has accepted 
an arrangement under which stock held by the respondents, 
ordered by the Commission to divest themselves of interest in 
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such stock, was vested in United States Trust Co. of New York, 
as trustee, for a maximum period of five years. 

The respondents, in asking that the trustee arrangement be 
approved as in compliance with the Commission’s orders, said 
that existing conditions in the trucking industry, with particular 
reference to Interstate, made it impossible to dispose of the 
stock by sale (see Traffic World, March 30, p. 932). 


GREYHOUND USE OF FUNDS 

By fourth supplemental order in MC F-2498, Greyhound 
Corporation Issuance of Stock, and MC F-2499, Greyhound 
Corporation Issuance of Securities, the Commission, division 4, 
has further modified its order in this proceedings, authorizing 
the issuance of stock and securities, to govern expenditure of 
the funds to be acquired. 

By the instant order, Greyhound is authorized to expend 
not less than $500,000 of the funds to purchase a terminal site 
in Boston, or to acquire the entire capital stock of and ad- 
vances to a subsidiary to permit acquisition by the latter of the 
terminal site; and not exceeding $1,350,000 to purchase the out- 
standing capital stock of Penn-Ohio Coach Lines Co., of Youngs- 
town, O., and not exceeding $413,000 to purchase outstanding 
capital stock of the Valley Public Service Co., of Columbus, O., 
on the terms set forth in pending applications. 


REPUBLIC CARLOADING AUTHORITY ENLARGED 

The Commission, division 4, has added 11 origin states to 12 
already authorized Middle Atlantic and New England states for 
forwarder traffic destined to Utah over Republic Carloading’s 
service. By a report and a second amended permit and order 
in FF-148, Sub. 1, Republic Carloading & Distributing Co., Inc., 
Extension—Utah, and embraced cases, the division granted Re- 
public authority, effective June 5, to forward commodities gen- 
erally from points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Vermont, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin *to Utah. The embraced cases were FF-148, Same, 
Freight Forwarder Application, and FF-144, Gulf Carloading 
Co., Inc., Acquisition by Republic Carloading and Distributing 
Co., Inc. 

Opposition of Universal Carloading & Distributing Co., Inc., 
to the application was rejected on the ground that section 
410(d) of the interstate commerce act provided that the Com- 
mission should not deny forwarder authority in whole or in part 
solely on the ground that such service would be in competition 
with other freight forwarder services. 


DRUMMOND TEMPORARY WATER AUTHORITY 


By an order in W-580, Sub. 7 TA, Drummond Lighterage 
Co. Temporary Authority—Port Orchard, the Commission, di- 
vision 4, has authorized the applicant to operate as a common 
carrier by non-self-propelled vessels with the use of separate 
towing vessels in the performance of a freight-car ferry serv- 
ice between Seattle, Wash., and Port Orchard, Wash., until 
June 30, to meet a need no other carrier service was capable 
of meeting. 


c. R. |. & P. REORGANIZATION 


The Commission, division 4, by a certificate in Finance No. 
10028, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. Reorganiza- 
tion, had certified expenses of $1,014.27 incurred by it in the 
submission of the plan of reorganization to the creditors. 


C. OF N. J. REORGANIZATION 


By an order in Finance No. 12620, Central Railroad Co. of 
New Jersey Reorganization, the Commission, division 4, has 
fixed $18,000 a year, beginning with February 20, as the rate 
of compensation to be paid James D. Carpenter, Jr., as counsel 
for the trustee of the debtor. 


gees I. C. C. ACCIDENT REPORTS 
A side collision between a freight train and a passenger 
train “on the Illinois Terminal Railroad at lead works, near 
Alton, Ill., February 21, that resulted in the in injury of 13 pas- 
sengers and two employes, was caused by an inferior train oc- 
cupying the main track on the time of an opposing superior 
train, and by failure to operate the superior train in accordance 
with signal displaying an open-switch indication, said the Com- 
mission, by Commissioner Patterson, in a report on investiga- 
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tion No. 2975. It was recommended that the I. T. install an 
adequate block system on the line on which the accident oc- 
curred. The accident might have been prevented, said the re- 
port, if an adequate block system had been in use in this terri- 
tory, since these opposing trains would not have been permitted 
to occupy the same block simultaneously. 


Commission Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of Commission reports. Mimeo- 


graphed copies of such reports in full may be obtained by prompt appli- 
cation to the Commission.) 


No. 29304, Glidden Co., vs. Great Northern et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Non-absorption of switching charge of $6.44 a car on 
shipment of oil cake and meal from complainant’s plant at 
Portland, Ore., to non-competitive local points on line of Great 
Northern, while concurrently making no charge in addition to 
line-haul of competitor, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., at Port- 
land, found to be, and for the future to be, unduly prejudicial 
to complainant, unjustly discriminatory and an unreasonable 
practice to the extent the aggregate charges for transportation 
from complainant’s plant exceed those concurrently applicable 
for the transportation of like traffic from competitor’s plant. 
Defendants ordered to cease and desist in the practice on or 


before July 3. Complainant not found shown to have been 
damaged. 


Building Paper 


Fourth Section Application No. 21072, Building and Sheath- 
ing Paper from Dallas, Tex., embracing F. S. A. No. 21126. By 
Division 2. Authority granted, with conditions as to circuity, 
carriers parties to Peel’s tariff I. C. C. No. 3302 to establish or 
maintain on building or sheathing paper, not saturated, in car- 
loads, minimum 40,000 pounds, from Dallas, Tex., and from 
intermediate origins at which Dallas rates are to be observed 
as maxima, rates per 100 pounds of 55 cents to Charleston, 
Kenova, and Huntington, W. Va., and Ashland, Ky., 61 cents to 
Richmond, Roanoke, and Lynchburg, Va., and 62 cents to Nor- 
folk, Va., and to maintain higher rates to intermediate points 
without observing the long-and-short-haul provision of section 4, 
and also to maintain present higher rates to points at Official 
Territory, without observing the aggregate-of-intermediates 
provision of section 4 where lower combinations may be con- 
structed by the use, as one factor, of the rates authorized in 
the instant proceeding from Dallas to the named destinations. 
The report said the prayers for relief was based on market 
competition resulting from transportation of the same property 
from Beloit, Wis., and York, Pa. 


Minimum Rates on Groceries 


I. and S. M-2469, Minimum Rates and Charges—V. S. 
and V. R. Partridge. By division 3. Discontinued, without 
prejudice. Cancellation ordered by July 1 of schedules on finding 
that proposed list of articles taking grocery rates was unlawful 
to the extent it included commodities respondents were not 
authorized to transport, and finding of proposed minimum rates 
on canned goods from Chicago to Great Bend, Hutchinson, 
and Liberal, Kan., and proposed general rule providing for 
transportation of advertising matter without charge unjust and 
unreasonable. By schedules filed to become effective October 15, 
1944, the respondents proposed to establish minimum contract- 
carrier rates on a number of commodities between points in 
Illinois, Kansas, and Missouri. Middlewest Motor Freight Bu- 
reau requested suspension of the minimum rates proposed for 
application on extensive lists of commodities generically de- 
scribed as groceries and canned goods, according to the report, 
from Kansas City and Chicago to the three Kansas points. The 
schedule of minimum rates was suspended in its entirety until 
May 15, 1945, when it became effective. The proposed minimum 
rates on groceries were found just and reasonable, except as 
to the modification of the list, and the reports said the proposed 
minimum rates from Kansas City on canned goods appeared 
reasonable as minimum rates. The division also rejected con- 
tentions that a proposed general rule, governing charges on 
mixed truckload shipments at the actual or estimated weight 
and the rate applicable on each article, deficiency in minimum 
to be charged for at rate applicable on lowest-rated article in 
the shipment, was unlawful. 


Concrete Slabs « 


No. 29332, Geo. Rackle & Sons Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By the 
Commission, Commissioner Miller. Reparation awarded and 
reasonable rates prescribed for future. Twelfth-class appli- 
cable rates of 35 cents a 100 pounds from Cleveland and 36 
cents from Detroit, on a total of 57 carloads of reinforced 
cement or concrete building or roofing slabs, in carloads, to 
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Gadsden, Ala., from February 22 through September 14, 1944 
found unreasonable to the extent they had exceeded, exceeded, 
or might exceed $5.28 from Cleveland and $5.39 from Detroit 
(for a ton of 2,000 pounds), minimum 60,000 pounds, and 
reparation awarded. The report said defendants were parties 
to a tariff naming commodity rates over circuitous routes on 
brick and related articles from Chicago points to Southern 
Territory, without observing the long-and-short-haul provision 
of section 4 of the interstate commerce act. Under the circuity 
routing provisions, the report said, the rate of $5.28 applied 
from Chicago to Gadsden over various routes of the defend. 
ants’ lines for distances of 862, 878, and 944 miles, shipments 
in the instant proceeding having moved 851, 886 and 874 miles, 
The defendants maintained commodity rates on bricks jand 
slabs from many Official Territory points, intermediate to 
Chicago and Detroit over the various routes to Gadsden no 
higher than rates on like traffic from Chicago to Gadsden and 
other ‘points in Southern Territory over the shortest workable 
routes, it said. 


















Crates 


No. 29269, M. L. Kalich & Co. vs. Chicago & North Western, 
By the Commission, Chairman Barnard. Dismissed. Rate of 
$2.19 per 100 pounds, charged on shipment of one carload of 
used vegetable crates, from Minneapolis, Minn., to Watsonville, 
Calif., April 22, 1944, found not shown to have been unjust or 
unreasonable. The report observed that service order No. 104 
was in effect when the shipment moved, requiring carriers to 
furnish not more than three refrigerator cars when reasonably 
available in lieu of each box car ordered from westbound ship- 
ments, on which a rate of $1.50 on the used crates would have 
applied. It said the shipper obtained the box car used from 
the C. St. P. M. & O., which served as the road-haul carrier 
from Minneapolis, and that no contention had been made that 
refrigerator cars were reasonably available and should have 
been furnished by that carrier in accordance with the service 
order. 




















Commission Motor Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of motor carrier reports of the 
Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in full may be ob- 
tained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*MC 2512, Sub. 8, Maxwell Wade Wilson, Long Beach, 
Wash. Certificate granted. Fish, fresh or frozen, from Lapush, 
Wash., to Astoria and Portland, Ore; empty fish containers and 
ince from Astoria and Portland to Lapush; and oyster shells, 
wired, with or without spat (seed oysters), between Quilcene 
and Belfair, Wash., on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
on Tillamook Bay and Coos Bay, Ore., all over irregular routes. 

*MC 30311, Sub. 7, Freight, Inc., Akron, O. Certificate 
granted. General commodities, over six specified alternate 
routes in Ohio, for operating convenience only, in connection 
with authorized regular-route operations, with no service at 
termini or at intermediate points except as otherwise author- 


d. 

*MC 48846, Sub. 10, W. C. Curtis Keal, Cleveland, O. Cer- 
tificate granted. Trucks, trailers, and other types of motor ve- 
hicles, except passenger automobiles, including self-propelled 
road-building and contractors’ vehicles or machinery, and parts 
thereof moving with such vehicles, in initial movements, in 
drive-away and truck-away services from places of manufacture 
and assembly at Elmira Heights, N. Y., to all points in the U. S., 
with return of used, damaged, rejected, or defective trucks, 
trailers, etc., as aforementioned, to Elmira Heights, over irreg- 
ular routes. 

*MC 71902, Sub. 35, United Transports, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Automobiles, trucks, tractors, cabs, chassis, bodies, 
and parts there when accompanying vehicle they are intended | 
for, and automobile show equipment accompanying the motor 
vehicle, by dirve-away and truck-away, restricted to secondary 
or subsequent movements (1) from Memphis, Tenn., to points 
in Ariz., N. M., Okla., and Tex., where shipment has had a prior 
movement by water carrier, and rejected or damaged shipments 
in reverse direction, traversing Ark. and La. for operating con- 
venience; (2) between points in Mo., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in Ariz., N. M., Okla., and Tex.; (3) between 
points in Ariz., on the one hand, and, on the other, points In 
N. M., Okla., and Tex.; and (4) between points in N. M., on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in Okla., and Tex., over 
irregular routes. 

*MC 95715, Sub. 1, Floyd Abbott, Creston, la. Certificate 
granted. Ordinary livestock, between Creston, Ia., and points 
within 25 miles thereof, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Omaha, Neb. 

*MC 104740, Sub. 1, J. A. Russell, Orlando, Fla., embracing 
MC 104740, Sub. 2, Same. Permits denied as to both appli- 
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April 18, 1946 


cations. In MC 104740, Sub. 1, box liners, basket liners, fringes 
and fibre board slats, over irregular routes, from Biglerville, 
Pa., to Orlando, and points within 100 miles thereof. In MC 
104740, Sub. 2, open mesh fruit and vegetable bags, from Rich- 
mond, Va., to Orlando, Fla., and points within 100 miles thereof. 
The report said operations now performed and those to be per- 
formed by the use of equipment owned by others were not those 
of a contract or common carrier, applicant not having any 
supervision or control over either the equipment or the drivers. 

*MC 105447, C. Schlei Dray Line, Manitowoc, Wis., common 
carrier. Certificate granted. Household goods, from points in 
Manitowoc county, Wis., to points in Ill., Ind., Ia., Mich., and 
Minn., and from points in those states to Manitowoc and points 
in Wis. within 50 miles thereof; and office furniture, new, un- 
crated, from Two Rivers, Wis., to points in Ind., Minn., Mich., 
O., and described areas of Mo., N. Y., and Pa. 

*MC 1508, Sub. 13, Richmond Greyhound Lines, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va. Certificate granted. Passengers and their baggage 
and express, mail and newspapers in the same vehicle with 
passengers, between the junction of Md. highways 5 and 249, at 
Clifton Mills, Md., and Piney Point, Md., over Maryland high- 
way 249 from that junction to the junction of Md. highways 249 
and 498, thence over Md. highway 498 to Piney Point, 4nd 
return over the same route, serving all intermediate points. 

*MC 6150, Sub. 3, George B. Dunn, Enid, Okla. Permit 
granted. (1) Glassware, including fruit jars, fruit jar tops, 
jelly glasses, caps and lids, from Sand Springs, Okla., to 
Wichita, Kan., and points in Kan. within 150 miles of Wichita, 
and (2) condensed milk, from Wichita to Shreveport, La. and 
Little Rock, Ark., with return of empty containers, over irreg- 
ular routes. 

*MC 39431, Sub. 3, Toledo Cartage Co., Toledo, O. Cer- 
tificate granted. Heavy machinery and articles requiring special 
handling, between points in four O. counties, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, points in Mich. on and south of U. S. high- 
way 12, over irregular routes. 





































COMMISSION ORDERS 


FF-51, Merchant Shippers Association, Inc., freight forwarder appli- 
cation, FF-48, Stor Dor Forwarding Co., freight forwarder application, 
and FF-49, Westland Forwarding Co., freight forwadrer application. 
Permits and orders in FF-51 and FF-49, and order in FF-48, further 
modified to‘ take effect and be in force on and after June 6. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated southwestern cases. Order of April 
5, 1927, as since amended, further amended by eliminating following 
commodities from requirements thereof, and from said proceedings: 
Cast iron foundry annealing pots; scrap fibreboard, cuttings, trimmings 
or waste; semi-chemical pulp mill waste liquor, suitable only for 
reclamation, in tank cars; wooden paper winding plugs; zirconium 
ferro-silicon; sodium (soda) mixtures, viz.: physical mixtures of 
sodium (soda), sulphate of, and sulphite of, crude or unrefined; blacks, 
chemical carbon, not carbon black; and gas black (carbon gas black). 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated southwestern cases. Order of April 5, 
1927, as since amended, further amended to permit publication, with- 
out at same time publishing corresponding rates as required by Finding 
27 to and from other points, of rates on canned goods, in carloads, 
as described in Agent D. Q. Marsh’s S. W. L. Tariff 199-L, I. C. C. 3559 
from Coweta and Broken Arrow, Okla., same as are provided in said 
tariff for application from Muskogee, Okla., to all destinations named 
therein in states of Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Wisconsin, also Birmingham, Ala., such rates to be observed as 
Maxima at directly intermediate points of origin and destination via 
routes over which rates are established. 

FF-162, Jack J. Handelsman, freight forwarder application. Re- 
opened for further hearing in respect of applicant’s readiness and 
ability to perform proposed service. 

MC 105970, J. C. Gauvey, Monahans, Tex., common carrier applica- 
tion. Reopened for further hearing. 

MC F-2776 (supplemental), Columbia Terminals Company, issuance 
of notes. Order of Oct. 26, 1945, vacated and application dismissed. 

MC-F 2597, Bernard Casser, control, Crescent Express Lines, Inc., 
Petition of Hudson Transit Lines, Inc., protestant, for reconsideration 
of decision by division 4 denied. 

No. 29291, Watertown Chamber of.Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Order of February 6 modified to become effective on or before July 1 
on statutory notice instead of May 16. 

No. 17000 Part 7, Rate structure investigation, grain and grain 
Products within western district and for export. Petition of Memphis 
Grain and Hay Association for modification of orders so as to permit 
application of through rate transit at Memphis, Tenn., denied. 

No, 28150, Industrial sand within western Pennsylvania. Petition 
of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. et al., requesting leave to file second 
petition for reconsideration, granted, and received and filed in pro- 
ceeding. Said second petition for reconsideration, denied. 

No. 28984, Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. Petition of complainant for leave to file a second petition for 
Teconsideration and further hearing, denied under Rule 101 (e) of 
General Rules of Practice. 

No. 29072, Aubrey B. Burton, dba A. B. Burton Co. vs. P. R. R. 
etal. Petition of complainant for reconsideration and rehearing, denied. 

No. 29153, St. Lovis-San Francisco Ry. vs. C. of Ga. Petition of 
complainant for reconsideration and oral argument, denied. 

No. 29246, Mutual Citrus Products Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Reopened for further hearing. 
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I. & S. 5315, Routing soda ash from Baton Rouge, La. Reopened 
for oral argument. 

l. & S. 5374, Smoke flue cleaning compounds, transcontinental. 
Petition of G. N. Coughlan Co., protestant, for a subpeona duces tecum 
to require Horace Willson, a member of Official Classification Commit- 
tee, to appear at hearing and to bring with him certain documents, 
denied. 

1. & S. M-2433, East-south, joint rates and routes, cancellation, and 
| & S. M-2441, Frederickson Motor Express, cancellation of joint rates. 
Petition of Price Administrator for reconsideration, denied. , 

1. & S. M-2550, Commodity rates, Sioux City, Ia., and South Dakota. 
Respondents under special permission having filed a tariff effective 
March 18, cancelling schedules under postponement, proceeding dis- 
continued. 

1. & S. M-2552, Emergency charges in central territory. Suspended 
schedules having been cancelled, proceeding discontinued. 

1. & S. M-2566, Commodities, pick-up and delivery, Norfolk and 
North Carolina. Respondents under special permission having filed 
tariffs effective January 21, and later, cancelling suspended schedules, 
proceeding discontinued. 

1. & S. M-2589, Associated Transport, Inc., increased class rates. 
Respondents under special permission having filed a tariff effective 
December 24, 1945, cancelling suspended schedules, proceeding dis- 
continued. 

1. & S. M-2590, Class rates between Boston and Manomet, Mass. 
Respondents under special permission having filed a tariff effective 
March 1, cancelling suspended schedules, proceeding discontinued. 

l. & S. M-2593, Emergency charges, household goods. Respondents 
under special permission having filed a tariff effective March 1, can- 
celilng suspended schedules, proceeding discontinued. 

1. & S. M-2605, Livestock over Wells Truckways, Arizona to Cali- 
fornia. Respondents under special permission having filed tariffs effec- 
tive February 25, cancelling suspended schedules, proceeding discon- 
tinued. 

1. & S. M-2613, Kitchen cabinets, ratings in trunk line territory. 
Respondents under special permission having filed a tariff effective 
February 6, cancelling suspended schedules, proceeding discontinued. 

1. & S. M-2616, Furniture, between New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Respondents under special permission having filed a 
tariff effective February 26, cancelling suspended schedules, proceeding 
discontinued. 

1. & S. M-2619, Aluminum, Edgewater, N. J., to Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Respondents under special permission having filed tariffs effective 
January 25, and later, cancelling suspended schedules, proceeding dis- 
continued. , 

1. & S. M-2623, Bakery goods, between Walla Walla, Wash., and 
Idaho. Respondents under special permission having filed a tariff effec- 


tive February 20, cancelling suspended schedules, proceeding dis- 
continued. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 

MC F-3144, Sub. 1 TA, Yellow Transit Co.—Lease (portion)— 
Brashear Freight Lines, Inc. Application for authority under section 
210a(b) of Yellow Transit Co. of Oklahoma City, Okla., for temporary 
operation of a portion of the motor-carrier rights of Brashear Freight 
Lines, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo., denied. 

MC F-2706, V. W. Lee and Harris W. Lee—Control; Carolina Motor 
Express Lines, Inc.—Lease and Purchase—Ford Reed. Petition of 
vendor, Ford Reed, doing business as Reed Transit Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., for reconsideration of the report and order of Division 4, dated 
January 7, 1946, and for rehearing and oral argument, denied. 

MC F-3139, A. & H. Truck Line, Inc.—Purchase—Carl L. Garrison 
and Curtis B. Garrison. Application for authority under section 210a(b) 
of A: & H. Truck Line, Inc., of Tell City, Ind., for temporary opera- 
tion of motor-carrier rights and properties of Carl L. Garrison and 
Curtis B. Garrison, doing business as Garrison Truck Line, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., denied. 

MC F-3141, Sub. 1 TA, Hall’s Motor Transit Co.—Lease (portion)— 
Lancaster Transportation Co. Application for authority under section 
210a(b) of Hall’s Motor Transit Company of Sunbury, Pa., for tem- 
porary operation of a portion of the motor-carrier rights and properties 
of Lancaster Transportation Company of Lancaster, Pa., denied. 

MC F-3140, Alfred E. Fossmeyer—Purchase (portion)—Hargis Truck 
Line, Inc. Application for authority under section 210a(b) of Alfred E. 
Fossmeyer, doing business as Checker Express Lines, of Vincennes, Ind., 
for temporary operation of a portion of the motor-carrier rights of 
Hargis Truck Line, Inc., of Tell City, Ind., granted April 4, 1946, 
provided within 30 days from that date, Alfred E. Fossmeyer shall have 
(1) complied with sections 215 and 217 of the act and rules and regula- 
tions prescribed thereunder, (2) instituted operations pursuant to the 
authority granted, and (3) confirmed, in writing, to the Commission, 
immediately upon commencement of operations, the date operations 
were commenced. 

MC F-2983, Hamish Turner—Purchase—D. O. Dunlap. Purchase by 
Hamish Turner, doing business as Carolina Stages, of Spartanburg, 
S. C., of certain operating rights and property of D. O. Dunlap, doing 
business as Carolina Motor Bus Lines, of Anderson, S. C., approved 
and authorized, subject to condition. 


MC F-2981, Robert Lee Emery, Jr.—Purchase—L. & A. Bus Lines, 
Inc. Purchase by Robert Lee Emery, Jr., doing business as Emery’s 
Motor Coach Lines, of Martinsburg, W. Va., of certain operating rights 
and property of L. & A. Bus Lines, Inc., of Cumberland, Md., approved 
and authorized, subject to condition. 


MC F-2727, Fred M. Hodge—Control; Nevada Consolidated Fast 
Freight—Control—Fleetlines, Inc., MC F-2728, Fred M. Hodge—Control; 
Nevada Consolidated Fast Freight—Merger—Fleetlines, Inc., and MC 
F-2729, Fred M. Hcdge—Control; Nevada Consolidated Fast Freight— 
Purchase—Albert J. Huff. Applications for acquisition of control of 
Fleetlines, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif., by Nevada Consolidated Fast 
Freight, also of Los Angeles, through purchase of capital stock, and 
merger of the operating rights and property of the former into the 
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latter, and for acquisition of control of the operating rights and prop- 
erty of Fleetlines, Inc., by Fred M. Hodge, through said control and 
merger, denied. Purchase by Nevada Consolidated Fast Freight of the 
operating rights of Albert J. Huff, of Las Vegas, Nev., and acquisition 
of control of such rights by Fred M. Hodge through said purchase, 
approved and authorized, subject to condition. 

MC F-3146, Harry A. Blades—Purchase—Security Transportation, 
Ine. Application for authority under section 210a (b) of Harry A. 
Blades of New York, N. Y., for temporary operation of motor carrier 
rights of Security Transportation, Inc., of West Collingswood, N. J., 
granted with conditions. ; 

MC F-2843, Robert A. Galpin and Adrian Millhouser—Purchase— 
Burlington Transportation Co. Purchase by Robert A. Galpin and 
Adrian Millhouser, partners doing business as Arrow Coach Lines, of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, of certain operating rights and property of Burlington 
Transportation Co. of Chicago, Ill., approved and authorized, subject 
to condition. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 
Report and order in F. D. No. 15234 Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
Bonds, granting authority (1) to the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. to 
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government, ‘‘a substantial portion of which involves cash advances,” 
had necessitated obtaining additional cash to carry on its program. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

MC-F-2413, St. L.-S. F. control; Frisco Transportation Co., purchase, 
Righter Trucking Co., Inc. Applicants ask the Commission to amend 
original application by making third supplemental agreement a part 
of the record. 

MC-F-2144, Herbert Roessler, control; Crown Motor Freight Co,, 
lease, Bell Carrier Corp. Applicants ask the Commission to grant author. 
ity to Crown Motor Freight Co. to continue to lease the properties of 
Bell Carrier Corp. for the period expiring Sept. 1, 1951. 

W-584, Hubble Towing Company application. Arrow Tug & Barge 
Co., Babbidge & Holt, Inc., and Shaver Transportation Co., protestants, 
ask that they be made parties to proceeding, and that Commission deny 
petition of applicant for reconsideration, or set same for public 
hearing. 

FF-50, Central Forwarding Company freight forwarder applica- 
tion. Applicant asks the Commission to amend the original application 
by adding the state of Kentucky thereto as a state to be served. 

No. 28984, Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
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Re 


issue not exceeding $25,000,000 of first-mortgage bonds, series G, to be tal. Complainant asks Commission to grant a further hearing in 

sold at 98.319 Sgt of par and Pati bce and ma proceeds yey 8 that it can produce new evidence that broadens the perspective 

used in connection with the redemption of a like principal amount of of the case. R 

outstanding first-mortgage bonds, series A, due January 1, 1961; and No. 29287, Stauffer Chemical Co. vs. A. T. & S. Fe et al. Com railro 

(2) granting authority to the Southern Pacific Co. to assume obligation plainant petitions for reconsideration of report of February 1 by the . 
7 . entire Commission, and requests the Commission to find that the rate — act In 


and liability, as guarantor, in respect of the payment of the principal 
of and the interest on the proposed series G bonds. Approved. 

Report and order in F, D. No. 15136, Erie Railroad et al. Purchase, 
ete., authorizing purchase by the Erie Railroad Co. of the properties 


of the Paterson & Ramapo Railroad Co. and merger of the properties 


of the Union Railroad Co., and the Erie Railroad Co., for ownership, 
management, and operation; 


Washington job protection agreement. Approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 
MC F-3151, Sterling J. Morris, dba S. J. Morris, of Atlanta, Ga., 


asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of B. C. Simpson, 


dba Simpson Trucking Co., also of Atlanta. 


MC F-3152, Stibbs Transportation Lines, Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y., 
asks authority to purehase certain operating rights of Wilfred P. Cote, 


dba Cote’s Transportation, of Winsted, Conn. 


MC F-3153, Paul R. Davis, dba Avoca Transit Lines, of Harlan, Ia., 


on condition that the employees repre- 
sented by the Railway Labor Executives’ Association who may be ad- 
versely affected by the transactions shall receive the benefits of the 


assailed on Refined Sulphur was unreasonable and that complainant 
is entitled to reparation. 

No. 13535 et al, Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Defendant car- 
riers operating in the Southwestern Territory petition the Commission 
for approval under Finding 27 of its decision in Consolidated South- 
western Cases I. C. C. Docket 13535 et al. (123 ICC 203 et seq.) to 
continue rate of 127 cents per 100 pounds on Cigarettes, manufactured 
tobacco and related articles, carloads, minimum weight 40,000 pounds, 
from Durham, Reidsville, Winston-Salem, N. C., Petersburg and 
Richmond, Va., to Dallas and Ft. Worth, Tex. 
the increases authorized in Ex Parte 148 Increased Railway Rates, Fares 
and Charges, 1942 248 ICC 545, suspended. This rate is provided in 
item 2835 of Agent D. Q. Marsh’s ICC 3648. 


1. & S. 5333, Lumber to and from T. & B. R. R. Plywoods-Plastics 


Corp., petitions the Commission to reopen the proceeding and permit 
petitioner to become a party in protest against schedules that have 


been under suspension in this proceeding. 


This is exclusive of 
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asks authority to purchase certain operating 
Transit Lines, of Omaha, Neb. 

MC F-2154, Chief Freight Lines, of Kansas City, Mo., asks authority 
to purchase certain operating rights of Hans B. Hansen, also of Kansas 
City, and, in MC F-3154, Sub. 1TA, for authority temporarily to operate. 
H. K. McKee, Wm. M. Keller, J. E. Stith, and Lester Jenkins, in 
control of Chief Freight Lines Co., join in the application. 

MC F-3155, Ruan Transportation Corporation of Des Moines, Ia., 
asks authority to purchase the operating rights, property and equip- 
ment of John Ruan, dba Ruan Transportation Co., and Ruan Motor 
Freight Co., also of Des Moines. 

Finance No. 14501, Amendment No. 3, Seaboard Railway Co. Amend- 
ment to application to make clear application includes a specific re- 
quest for authority to acquire control, through ownership of capital 
stock, of Georgia & Alabama Terminal Co., and Tampa & Gulf Coast 
Railroad Co. Also corrects application to show outstanding stock of 
G. & A. ferminal is 3,000 shares ($300,000 par value) instead of 
300,000 shares, as stated in original application. 

Finance No. 15257, Thomas C. Buchanan and Robert C. Sproul, Jr., 
receivers of the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern Railroad Co., ask 
authority to obtain a loan of $200,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The application said applicant could not obtain funds in 
whole or in part from any other source, having requested several bank- 
ing institutions and private financial houses to consider the loan. It 
said the “‘legal status of the loan and lack of earning power appears 
to have been the causes for refusal to make the loan.’’ By order of 
the federal court for the western Pennsylvania district, the receivers 
were authorized to borrow the money for operating expenses on their 
certificates or notes, without personal liability, at interest not to exceed 
6 per cent, to be secured by a first and paramount lien on all the 
assets and property of the several companies and to be entitled io 
priority in payment over the outstanding receiver’s certificates and 
notes issued by the predecessor receiver, the current obligations of the 
predecessor receiver, and the bonded and other indebtedness of the 
several companies. 

Finance No. 15255, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. asks authority 
to construct approximately eight-tenths of a mile of track on Front St., 
in East St. Louis, St. Clair county, Ill., and to extend its operations 
over the new track to effect a physical connection between the G. M. & 
O. line, near its northern terminus, and the line of the Alton Railroad 
Co. near its southern terminus, for the movement of cars, engines and 
trains between the lines. The applicant, observing that it had been au- 
thorized to acquire trackage rights over the line of the Terminal Rail- 

road Association of St. Louis along Front St., said that by the construc- 
tion of its own track it would be relieved of certain disadvantages 
inherent in its operating under the contract with the Association, and 
would be able to conduct its operations more efficiently and more 
economically. 

Finance No. 15258, Bekins Van & Storage Co., of Los Angeles, 
Calif., asks authority to issue a note for $400,000 to the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of that city for the purpose of purchasing 
equipment, constructing new buildings, and repairing and modifying 
existing properties. The applicant asked prompt action. It said its 
expansion program, together with a demand on its cash by reason of 
payment of taxes and an increase in accounts receivable of the federal 
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Suspended Tariffs 


. 
(Designation of a tariff below does not mean that all schedules in it 
nave been suspended by the Commission. Suspension orders contain 
many schedules not reproduced here. Details of such orders are pub- 
lished in The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) i 


I. and S. M-2641, from April 8 until November 8, certain — 
schedules published in supplement No. 6 to MF-I. C. C. No. 140 § pance: 
of Central States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., Agent, Chicago, fang p 
Ill. The suspended schedules propose to establish new OF § opicin, 
increased minimum rate restrictions between points in Central tiwien 
Territory for the account of Cleveland-Pittsburgh Freight + .)): 
Line, Inc., and Motor City Express, Inc. 


while 

I. and S. M-2642, from April 10, until November 10, cet-§ ments 
tain schedules published in supplement No. 8 to tariff MF-I. CB same | 
C. No. 7 of Midwest Motor Carriers Bureau, Inc., agent, Okla- TT 
homa City, Okla. The suspended schedules propose to increas § j. +, 
minimum charges per shipment, also to increase storage-IN Bf. 
transit charges on shipments warehoused at the request of shiP § thy51)0 
per for consolidation with other shipments. rate f. 
tinatio 
CARLOADER PERMIT EXTENSION OPPOSED of a 
National Carloading Corporation, Universal Carloading & Py 
Distributing Co., Inc., and Acme Fast Freight, Inc., have re Ulatior 
plied to a petition of the applicant in FF-122, Carloader Cor exami 
poration Freight Forwarder Application, that the Commissid Missi. 
make permanent the wartime authority granted it by removing operat 
the expiration date of June 30 (see Traffic World, April 6, Pp. : 
1032). The three protestant forwarders asked that the petition ti Si 
be denied. ; pe 
They said it was merely a repetition of a request made the e) 
November of 1945 asking either entire removal of the expir@ Ae 
tion date or extension of that date. By extending the date to a ~~ 
June 30, said the protesting forwarders, the Commission hai = list 
denied the request for complete elimination. ~ tg 
They.also said the applicant had failed to prove or evel of “ 1 
allege that there would be any demand for its services (for Dine ; 
warding commodities for export from New York and Phil@ a + s 
delphia to U. S. ports on the Atlantic Coast south of Norfolk, tb Bi 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific Coast, and to Eagle Pas te - 
and Laredo, Tex.). That had been a wartime movement, theyg'*S ant 
said, and that, by June 30, all export traffic from New York Af 
and Philadelphia would be handled in the normal manner, barf. C. ¢ 
ring unforeseen complications. The protestants said the Com 4nd 27 
mission could not, consistent with the public interest, authoriz#§@rrang 
permanent operation on the basis of war-time experience. Consen 
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Rubber Transit Arrangements 
zr Barge s 
estants Unlawtful, Says Examiner 
on deny 
public} Recommends Commission find carriers discriminated 
applica- in maintaining transit arrangements in connection 
lication with all-rail rates on crude rubber while contempor- 
> & p.| aneously failing to provide like transit arrangements 
cu in connection with joint rail-barge-rail rates 
| Vv 
ine Recommendation that the Commission find the respondent 
“by re railroads have violated section 3 (4) of the interstate commerce 
the rate | act in connection with transit arrangements on rubber, has been 
plainant | made by Examiner Weems in a proposed report in No. 29346, 
Transit on Crude Rubber in Central Territory, an investigation 
ant car- § instituted by the Commission, division 2, on its own motion, into 
amission § and concerning the reasonableness and_ lawfulness otherwise 
Aaey of the railroads’ transit arrangements and the rules, regulations 
ll and practices affecting such arrangements. ; 
pounds, The transit arrangements and rules, he said, were estab- 
rg and lished by the respondent railroads in their tariffs effective July 
usive of § 1, 1945, and later. with respect to carload shinments of crude 
2s, Fares § rybber or latex (liquid crude rubber), in transit from points in 
vided in § oficial and Western Trunk-Line Territories, that might be 
; stopped at Akron and Barberton, O., and Buffalo, N. Y., for 
—— storage or for washing and drying, and reshipped from the 
ay have @ transit point to destinations in Southwestern and other terri- 
tories described in the tariffs. 

The examiner recommended that the Commission should 
find unreasonable and discriminatory as between connecting car- 
riers, maintenance by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. of storage- 
in-transit arrangements at points on its line in connection with 

in tt all-rail rates on domestic and imported rubber and latex, in 
pte carloads, while contemporaneously failing to provide like ar- 
re pub- §'angements in connection with joit rail-barge-rail rates. 
ulletin.) The examiner further recommended that the Commiss‘on 
. should find unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory as between 
certall § connecting carriers, maintenance by the respondents of ar- 
No. 140 f rancements for stopping in transit at Akron and Barberton. O., 
Chicago, Band Buffalo, N. Y., for washing and drying, of crude rubber, 
new OG oricinating at points in Official and Western Trunk Line Terri- 
Central B tories, and for reshipping to points in Southwestern Territory, 
Freight § xt all-rail rates from points of origin to points of destination, 
while contemporaneouslv failing to provide like transit arrange- 
10, cel-§@ ments in connection: with joint rail-barge-rail rates from the 
MF-I. C.B same points of origin to the same destinations. 
nt, Okla The considered movements, said the examiner, were sub- 
increas § ict to a transit charge and to provisions that the through rate 
orage-I' BE from point of origin, or port of entry, to final destination. 
t of shiP § throuch the transit point, should not be less than the all-rail 
rate from such point of origin or port of entry to final des- 
tination. notwithstanding that there might be joint rail-barge 
=D or rail-barge-rail rates from the same point of origin or port 
eo & of entry to the same final destination. 
oading Prior to July 1. 1945, the effective date of the rules and reg- 
ae ulations in most of the resnondent railroads’ tariffs, said the 
der Pe examiner, protests were filed bv the American Barve Line Co., 
—s Mississinpi Valley Baree Line Co.. and the Federal Barge Lines, 
oom @ ; operated by Inland Waterways Corporation. 
Petition _ Since the effective date of the order instituting the inves- 
tigation. said the examiner, the several tariffs specified therein 
+ made ine ad either been amended or sunerseded by other tariffs of 
1e expire the respondents. None of the tariffs, past or present. he said, 
e date to puhliched rates for the transportation of any commodities; they 
ssion had published merelv the rules and regulations to which shipments 
stopned in transit were subject. He said that in the present tar- 
> or event of the B. & O.. I. C. C. No. 23625, published since the date 
ices (for the division’s order, there was no reauirement that all-rail 
nd Phils tates should annly on shipments transited at Akron, Barberton, 
F Norfolk 2"4 Buffalo. The present B. & O. rules and regulations relating 
‘agle Pas to transited shinments met with no objection from the pro- 
nent, they testants, he said. 
New York After discussing the provisions of Avent B. T. Jones’ Tariff 
nner, ba $l. C. C. No. 4026, and Pennsylvania R. R. Tariffs I. C. C. 2614 
the Com and 2715, the examiner said it was well settled that a transit 
authoriz§@rangement might be provided for by a carrier without the 


‘ience. Consent of, and consultation with, connecting carriers, and cited 






Ayer and Lord Tie Co. vs. Western Ry. of Alabama, 161 I. C. C. 
571. | a) 

“The real issue, however,” said the examiner, “is whether 
the maintenance of arrangements for storage in transit or 
washing and drying in transit at points on respondents’ lines 
in connection with all-rail rates on domestic and imported rub- 
ber and latex in which respondents participate jointly with any 
connecting rail carrier from origins or north Atlantic ports, 
described in respondents’ transit tariffs here dealt with, to des- 
tinations therein described, while failing to provide like transit 
in connection with joint rail-barge or rail-barge-rail transpor- 
tation of like traffic from the same origins or ports to the same 
destinations at rates not higher than those applicable on such 
traffic not stored or washed or dried in transit is reasonable 
and otherwise unlawful. Protestants urge that this traffic would 
not move over rail-barge or rail-barge-rail routes if it were 
subject to the higher all-rail rates. Other rail carriers main- 
tain transit arrangements at many points on their lines, under 
which various commodities instanced by one of the protestants 
are accorded differential rail-barge or rail-barge-rail rates, ori- 
gins to destinations, lower than all-rail rates from and to the 
same points.” 

The situation presented, said the examiner, was similar to 
that presented in Storage in Transit of Imported Rubber, 256 
I. C. C. 183. and in Inland Waterways Corp. vs. Southern Ry. 
Co.. 263 I. C. C. 227, and that the findings in the instant pro- 
ceeding should be in harmony with findings in those proceedings. 


Associated Petroleum Carriers 
Certificate Proposed 


Joint board recommends petroleum transport author- 
ity for oil jobber-distributor group in three southeast 
states to take over wartime temporary service of 
O. D. T.-sponsored War Emergency Cooperative As- 
sociation. Says well rounded service in any emer- 
gency needed 


Joint Board No. 130. in a proposed renort in MC 106119, 

Associated Petroleum Carriers Common Carrier Anvlication, 
has recommended that the Commission grant a certificate to 
Associated Petroleum Carriers, Spartanburg, S. C.. whose stock- 
holders are mostlv oil jobbers or oil distributors in North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, or Georgia, for motor-vehicle transpor- 
tation of petroleum products, in bulk, in tank trucks, over ir- 
regular routes, between points in North Carolina, on the one 
hand, and points in South Carolina, on the other, and between 
points in North Carolina and South Carolina, on the one hand, 
and points in Georgia, on the other. 
; Observing that at present there was an abundance of serv- 
ice from points on the Southeastern Pipe Line to destinations 
within Georgia, the joint board recomr-ended that Associated 
should not be authorized to operate within that state. It had 
asked for authority to transport between all points in the three 
states over irregular routes. 

Noting that 14 motor carriers and the southern rail carriers 
opposed the granting of the application, the board said As- 
sociated’s application stemmed from and was to supersede an 
operation now being conducted under temporary authority ex- 
piring June 30, by the War Emergency Cooperative Associa- 
tion, which was organized at the request or suggestion of the 
Office of Defense Transportation and under its sponsorship. It 
had been and still was an association of former private opera- 
tors domiciled in the three aforementioned southeastern states, 
some of which were operating as contract carriers under state 
authority, said the board, adding that many of the private car- 
riers were jobbers or distributors of petroleum products. 

Associated proposed to take over the service performed 
by W. E. C. A. to the extent that it had been and was per- 
formed in the area for which authority was sought, said the 
board. It added that if the instant application were granted, 
W. E. C. A. would withdraw from the transportation field. 

The board said that although the evidence with respect to 
movements. other than from the pipe line or water terminals 
was not voluminous, the fact was that shipments moving into 
the southeast (North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia) by 
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rail must be transported by motor vehicle from the storage 
plants located thereon to the ultimate consumer. Moreover, it 
continued, Associated stated that there were occasional move- 
ments between bulk plants for which there was a definite trans- 
portation need. The board added that despite the fact that the 
need therefore might not be as great as from the terminals, it 
would appear that a well-rounded operation capable of serv- 
ing all points under any contingency or emergency should be 
accorded Associated. i 


Controversy Over W. E. C. A. 


“Considerable controversy arose as to what transpired at 
the meetings which lead up to the formation of W. E. C. A., it 
being contended by protestants that they agreed to its forma- 
tion only upon assurance of officials of the O. D. T. that the 
organization of W. E. C. A. was purely a war measure, created 
to assist the federal government in the prosecution of the war, 
and that upon expiration of its temporary authority W. E. C. A. 
would be dissolved,” said the board. “Protestants therefore 
contend, among other things, that the filing of the instant ap- 
plication was not in good faith. Whatever the reasons and cir- 
cumstances were which attended the creation or organization 
of W. E. C. A. and the subsequent filing of its application for 
temporary authority, they appear to be immaterial to the dis- 
position of the instant application. . .” 

Prior to the war, said the board, the supply of petroleum 
products consumed in the southeast was transported princi- 
pally by tank steamers to the ports of Savannah, Ga., Charles- 
ton, S. C., and Wilmington, N. C. It said a large volume also 
moved by tank car to interior bulk plants and that from the 
water terminals the traffic moved either by tank car or tank 
truck and from the interior bulk plants by tank truck to the 
points of consumption. It added: 


During the war, due to enemy submarine activity, and the requisi- 
tioning by the federal government of tank steamers transporting gaso- 
line and kerosene originating in southern Texas destined to the south- 
east, movements to the seaports ceased. In May, 1942, transportation by 
tank car was limited by the Office of Defense Transportation to dis- 
tances of over 200 miles, except by special permit. During 1942, two 
pipe lines constructed for the purpose of carrying petroleum products 
into the south were placed in operation. As a result of wartime pooling 
regulations, the distribution of gasoline, kerosene and heating oils, from 
terminals on the pipe lines was confined to the supply terminal nearest 
the destination, regardless of terminal ownership. 


Associated proposed to render a broad and flexible service 
from and to all points in the three states, said the board. It 
said that, utilizing the experience gained by its predecessor, 
W. E. C. A., Associated proposed to locate equipment at points 
that were contiguous to but not at the pipe-line terminals, so 
that it could render prompt and efficient service to the public. 
Continuing, the board said: i 


In the past, the movement of petroleum products has been to the 
large bulk storage plants of the oil companies, from which deliveries 
were made by small tank trucks to the ultimate consumer or distributor, 
such as the service station. Due to inefficiencies in that method of dis- 
tribution, there is a definite trend in the industry to by-pass the bulk 
plants and transport petroleum products from the terminals direct to the 
consumers. This method of handling gasoline is economically sound as 
it eliminates excess handling and resultant evaporation losses. In most 
instances in the past, the service stations installed the smaller storage 
tanks, which are incapable of taking deliveries in amounts equivalent to 
the capacity of the larger tank truck now in use. Therefore the owners 
of small underground storage are converting to the larger tanks, which 
have storage capacities ranging from 4 to 6 thousand gallons each, and 
capable of utilizing the full carrying capacity of the larger tank truck. 


Pooling Arrangement Discontinued 


The wartime pooling arrangement, said the board, had 
been discontinued. It added that although the pipe lines were 
common carriers, they would not accept shipments of petro- 
leum products for movement to a particular outlet, unless the 
shipper had storage facilities to take delivery. 

For the six-week period from September 1, to October 15, 
1945, the board said, W. E. C. A. transported 39,753,500 gallons 
of petroleum products for all major oil companies from all 
pipe-line outlets as well as from certain water terminals. 

“Exclusive of military requirements, these oil companies 
expect to sell or handle in excess of 2,000.000 gallons of petro- 
leum products a year in the southeast,” said the board. “Since 
they do not own motor-vehicle equipment, it will be necessary 
for them to purchase a large fleet of trucks to handle their 
business, in the event that the instant application is denied and 
the present service now rendered by W. E. C. A. is discon- 
tinued.” 

The board said Associated believed that the consumption 
of petroleum products in 1946 would approximate that of 1941, 
with the volume increasing in subsequent years. It said the 
protestants contended that the 1940 consumption would be 
more representative of the 1946 movement, with little or no 
increase in the following year. 
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“It is conceded that the volume of petroleum products 
moving during the war years was abnormal,” said the board, 
“But is also obvious that the volume of movement immediately 
prior to the war period is not a proper barometer of future 
transportation requirements. Shifts in population, increased 
agricultural productivity, and increased industrial activity, and 
other factors, some as a result of the war, others by reason 
of reconversion to peacetime pursuits, have a direct bearing on 
the consumption of gasoline and other petroleum products. A 
figure midway between the extremes of the prewar low and 
— wartime peak, would have been, if available, a better 
index.” 

A tremendous volume of traffic now moved in interstate 
commerce in the three southeastern states, where, prior to the 
war, said the board, much of it moved from seaports in intra- 
state commerce. It said the petroleum products movement in 
the war period from the water terminals into the three south- 
eastern states practically ceased and from the railroad unload- 
ing points was drastically curtailed, and that it was obvious 
that the shift to the pipe-line terminals would result in a 
marked decrease in the average length of haul. 


WATSON BROS. PURCHASE DENIAL 


Denial of an application of Watson Bros. Transportation 
Co., Inec., Omaha, Neb., for authority to purchase the operating 
rights of A. E. Atkins, doing business as Atkins Transfer, of 
Kimball, Neb., and of Fay V., Ray E., and Thomas W. Watson, 
for authority to acquire control of the rights through the pur- 
chase, has been recommended by Examiner Fabian C. Cox, 
in a proposed report in MC F-2582, Fay V. Watson et al.—Con- 
trol: Watson Bros. Transportation Co., Inc.—Purchase—A. E. 
Atkins. 

The examiner said Watson, under the rights as proposed 
to be unified, could not lawfully render the service it desired 
to afford between points on its present svstem and points in 
Wvoming. Also, he said, there was no indication of the desir- 
ability in the public interest of so dividing the seller’s rights as 
to permit such service, or the possible effect such division would 
have on the seller’s remaining rights between points in three 
Nebraska counties it was authorized to serve, on the one hand, 
and points in Wyoming, on the other. 


WATSON BROS. PURCHASE OF MOTOR RIGHTS 


Fxaminer Fahian C. Cox, in a pronosed renort in MC 
F-2785. Fav V. Watson. et al.——Control: Watson Bros. Trans- 
portation Co., Inc.—Purchase—Freight, Inc., has recommended 
that the Commission approve purchase for $7,500 bv Watson 
Bros., Omaha, Neb.. of certain operating rights of Freight, Inc., 
Akron. O., and acquisition of control of the rights by Fay V., 
Ray F., and Thomas W. Watson, through the purchase. 

The examiner also recommended denial of that nart of the 
Watson Bros. aprlication that would enlarge the unified rights. 
He said Watson Bros. served 138 towns or cities in 50 counties 
in six states and that as a result of the proposed purchase would 
acanire the right to serve 11 additional towns or cities in four 
additional Illinois counties, and 42 additional towns or cities in 
13 additional Iowa counties. TWnder the proposed unified rights. 
said the examiner. Watson Bros. would serve a total of 191 
towns or cities in 67 counties. 

The rights to be acquired cover the transportation of gen- 
eral commodities over regular routes between Peoria, Ill., and 
Omaha, Neb.: of general commodities in truckload lots over 
irregular routes from points on the regular routes between 
Peoria and Omaha to 40 named points in Indiana. Illinois, and 
Nebraska; and washing machines. ironers. accessories and parts, 
and skids, over irregular routes from Newton to points on the 
regular routes between Peoria and Omaha. 

The examiner said Watson anparently sought a certificate 
authorizine service to the 40 listed noints from all other points 
it was authorized to serve instead of service onlv from the 


— on the regular routes of Freight, Inc., involved in the 
sale. 


CANADIAN-GULF LINE PERMIT 


Examiner C. B. Gray, in a pronosed report in W_ 515, 
Canadian-Gulf Line, Ltd., Contract Carrier Anvnlication. has 
recommended that the Commission permit Canadian-Gulf. of 
Houston, Tex., by self-propelled vessels, to transport sulphur, 
phosnhate rock, tankage, castor nomace, and potatoes. in lots 
of 500 tons or more, and automobiles, for not more than three 
shippers on any one voyage, between ports and points along 
the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico coasts, and sulvhur, in lots of 
500 tons or more, for not more than three shipners on any 
one voyage, from ports and points along the Gulf of Mexico 
to ports and points along the U. S. Pacific coast, via Panama 
Canal. The examiner said Canadian-Gulf served a number of 
shippers under contract from February, 1940, until the war 
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disrupted the operations in April, 1942, and that the evidence 
indicated there was a demand for resumption of the services. 


COLORADO-ARIZONA EXPRESS RIGHTS SALE 

Examiner T. W. Fruzynski, in a proposed report in MC 
F-2763, Othal P. Wells—Control; Wells Truckaways, Ltd.— 
Purchase—Colorado-Arizona Express, Inc., has recommended 
approval of purchase by Wells, of El Monte, Calif., of inter- 
state rights of Colorado-Arizona, of Denver, for $4,000. 

The rights involved are the transportation of packing-house 
and dairy products from Denver to Tucson, serving certain in- 
termediate points, and fresh, frozen, or dried fruits and vege- 
tables from Yuma, Ariz., to Denver, serving certain interme- 
diate points. 


Proposed Reports 


Rock Asphalt 


No. 29359, C. E. Mitcham vs. Santa Fe et al. By Examiner 
Robert L. Feuerstein. Recommends dismissal of complaint on 
finding that rates on rock asphalt from Dougherty, Okla., to 
destinations in New Mexico west of Belen are not unjustly dis- 
criminatory or unduly preferential. The examiner said com- 
plainant’s position was that, because rates from Dougherty to 
Albuquerque, 30 miles north of Belen, N. M., were 10 cents 
higher than those from Whitesmine, Tex., rates west of Belen 
should be no higher from Whitesmine than from Dougherty than 
10 cents. The examiner said the record failed to show there 
was or had been any movement from Dougherty or that com- 
plainant had competitors shipping from that point. He said 
there was no evidence to support the claim that complainant 
had been subjected to loss of business, and that the conditions 
affecting shipments from Whitesmine and Dougherty were dif- 
ferent in that the distance was 236 miles greater from Whites- 
mine, and the traffic from the point involved a two-line haul. 


Old Glass Carboys 


No. 29345, C. B. Fleet Co., Inc. vs. Southern Railway et al. 
By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Recommends dismissal of 
complaint on finding rate and rating on returned empty old 
glass carboys, in boxes, in carloads, from Lynchburg, Va., to 
Echota, N. Y., applicable and applicable rating and rate not 
shown to have been or to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complainant, said the examiner contended for a 27.5 rating on 
bottles contained in exceptions to Official Classification, 37 
cents, while charges were collected at the specifically provided 
fourth-class rate of 68 cents contained in the applicable tariff. 
The examiner rejected a contention that carboys were the same 
as demijohns or glass containers, saying the exception did not 
mention carboys and must be strictly construed as removing 
only the articles mentioned. He also rejected a comparison of 
the rate on phosphoric acid, because the commodities were dif- 
ferent, one being acid, with its rates related to the acid and 
chemical lists, and the other glass, with its rates related to the 
glass and glassware lists. He also rejected a comparison with a 
paper rate in effect from Charlotte, N. C., as ground for an 
allegation of undue preference and prejudice. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


No. 29316, Pacific Chemical & Fertilizer Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. By Examiner Leland F. James. Recommends find- 
ing applicable and not unreasonable domestic commodity rates, 
arid other charges collected, on numerous carloads of sulphate 
ammonia shipped between March 3 and 23, 1942, inclusive, from 
Clairton, Pa., and Minnequa, Colo., to Richmond, Calif., there 
stored, and later reforwarded to Oakland and San Francisco 
for export to the Hawaiian Islands, and that complaint be dis- 
missed, The examiner said the complainant had not complied 
With a tariff provision that export rates would apply only if 
ifreight did not leave possession of rail carriers until delivered 
to ocean carriers at Pacific Coast ports of interchange. 


' Water-Closet Seats 


No. 29418, Beneke Corporation vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Recommends finding 
econd-class rating on water-closet seats, wooden, with metal 
attachments, in less-than-carloads, not shown.unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful, and that complaint be dismissed. The com- 
pPlaint was that that rating, when shipped from Columbus, Miss., 
0 all points in the U. S. was unreasonable and unduly preju- 
ficial. The examiner said the complainant dependent mainly 
on a third-class rating accorded complete water-closet assem- 
blies, including seats. However, he said, all shippers of assem- 
blies were charged third class and all shippers of seats were 
harged second class and that the evidence did not reveal any 
prejudicial treatment to complainant, or preferential treatment 
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of shippers of the complete assembly. These ratings had been 
in existence for a number of years, he said, which was indi- 
cative of the reasonableness of the separate ratings. 


Motor Proposed Reports 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor reports, at expiration of 20 
days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), become 
effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day period or 
exceptions have been seasonably filed by other parties, or the order has 
been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State in which applicant 
has home office is shown in “black face’’ type, with name of town or 
city following.) 


Maine (Waterville)—-MC 32008, Sub. 1, Stanley W. Bar- 
rows. Denial of certificate proposed. Household goods, between 


- points in Me., on the one hand, and, on the other, points in 


N. H., Mass., Vt., R. I., and Conn., over irregular routes. 

Kentucky (Lexington)—-MC 32783 Sub. 48, Southwestern 
Greyhound Lines, embracing Same, Sub. 52, extension. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, and express 
and newspapers in the same vehicle with passengers, (1) be- 
tween Greensboro, Ala., and Sunny South, Ala., over Ala. 
highway 99, serving all intermediate points, and (2) between 
the junction of Ala. highways 10 and 99 and Pine Hill, Ala., 
over Ala. highway 10, serving all intermediate points. 

Kentucky (Louisville)—-MC 40858, Sub. 26, Silver Fleet 
Motor Express, Inc. Certificate proposed. _ General commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, serving the Clinton Engineering Works 
site at or near Blair, also Byington, Wheat, and Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., as off-route points in connection with its otherwise 
authorized regular-route operations. 

Oklahoma (Shawnee)—MC 52318, Sub. 19, Luper Trans- 
portation Co. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between Denison and Dallas, Tex., over U. S. high- 
way 75, as an alternate route for operating convenience only 
and serving no intermediate points. 

Arkansas (Malvern)—-MC 96025, Sub. 8, Dewell William 
Hoskins. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, (1) between Malvern and Arkadelphia, Ark., over 
U. S. highway 67, (2) between Hot Springs and Pine Bluff, 
Ark., over U. S. highway 270:from Hot Springs to junction of 
U. S. highway 65 and thence that highway to Pine Bluff, and 
(3) between Arkadelphia and Hot Springs over Ark. highway 
7, serving all intermediate points on these three routes. 

Indiana (Fort Wayne)—MC 100735, Sub. 9, Wilson J. 
Frank and Marion O. Frank. Certificate proposed. (1) Cream, 
in cans, canned condensed milk, butter, ad cheese, from Peru, 
Ind., to 12 O. points 11 Pa. points, and Wheeling and Weirton, 
W. Va.; (2) empty containers, from the aforementioned desti- 
nation points to Peru, Ind.; and (3) salt, from Rittman, O., to 
Peru, Ind., over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Altoona)—-MC 101243, Sub. 6, Anthony 
Sciotto. Certificate proposed. (1) Meats, meat products, and 
meat by-products, (2) dairy products, and (3) articles distrib- 
uted by meat-packing houses, from Altoona to Pa. points within 
100 miles of Altoona, and rejected shipments on return, over 
irregular routes. 

Nebraska (Omaha)—-MC 103317, Sub. 2, Swanson Petro- 
leum Co., Inc. Denial of certificate proposed. Refined petro- 
leum products, in bulk, in tank trucks, from Council Bluffs, Ia., 
and points within 10 miles thereof, to all points in 18 Neb. 
counties, with return of refused or damaged shipments of the 
same commodities, over irregular routes. 

Tennessee (Athens)—-MC 104102, Sub. 6, Oda L. Browder. 
Certificate proposed. Petroleum and petroleum products, in 
bulk, in tank trucks, from Tyner, Tenn., to points in four speci- 
fied Go. counties, over irregular routes, with no transportation 
for compensation on return. 


Indiana (Ligonier)—-MC 104437, Sub. 7, Harmon M. Harper 
& Oris W. Martin. Permit proposed. Fresh frozen fruits and 
fresh frozen vegetables, in containers, from points in described 
Wis., Ind., and O. areas, to Chicago, Ill., and racks and empty 
containers in the reverse direction, over irregular routes. 


Ohio (Fremont)—MC 104651, Sub. 10, Delbert S. Dymond. 
Permit proposed. Cold water paint, kalsomine plaster, plaster 
board joint system, sizing, and casein, from Gypsum, O., to 
points in described Ind. and Ill. areas, and rejected shipments 
on return. 

Nevada (Eureka)—MC 106042, Ciriaco Herrera. Denial of 
permit proposed. Ores and concentrates, mining machinery, and 
supplies used for mine purposes, between Eureka, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, Palisade and Ely, Nev., over specified 
routes, serving the off-route points of Mt. Hope, Nev., and the 
site of a mine located at Ruby Hill, Nev., about four miles from 
Eureka. 

Kansas (Wichita)—-MC 30605, Sub. 47, Santa Fe Trail 
Transportation Co. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, serving all intermediate points on presently 
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authorized route between Silver City and Santa Rita, N. M., 
over N. M. highway 180, and all points between Silver City 
and Santa Rita within 5 miles of that highway as off-route 
points, 

Washington (Seattle)—-MC 12317, John C. Cook, broker. 
Denial of certiticate proposed. Household goods, between Seat- 
tle, Wash., on the one hand, and points in the U. S., on the 
o.ner. 

Maine (Kittery Point)—-MC 106148, Karl S. Witham. De- 
nial ot certincate proposed. Household goods, between Kittery, 
Euot, and York, Me., and Portsmouth and New Castle, N. H., 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Me., N. H., Vt., 
Mass., R. 1., and Conn., over irregular routes. 

illinois (Chicago)—MC 105y¥88, Northern Limited, Inc. 
Certiticate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, and ex- 
press, mail, and newspapers in the same vehicie with passen- 
gers, between Chicago, 1il., and Waukesha, Wis., via descr.bed 
routes and return, with service from and to ail intermediate 
points. 

Washington (Spokane)—MC 105308, Sub. 2, P. C. Hinton. 
Denial of certiticate proposed. Household goods, between points 
in Wash., ida., and Ore., over irregular routes. 

Coiorado (Ouray)—MC 104163, Sub. 3, William J. Smith. 
Permit proposed. Ore and ore concentrates, from points within 
20 mules ot Ouray, Colo., to Ouray, Ridgway, Montrose, and 


Silverton, Colo., and mining equipment and parts thereof, min- © 


ing supplies, building materials, and mining timber, from Ouray, 
Ridgway, Montrose, and Silverton, Colo., to points within 20 
mules ot Ouray, including Ouray, over irregular routes. 

Nebraska (Cedar Rapids)—-MC 66096, Sub. 4, John H. 
Massman. Permit proposed. Petroleum and petroleum products, 
in bulk, in tank trucks, (1) from refining and distributing points 
in Kan. to Cedar Rapids, Neb., and (2) from Council buutts, 
Ia., and points in Ia. within 10 miles of Council Bluffs, to Cedar 
Rapids, Primrose, and Belgrade, Neb., with return of rejected 
or damaged shipments of the same commodities in the reverse 
direction, ovér irregular routes. 

Tennessee (Kingsport)—MC 59583, Sub. 42, Mason & Dixon 
Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, serving the Clinton Engineering Works site at or near 
Blair also Byington, Wheat, and Oak Ridge, Tenn., as off-route 
points in connection with its otherwise authorized regular-route 
operations. 

Texas (Texarkana)—-MC 59488, Sub. 14, Southwestern 
Transportation Co. Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, between Texarkana and Red River Ar- 
senal, 'Tex., over U. S. highway 82, serving no intermediate 
points. 

Massachusetts (Boston)—-MC 56541, Sub. 26, New Eng- 
land ‘!'ransportation Co. Certificate proposed. Passengers and 
their baggage, in seasonal operations between April 12 and No- 
vember ou,:or each year, over alternate routes for operating con- 
venience only: (1) trom junction Mass. highway 1-A and Mass. 
highway 11 at Wampum Corner, Mass., over a described route 
to yunction of unnumpered highway known as Washington high- 
way and R. I. highway 146, and return over same route; (2) 
from North Scituate, RK. L., over a described route to junction 
ot Washington highway and R. I. highway 146, and return over 
the same route; (3) from junction K. I. highway 146 and R. I. 
highway 5, north of Slatersville, R. I, over R. IL highway 146 
via Union Village, R. I. to junction R. I. highway 146 and un- 
numbered highway south of Woonsocket, R. I., and return over 
the same route; and (4) from junction R. I. alternate highway 
1 and R. I. highway 114 thence over R. I. highway 114 to 
Pawtucket city line, and return over the same route, with no 
service at any intermediate points on any of such routes. 

Alabama (Brewton)—MC 55889, Sub. 5, Louie Cooper and 
T. J. Davis. Certilicate proposed. Peanut butter, in packages, 
(1) from Opp, Ala., to points in those parts of Ala., Fla., Ga., 
La. (east of the Mississippi River), Miss., S. C., and Tenn., lo- 
cated within 500 miles of Opp, and (2) from Dawson, Ga., to 
points in Ala. and Miss., over irregular routes. 

Indiana (South Bend)—MC 55778, Sub. 6, E. E. Mills 
Trucking Co., Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between Peru, Ind., and Marion, Ind., over 
Ind. highway 21, serving no intermediate points. 

Tennessee (Johnson City)—-MC 52953, Sub. 4, ET & WNC 
Transportation Co. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, serving the Clinton Engineering Works site 
at or near Blair, also Byington, Wheat, and Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
as off-route points in connection with its otherwise authorized 
regular-route operations. 

Nebraska (Madison)—-MC 29718, Sub. 12, Herbert‘ A. 
Voecks. Permit proposed. Refined petroleum and petroleum 
products, in bulk, in tank trucks, (1) from Council Bluffs and 
Sioux City, Ia., and points in Ia. within 10 miles of such points 
to 13 Neb. points, and (2) from Kan. refining and distributing 
points to Pierce and Plainview, Neb., with return of rejected, 
or damaged shipments in the reverse direction in each instance. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 












Rhode Island (Bristol)—-MC 106272, Alphonse Morra. De. 
nial of certificate for want of prosecution proposed. Sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, aggregate asphalt, cement, brick and other 
materials used in road construction requiring transportation in 
dump trucks, between points in Mass., R. I., and Conn., over 
irregular routes. 

Washington (Pullman)—-MC 106165, Robert Jeffrey. Denia] 
of certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage in char. 
tered service, (1) from Pullman to points in Ida. north of the 
south boundary of Idaho County, points in Ore., and Charleston 
and Pomeroy, Wash., and return, and (2) from Moscow, Ida,, 
to points in eight Wash. counties, points in Ore., and points in 
Ida., north of the south boundary line of Idaho County, and 
return, all over irregular routes. 

Texas (Corpus Christi)—-MC 104210, Sub. 11, Edgar M| 
Linkenhoger. Certificate proposed. Petroleum products in bulk 
in tank trucks (1) from Amarillo and other Tex. points to 
points in a described Okla. area; (2) between Shreveport and 
Bossier City, La., on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in described areas of Ark. and Tex., including points on speci- 
fied highways, over irregular routes. 

Texas (Borger)—MC 101985, Sub. 4, E. L. Beakley. Cer-| 
tificate proposed. (1) Machinery, equipment, materials and! 
supplies used in, or in connection with, natural gas and petro- 
leum production and distribution; (2) machinery, materials,| 
equipment, and supplies used in, or in connection with, construc- 
tion, maintenance, and dismantling of pipe lines, includ.ng 
stringing and picking up, with specified exceptions; and (3) 
heavy machinery and heavy or cumbersome commodities re- 
quiring special equipment, and parts thereof, (a) between 
points in 11 Tex. counties, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in three Okla. counties; (b) between Tex. points within 
100 miles of Pampa, including Pampa; those in Okla. within 30 
miles of Sayre, including Sayre; those in three named Okla, 
counties and two N. M. counties; and (c) between points in 
Okla., over irregular routes in each instance. 


New York (New York)—MC 66562, Sub. 697, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities 
moving in express service between Indiana and Torrance, Pa., 
and return over a described route, serving specified interme- 
diate points, subject to conditions, including one that the serv- 
ice should be limited to that which was auxiliary to, or sup- 
plemental of, air-express service. Milk, cream, neéwspapers, 
and baggage, between Indiana and Torrance, over the afore- 
mentioned regular route, serving specified intermediate points, 
subject to conditions, including one that the service should be 
limited to that which was auxiliary to or supplemental of, 
Pennsylvania Railroad rail service. 


New York (New York)—MC 66562, Sub. 682, Corrected 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. Certificate proposed. General 
commodities moving either in express service or in service aux: 
iliary to, or supplemental of train service of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co., between Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Cudahy, Wis., over a described route and an alternate route, 
serving a specified intermediate point, subject to conditions; 
including that the service should be limited to that which was 
auxiliary to, or supplemental of, the railroad’s train service, 0 
auxiliary to, or supplemental of, railway or air express service; 

Kansas (Garden City)—MC 63462, Sub. 3, P. L. Dillon 
Certificate proposed. Household goods over irregular routes 
between points in a described Kan. area, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in Nev., Okla., Colo., and Tex., with ex- 
ceptions. 


Oklahoma (Oklahoma City)—MC 59832, Sub. 8, V. A 
Campbell. Certificate proposed. (1) Machinery, equipment, ma 
terials, and supplies used in, or in connection with the discovery, 
development, production and distribution of natural gas ané 
petroleum and their products and by-products, and (2) ma 
chinery, materials, equipment and supplies used in, or in conf 
nection with the construction, maintenance and dismantling of 
pipe lines, including stringing and picking up, with exceptions 
(a) between points in Kan., La., N. M., Okla., and Tex., ang 
(b) between points in Okla., on the one hand, and on the other 
points in Miss., traversing Ark. For convenience only, over 
regular routes. 


New Jersey (Penns Grove)—MC 59314, Sub. 1, Arthur Pat 
vin. Certificate proposed. General commodities over five de 
scribed N. J. routes between Camden and Malaga, Malaga _ané 
Elmer, Glassboro and Williamstown, Camden and Grenloch, 
and Westville and Carneys Point, serving specified intermediate 
points, subject to conditions, including one that the servicé 
should be limited to that which was auxiliary to, or supple 
— of, rail service of the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashort 
ines. 

Louisiana (Jennings)—MC 54847, Sub. 3, Robert O. an 
C. P. Byrnes. Certificate proposed. (1) Machinery, equipment 
materials and supplies used in or in connection with the devel 
opment, production and distribution of natural gas and pett 
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leum and their products and by-products, and (2) machinery, 
materials, equipment, and supplies used in or in connection 
with the construction, maintenance and dismantling of pipe 
lines, including stringing and picking up, with exceptions, over 
irregular routes, (a) between Harvey and points in La. within 
100 miles thereof, on the one hand, and, on the other, all points 
in Miss.; (2) between points in a described La. area, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in Ala., Ga., and Fla., and (c) 
between points in La. 

Kentucky (Louisville)—MC 52629, Sub. 23, Huber & Huber 
Motor Express, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, to and from fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 
and to and from points within two miles of Indianapolis, Ind., 
as intermediate and off-route points in connection with other- 
wise authorized regular-route operations. 

Pennsylvania (indiana)—MC 45059, Sub. 7, R. E. Mc- 
Naughton. Certificate proposed. (1) General commodities, with 
exceptions, between Piumville and Yatesboro, Pa., over Pa. 
highway 85, serving no intermediate points, subject to condi- 
tions, including one that the service should be Lmuted to that 
which was auxiliary to, or supplemental of, rail service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; (2) meats, meat products, and 
meat by-products, and articles distributed by meat-packing 
houses, and butter and cheese, from Indiana, Pa., to 24 Pa. 
points, over irregular routes. 

Minnesota (Moorhead)—MC 44790, Sub. 8, C. Maughan 
and T..Maughan. Certificate proposed. Automobiles, trucks, and 
trailers, in truckaway and driveaway service, from Munneapoais, 
St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., and Fargo, N. D., to Anaconda, 
Mont., over irregular routes with no transportation for com- 
pensation on return, except as otherwise authorized. 

Texas (Pampa)—-MC 31229, Sub. 4, E. M. Keller & Co. 
Certificate proposed. (1) Machinery, equipment, materials and 
supplies used in or in connection with the development, produc- 
tion and distribution of natural gas and petroleum and their 
products and by-products; (2) machinery, equipment, materials 
and supplies used in or in connection with the construction, 
maintenance, and dismantling of pipe lines, including stringing 
and picking up, with exceptions, and (3) heavy machinery or 
cumbersome commodities requiring use of special equipment, 
and parts thereof, (a) between points in described areas of 
Tex., N. M., Okla., and Kan. 

Indiana (Indianapolis)—-MC 28813, Sub. 9, Motor Express, 
Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities to and from 
Goldsmith, Kempton, Scircleville, and Hillisburg, Ind., serving 
those points as off-route points in connection with its presently 
authorized regular-route operations subject to condit.ons, in- 
cluding one that the service should be limited to that which 
was auxiliary to, or supplemental of, rail service of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 


Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh)—-MC 21623, Sub. 69, W. & J. 
Dillner Transfer Co., embracing also MC 40456, Sub. 10, John 
Benkart & Sons Co. Certificate proposed, with conditions, MC 
21623, commodities requiring special equipment, (1) between 
points in a described Pa. area, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in the southern peninsula of Mich., O., W. Va., 
Del., N. J.. and N. Y., and (2) between points in O., on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in W. Va. MC 40456, 
Sub. 10, aforementioned commodities (1) between points in a 
described Pa. area, on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in the Mich. southern peninsula, O., W. Va., Del., N. J., and a 
described N. Y. area, and (2) between points in O., on the one 
hand, and,-on the other, points in W. Va. 


Ohio (East Palestine)—-MC 7920, Sub. 1, Kenneth C. Her-: 


riott and Alice L. Herriott. Certificate proposed. General com- 
modities, with exceptions, (1) between junction Pa. highway 18 
and U. S. highway 20 near Girard, Pa., and Youngstown, O., 
and return over described routes; (2) between Bozadman, O., 
and junction O. highway 7 and U. S. highway 7; and (3)~be- 
tween Conneaut, O., and New Rochester, O., and return over 
a described route, for operating convenience only, serving no 
points not otherwise authorized. 


_ Nebraska (Chadron)—MC 2792, Sub. 5, Roy Beem. Per- 
mit proposed. Petroleum and petroleum products in bulk in 
tank trucks, from Cheyenne and Glenrock, Wyo., and from the 
Site of the White Eagle Refinery near Casper, Wyo., to Chadron, 
Gordon, and Crawford, Neb., over irregular routes, and re- 
jected shipments of the same commodities from these Neb. 
points on return to point of origin. 

Texas (Phillips)—MC 637, Sub. 4, J. J. Harrington Sons. 
Certificate proposed. (1) Machinery, equipment, materials, and 
Supplies used in or in connection with the development, produc- 
tion and distribution of natural gas and petroleum and their 
products and by-products; (2) Machinery, materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies used in or in connection with the construc- 
tion, maintenance and dismantling of pipe lines, including 
Stringing and picking up, with exceptions; and (3) heavy ma- 
Chinery and heavy or cumbersome commodities requiring spe- 
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cial equipment, and parts thereof; (a) between points in Okla., 
(b) between points in a described Tex. area; and (c) between 
points in the aforementioned Tex. territory and those in Okla., 
over irregular routes. 


Railroad Abandonments 


Sumpter Valley 


The Sumpter Valley Railway Co., in Finance No. 15253, has 
asked the Commission tor authority to abandon its line of-rail- 
road from a point near Bates to South Baker, in Grant and 
Baker counties, Ore., about 57 miles. The applicant said the 
abandonment should be permitted because the United States 
Forest Service had so reduced the amount of timber in the area 
for seasonal cutting that the tonnage of forest products avail- 
able for transportation would no longer support a rail operat.on. 

It said there would be substituted motor vehicle service, 
over a different route, and that the yard, switching and inter- 
change facilities at Baker would be retained to serve the mills 
at that point. 


Cc. & N. W. 


The Commission, division 4, by a report and order in Fi- 
nance No. 13907, Chicago & North Western Railway Co. Aban- 
donment, has denied an application of the North Western to 
abandon an approximately 37.69-mile branch line extending 
from Belle Plaine to What Cheer, in Benton, Tama, Poweshiek, 
and Keokuk counties, Ia. 

By a report and order in 254 I. C. C. 809, said the division, 
it denied application of the North Western trustee for aban- 
donment of the line without prejudice to renewal at the expira- 
tion of the calendar year 1943. On January 24, 1945, it said, 
the C. & N. W. Railway Co., successor to the trustee of the 
debtor company, filed an amended application for permission 
to abandon the branch. 

It was apparent, said the division, that the normal traffic 
available no longer warranted operation of the branch indef- 
initely, but, it added, if the branch were removed at this time 
shippers would be confronted with a serious transportation 
problem as no other means of transport were available to 
handle a large volume of the branch traffic. 

“Notwithstanding that the branch is in need of rehabilita- 
tion,” cuntinued the division, “it is believed that it can be 
continued in operation for at least another year without sub- 
stantial expenditures above the normal requirements.” 

The division said it was forced to conclude that continued 
operation would not impose an undue and unnecessary burden 
on the North Western or on interstate commerce. It said its 
denial of the application, however, would be without prejudice 
to the North Western’s right to renew it at some future date 
if the operations were conducted at substantial losses and 
other means of transport had substantially improved. 


Sacramento Northern 


The Sacramento Northern Railway has asked the Commis- 
sion, in Finance No. 15256, for authority to abandon a total of 
about 1,000 feet of track on Ninth Street in Chicco, Butte 
County, Calif., because city authorities desire to improve and 
pave the street. The applicant said industries located on the 
line did not object to the proposed abandonment since their 
use of the track had been negligible. 


Ask Tariff Relief for Rail Car 
Parking at Kentucky Races 


A special permission application (No. 864) to establish 
parking charges on sleeping, dining, club, observatiton, and 
baggage cars and coaches at Louisville, Ky., for the period of 
the spring race meet at Churchill Downs, April 26, to May 21, 
inclusive, has been filed with the Commission by J. E. Beggs, 
agent, Chicago, Ill., for the Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Monon, Illinois Central, Louisville & Nashville, New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, and Southern railways. 

Parking arrangements were to be made in advance through 
passenger traffic departments of Louisville terminal lines, ac- 
cording to the application. It said air-conditioned cars of all 
types might be parked by the B. & O., C. & O., I. C., N. Y. C., 
or Southern at Central Station, provided arrangements were 
made in advance. At Louisville Union Station, the Monon, L. 
& N., or Pennsylvania would park only air-conditioned cars of 
the ice-activated type, it said. 

Collection of parking charges would be made by the agent 
of the initial carrier at the time tickets were sold and after ar- 
rangements had been made with terminal lines, said the appli- 
cation, adding that agents collecting charges must furnish 
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parties purchasing tickets with receipts for the parking charges 
so that duplicate collections would not. be made at Louisville. 

The application said the proposed charges were $12 a car 
a day of 24 hours or fraction, except for air-conditioned or 
air-cooled cars, which were to be charged for at $20 a cara 
day, including water, ice and necessary sanitation. The charges 
were to be assessed from the time a car was placed on a side 
track until removed, said the application. 


Reconsideration of Sugar Rate 
Inquiry Denial Asked 


New England Motor Rate Bureau renews request for 


New England sugar rate investigation, saying “im- 


properly low rates” produce great carrier losses. 
Asks postponement of April 15 hearing in two sus- 
pension cases to afford time for consideration of its 
instant request 


New England Motor Rate Bureau, Inc., has asked the Com- 
mission, division 2, to reconsider its denial of a petition of the 
bureau for investigation of all rates on sugar within the New 
England territory. It also asked that hearing scheduled to be 
held in Boston Mass., April 15, in connection with I. and S. 
M-2591 and M-2602 be postponed to allow adequate time for 
consideration of its instant request. The bureau has pending a 
request for subpoenas for sugar company records (see Traffic 
World, April 6, P. 1038). 

The bureau said that division 2 considered the requested 
investigation ancillary to I. and S. M-2591 and M-2602, but 
that it was not intended by the bureau that it should be so con- 
sidered. The investigation, it said, would involve many rates 
not involved in the suspended schedules that were the subject 
of investigation in the suspension cases. The bureau asked that 
the suspension cases be heard at the time that hearings were 
held in connection with the general investigation of sugar rates 
or otherwise merged in that proceeding. 

The “improperly low rates” now in effect, were, in many 
instances, productive of great losses to the carriers, said the 
bureau, adding that in many instances these rates exercised a 
destructive effect, jeopardizing the entire rate structure when 
used as standards of comparison with rates on other commodi- 
ties. It said they should properly be the subject of revision in 
the common interest, adding: 


The carriers in calling for this investigation are not seeking unfair 
advantage or to become unjustly enriched in the transportation of 
sugar. but rather to establish a just and equitable rate sturcture for 
the movement of this commodity which will be just and reasonable 
and nondiscriminatory. 


Sugar rates in New England, continued the bureau, could 
not be adjusted through consideration solely of I. and S. M-2591 
and M-2602, because obviously, it said, the Commission would 
not have before it either the “chain store tariff,” publications 
of the Eastern Motor Freight Conference, Inc., or of any other 
rates applicable to sugar excepting the tariffs and suspended 
schedules directly involved in the suspended case. 


Pan-Ailantic Tariff 
Protests Withdrawn 


In withdrawing their protests to supplements to Pan-At- 
lantic Steamship Corporation tariffs, proposing increases for 
the wharfage and transportation of various commodities, in- 
cluding agricultural products between New Orleans, Mobile, 
and Tampa, the Office of Price Administration said it had acted 
on information from the War Shipping Administration, and 
the Department of Agriculture said it was convinced by the 
reply of Pan-Atlantic to the requests for suspension and the 
justifications it contained (see Traffic World, April 6). 

Pan-Atlantic said the increases were “absolutely neces- 
sary” if it was to meet the increased costs confronting it when 
service was resumed. After reviewing the increases in steve- 
doring, wharf labor and crew wages, Pan-Atlantic said the in- 
creases involved did not “come near reflecting the percentage 
of increases” shown in the wage increases, which, it said, com- 
prised a great bulk of the costs of coastwise operation. 

It said its freight rates had not been used as a basis for 
determining the prices on any cost-of-living commodities as 
set by the O. P. A., as its service was suspended in April, 1942. 
Even with the increased rates, it said, the freight charges paid 
by the shipping public would be less than those presently being 
paid and should rather result in a reduction in the price of com- 
modities moving via its service, citing fresh and canned citrus 
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— on its line as proposed as being lower than either rail or 
truck. 

The Department of Agriculture, in withdrawing its protest, 
said it was not to be taken as meaning that steamship com- 
panies might continue the trend of increased charges for trans- 
porting agricultural products in services still non-existent. 
Such increases, it said, must be justified by something more 
than blanket statements that they were necessary to resume 
operations. 


Suspension of Florida Motor 
Rates Protested 


Florida interests have asked the Commission to suspend 
supplement No. 29 to Southern Motor Carriers Rate Con- 
ference freight tariff No. 12-D, MF-I. C. C. No. 289 which, they 
say, cancels the tariff and provides that rates and provisions in 
S. M. C. R. C. MF-I. C. C. No. 370 will apply effective April 18, 
Tariff No. 289, they said, published proportional rates on classes 
and commodities between points in Florida and various port 
cities in Florida. 

Cancellation of the class rates as provided in the supple- 
ment would establish class rates on the basis of the rail-rate 
making distances applied to Southern Class Rate Investigation, 
100 I. C. C. 513, K-2 scale, plussed by the Florida arbitraries, 
they said, and that the resulting rates were, in effect, the rail 
rates including the arbitraries increased 10.24 per cent. Can- 
cellation of the tariff as to general class rates in it would es- 
tablish as proportional rates the present interstate rates, said 
the Florida interests, which local rates, they contended, were 
paper rates, actual local traffic being handled on the intrastate 
rate. The present intrastate adjustment, which does not in- 
po the arbitraries, was actually a voluntary adjustment, they 
said. 

There could be no possible reason advanced by the par- 
ticipating carriers for application of interstate rates from and 
to Florida ports higher than the same carriers participated in 
between points in other southeastern states, nor higher than the 
local intrastate adjustment in which they participated, said the 
Florida protestants. 

They also objected to the fact that, they said, the rates to 
be applied in lieu of the proportional rates, contained the Flor- 
ida arbitraries, prescribed for application via the rail lines. 
General increases applied by the motor carriers had inflated 
the arbitraries by increases of 10, 6, and 4 per cent, they said, 
and that no reason had been advanced by the Commission in 
prescribing the arbitraries for rail application was applicable 
to rates via motor common carriers in 1936. 

Among other things, the Florida protestants said elimina- 
tion of lawful water-truck rates under the present troublesome 
situation with reference to the reestablishment of adequate 
coastal and intercoastal service would be “just one more ob- 
stacle hindering the reestablishment of that necessary trans- 
portation facility.” 

The petition to suspend was filed by the Florida Rate Con- 
ference on behalf of the Greater Miami Traffic Association; 
Broward County Port Authority; Tampa Traffic Association; 
Jacksonville Traffic Bureau; and the Traffic Bureau, Chamber 
of Commerce, of St. Petersburg. 


WEST COAST HOUSEHOLD GOODS FORWARDING 
Market Street Van & Storage, Inc., a motor carrier of San 


' Francisco, Calif., has asked the Commission, in FF-167, for 


authority to institute a forwarder operation through the use 
of rail facilities for transporting household goods and/or auto- 
mobiles from the San Francisco Bay area and Los Angeles to 
eastern points. Principal break-bulk and destination points 
were listed as: Kansas City, Mo., Chicago, St. Paul, Memphis, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, Boston, and New York City. 
The applicant said it was engaged in hauling, packing, and 
crating household goods and was on the approved list of house- 
hold goods freight forwarders of the navy. However, it said, 
lack of proper authority to carry automobiles in connection 
with the operation had necessitated turning down certain ton- 
nage offered. Applicant said its household goods motor carrier 
operation was operated under a certificate in MC 13771. 


ALLIED VAN PLAN WITHDRAWALS 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., and Geo. B. Holman & Co., have 
filed a supplemental petition, and John R. Turney, for Allied, 
has directed a letter to the Commission in MC F-2787, Allied 


Van Lines, Inc.—Purchase—Evanston Fireproof Warehouse, et 
al.—Control—Allied Van Lines, Inc., a proceeding involving 


transfer of the rights of more than 300 carriers of household 


goods to Allied and distribution of Allied stock to them, indi- 
cating withdrawal of certain of the carriers from the proposal. 
By the supplemental petition George B. Holman & Co, 
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and Allied recorded cancellation of the agreement with that 
company which, the petition said, had entered into a non-car- 




































































































































































1 or | vier agency contract as the agent of Allied, with Holman sub- 
scribing for one share of the Allied stock. 
test, Mr. Turney’s letter said that, if the transaction was ap- 
‘om- | proved, it would “not be consummate” in so far as the follow- 
ans- fing were concerned: Forest Monger, doing business as Forest 
cent. Monger Transfer Co.; Fisher Moving & Storage Co.; Lyon Van 
nore § ¢ Storage Co., California Corporation; Lyon Van & Storage Co., 
ume — washington Corporation; Lyon Van & Storage Co., Inc., Ore- 
gon Corporation; McLean the Mover, Inc.; and Lyon Van Lines, 
Inc. These companies, the letter said, had decided not to trans- 
fer their operating rights to Allied in the event the transaction 
involved in the proceeding was approved by the Commission. 
pend New England Motor Rate 
on- 
they [Increases Opposed 
1 18. Greater efficiency in management on part of motor 
asses | carriers indicated as needed by those asking suspen- 
port sion of tariffs carrying 10 per cent increase in rates. 
pple- Boston Chamber of Commerce asks no suspension, 
-rate | but investigation, because of importance of motor 
ition, transport to its members 
aries, : 
> rail The Commission has received requests for suspension and 
Can- investigation, and requests for investigation only, of New Eng- 
d es- fland Motor Rate Bureau master tariff No. 4, MF-I. C. C. No. 
said §.4-58, published also on behalf of the New Hampshire Motor 
were Rate Bureau (MF-I. C. C. No. A-54) and Maine Motor Rate 
state Bureau (MF-I. C. C. No. A-12), and of Eastern Motor Freight 
%t in- | Conference master tariff No. 3, MF-I. C. C. No. A-12. These 
they fitariffs, published to become effective April 15, carry what the 
New England bureau described as a 10 per cent increase on all 
par- classes of freight and weight breakdowns. 
1 and Previously, Grinnell Co. had asked suspension of the New 
ed in §England and Eastern Motor Freight master tariffs. In report- 
in the fing that request in the Traffic World for Avril 6, p. 1035, the 
id the §two master tariffs were incorrectly coupled with Middle At- 
lantic States Motor Carrier Conference master tariff No. 4. The 
tes to fincreases in the latter tariff are not on the same basis (see 
Flor- § Traffic World, March 23, p. 853). 
lines. Suspension of the New England Motor Rate Bureau master 
flated ftariff was asked by Lambert Pharmacal Co.: American Home 
y Said, [Products Corporation and its subsidiaries; The New England 
lon In §Traffic Leaztue; American Drug Manufacturers Association, 
icable §Drug and Toilet Prenaration Traffic Conference, Proprietary 
eed Association of America and Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 
imina- §ijointlv, and the Association of American Battery Manufacturers. 
esome The New England Motor Rate Bureau and the Fastern 
equate Motor Freight conference tariffs were opposed by Middle At- 
re Ob- Blantic Shippers’ Motor Carrier Committee; the Office of Price 
trans- 9 Administration; and the Department of Agriculture. 
Those asking that the “interim” increase be permitted to 
e Con- Fhecome effective, with the understanding that the Commission 
lation; enter into a general investication to require motor carriers to - 
lation; Biustify the increases, were the Associated Industries of Massa- 
amber Fchusetts, and the Boston Chamber of Commerce. The Associated 
Industries ask that the motor carriers be required to “justify 
the increases and rate structure of the motor carriers serving 
NG the New England area,” while the Boston chamber asked an 
of San finvestigation of the reasonableness and propriety of the various 
57, for Freadjustments proposed. 
he use In reply to the petition of the New England Traffic Leacue, 
r auto- §the Eastern Motor Freight Conference referred to reports filed 
eles tO Fwith the Commission by motor common carriers “operating 
points § within the Ex Parte MC-22 area,” for the year 1945 indicating 
>mphis, fan operating ratio on the average of approximately 100 per 
ty. cent, adding that “these reports show a rising exnense-total 
ng, and B for the last two quarters of that year from which the claims 
h gga of carriers generally in this area that their operating expenses 
it sald, Bexceeq their operating revenues appear to be clearly sub- 
nection Estantiated.” 
poodhe 3 Defense of Schedules 
1. Common knowledge of shinners and carriers as a whole 
Was so convincing of the imverative need for quick relief throuch 
4 general increasing of rates and charges that “it is survrising 
>.. have to find an organization such as the New England Traffic Leazue 
- Allied, §°PPOSing the granting of such relief,” said the conference, and 
“Allied PMtrasted this with the petition of the Boston Chamber of 
ouse, et Commerce. The conference said it concurred in the wish of 
wolving |‘te Boston chamber that there be an investigation as to the 
yusehold ["4Sonableness of the increases. 
m, indi- The conference also cited what it said was the small num- 
roposal. ber of individual carriers taking any exception whatsoever to 
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the full application of the general increase. It said that before 
publication of the increases “every one of our principals” was 
afforded full opportunity to instruct as to the exceptions de- 
sired by them, “with assurance that their individual instructions 
would, as always, under our rate-publishing procedure—take 
precedence over the recommendations of the General Rate 
Committee.” The very fact so few exceptions had “been in- 
structed” emphasized the dire need of the carriers as a whole 
for revenue-relief, said the conference, because the usual “ship- 
per-pressure” on individual carriers had by no means been 
absent in connection with the publication and filing of the gen- 
eral increases. 

If the request of the Traffic League was granted, the con- 
ference said that ‘‘we are firmly of the opinion that the results 
will be disastrous, because the carriers as a whole cannot pos- 
sibly continue operations which result in expenses exceeding 
the revenue-production therefrom.” Other similar petitions for 
suspension should be denied, it said. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., asking suspension of the N. E. 
M. R. B. tariff, said, among other things, that the protested 
tariff proposed to establish increases on rates already subjected 
to increases of 6 per cent and 4 per cent over the base rate, and 
that application of proposed increases as provided in item 5 on 
page 2 of the tariff was so ambiguous it was doubtful whether 
the lawful rate could be determined. This item, it said, provided 
increases for minimum charges, commodity, any quantity, less- 
truck-load, and truck-load rates, “and to be sure nothing had 
been overlooked item No. 5, 3 (d) provided for increases on 
all other rates, which petitioner assumes to mean accessorial 
charges, et cetera.” 

In what appear to be identical protests, the group headed 
by the American Drug Manufacturers Association, and the 
American Home Products Corporation, said that “any general 
increase at this time appears to be unwarranted in fact, un- 
sound in theory, and vicious in practice.’”’ They took the po- 
sition that cost of service might be the prime determinant of 
motor carrier rates but added that, “in the public interest, such 
cost should be predicated on ‘honest, economical, and efficient 
management’.”” The Lambert protest, along these lines, said 
the public might not be deprived of the usefulness, except at 
“these excessive charges,” of the many motor carriers who 
have operated with efficiency and economy.” 

The Association of American Battery Manufacturers said 
the tariff had evidently not been predicated on any definite 
basis and that “because of this are increases based on con- 
jecture.” If it could be assumed that on like traffic a greater 
charge was made for the longer run than the shorter haul, it 
said, the variation of percentage increase penalized the shipper 
confined to shipping the shorter distance. 

The New England Traffic League, referring to the increases 
of 6 per cent, 4 per cent, and the emergency charges of 2% 
cents a hundredweight on less-than-truckload rates and of one 
cent a hundredweight on truckload rates, said that the New 
England bureau tariff ‘proposes. to increase the trucking rates 
an additional 10 to 25 per cent,”’ and would become a permanent 
part of the rate structure, not being of a temporary nature. 
Motor carriers in New England, the league said, should do 
everything possible to reduce their overhead, and straighten 
out their own financial conditions without further rate increases 
at this time. Failures, where they appeared in industry, it 
said, always revealed an overhead entirely out of proportion 
to sales or production, “costs which improperly described con- 
ditions, inefficiency in general, whether in manpower or equip- 
ment.” The motor carrier industry could well incorporate a 
few modern business practices to the end that increased profits 
would replace present losses, it said. 


The Middle Atlantic Shippers’ Motor Carrier Committee, 
protesting the two master tariffs, said the small number of car- 
riers operating in and out of New England having a higher 
operating ratio than 95 per cent could adjust their condition 
without the necessity of general increases. The Price Adminis- 
trator said the carriers had not submitted any detailed justifi- 
cation when they filed their 30-day notices with his office, ex- 
cept for generalized statements that their operating ratios 
indicated losses. The carriers had taken many months to decide 
what they would do in this Commission, said the O. P. A., but 
that they now insisted that the Commission arrive at its deci- 
sion within a few days without the “facts and reasons which 
the carriers are withholding.” There was no reason, it said, 
why the Commission could not conduct a hearing in a short 
period of time, after which the suspension could be lifted pend- 
ing further proceedings in the case as soon as the Commission 
had satisfied itself by facts of record that the proposal was 
justified in whole or in part. 

The Department of Agriculture, as did the O. P. A., re- 
ferred to the earlier increases in motor carrier rates. It said 
that in the 4-per cent increase case, while the carriers had asked 
for a 12% per cent increase, the Commission had found that a 
4 per cent increase was adequate. Therefore, it said, it was 
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assumed that the blanket increases amounting to 10 per cent 
should be materially decreased. 


Tariff Supporters 


The Associated Industries of Massachusetts registered its 
request that the rates be permitted to become effective, fol- 
lowed by an investigation, in a telegram. The Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, after reviewing conferences leading to the emer- 
gency charges on less-truckload and truck-load shipments, said 
it had been estimated these increases would produce enough 
additional revenue to reduce operating ratios to 94, or 95, but 
that in the late summer and early fall of 1945 operating costs 
had again begun to rise. This led to further joint conferences, 
it said, and after referring to continuing rising costs for the 
carriers, said while considerable doubt existed in the minds of 
buyers of motor transportation, it played such an important 
part in the business life of the area that “we view with alarm 
the probability that failure to promptly strengthen the finan- 
cial position of the motor carriers, will result in deterioration 
of the quality and quantity of service now rendered, as well as 
force some operators out of business.” 


Eastern Motor Carriers Defend 
Proposed Increases 


Say carriers would divest themselves of unprofitable 
local and interline traffic if given freedom of judg- 
ment, and that what was proposed was a “conserva- 
tive” step in that direction. While inadequate, 
carriers say proposed increases will enable them 
to survive the year 1946. 


Denying “emnhaticallv” that there is inefficiency and waste 
in the motor carrier industrv, the Middle Atlantic States Motor 
Carrier Conference has filed with the Commission a renlv to 38 
requests for suspension of its master traffic No. 4, MF-I.C.C. 
No. A-194, and connecting link sunplements. The schedules, 
published to become effect've April 15, would substitute for 
present emervencv charges (2% cents per 100 pownds on L.T.L. 
or anv-auantitv shipments and one cent per 100 pounds on 
truckload rates) increases in the hase rates of 15 per cent on 
shipments weirhing less than 6.000 pounds and 4 per cent on 
shipments weirhing 6 000 nounds or over. Among anvendices to 
the replv is the justification furnished the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration at the time the tariffs were filed (see Traffic 
World. March 23. vp. 853). 

Those protesting the proposed increases were: 


Office of Price Administration; Department of Agriculture: Ameri- 
can Drug Manufacturers Association, American-Franklin-Olean Tile Co.; 
American Home Products Corporation and its subsidiaries: Association 
of American Battery Manufacturers: Association of Manufacturers of 
Confectionery and Chocolate: Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.; Columbia 
Mills; Drug & Toilet Prenarations Traffic Conference: Durkee Famous 
Foods, division of the Glidden Co.: Electric Auto Lite Co.; Electric 
Storage Battery Co.: Thomas A. Edison Co.: Fairbanks Co.; Globe 
Union. Inc.; G. R. Kinney Co.; Kraft Foods Co.; Lambert Pharmacal 
Co.; Francis H. Leggett & Co.; Thomas J. Lipton. Inc.; Lynchburg 
(Va.) Traffic Bureau; Manufacturers Association of Montgomery Coun- 
ty (Pa.); Middle Atlantic Shippers’ Motor Carrier Committee; National 
Battery Co.; New Jersey Canners Association; Norfolk Port Traffic 
Commission: Proctor Electric Co.; Proprietary Association of America; 
Richmond (Va.) Chamber of Commerce; Stewart Hartshorn Co.; Syl- 
vania Tndustrial Corporation; Toilet Goods Association; Vick Chemical 
Co.; Weiss & Klau; Western Shade Cloth Co.; S. S. White Dental 
Manufacturing Co., and Willard Storage Battery Co. 


For convenience, the conference summarized what it said 
were the 17 grounds for susrension on which the protests were 
collectively based, and its answer followed each of the stated 
grounds. 

As to the allegation that the nrinciple of a weight “break- 
down” in publishing less-than-truckload rates was a new one in 
the territory, the conference said while it was true there were 
no such rates helow truckload rates in the tariffs of respond- 
ent carriers, the princivle of such rates had been advocated 
by shinvpers generally since the passage of the motor carrier 
act. It added that they had always been in effect in New 
England and that that territory’s rate structure had received 
approval of practically all organized shinver groups. Rates 
based on shipments weights, except for truckloads, has not been 
deemed necessary while motor carrier rates were on a parity 
with the rail rates, it said. but. with the motor carrier rate 
level about 15 per cent higher than those of its princinal com- 
petitors and the costs of handling smaller shinments known to 
be greatly in excess of the costs of handling larger shipments, 
respondents believed they had no alternative but to remain as 
nearly competitive as possible with the rails on the larger ship- 
ments. On those, it said, according to cost studies, they could 
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make a reasonable profit, adding that “they are, in fact, lean- 
ing toward the thought that the shippers were right about this 
in the first place.” In any event, the conference said, there 
could be nothing unlawful per se about different rates on 
different sized shipments when justified by costs, comparing 
such differences with those between truckload and less-truck- 
load shipments. 

To the allegation that the proposed rates would interfere 
with reconversion, the conference said the average less-truck- 
load rate in the territory was about .59 cent per pound, and an 
11 per cent increase would amount to an increase of .0649 cent 
per pound, which, it continued, should “not be very important 
to a manufacturer, distributor, or retailer.” 

Dependable transportation was a prime necessity, it said, 
and of far greater importance than price increases of a fraction 
of a cent per pound, nor could motor carriers continue giving 
essential transportation service * with expenses exceeding 
revenues. 

It was inherent in any rate structure based on rate differ- 
ences for different weights that the charge for the minimum 
weight in any shipment weight bracket would also be the 
charge for shipments weighing slightly less, said the conference, 
answering the allegation that the charge for shipments of 6,000 
pounds and those weighing between 5,426 and 6,000 pounds 
would be the same. 


L.T.L. Shipments 69.1 Per Cent of Revenue 


The conference denied that 95 per cent of motor revenue 
was derived from less-than-truckload shipments. Referring to 
another appendix to the reply, it said a 3-day traffic study 
showed less-than-truckload shipments, including minimum 
charge shipments, accounted for 69.1 per cent of the total 
revenue, shipments less than 6,000 pounds accounting for 51.2 
per cent. 

The conference said it was not thought a _ substantial 
amount of traffic would be driven to other modes of transporta- 
tion. Some loss was expected, it said, but that the end of the 
existence of the motor carriers would be merely a matter of 
time with expenses exceeding revenue, adding that “it is cer- 
tain that increased rates would not worsen their condition.” 

It was true, said the conference, that the entire burden of 
the increase would fall on shipments weighing less than 6,000 
pounds. But. it said, “if this is the business on which the car- 
riers are losing money, it is proper and lawful in every way to 
make it bear the burden of the necessarv increase to keep the 
carriers in a solvent position.” Cost studies showed shipments 
in excess of 6,000 pounds generally profitable. it said. and that 
it would not only be improper to increase rates on those ship- 
ments, but unfair to the carriers to increase their present 
severe handicap in meeting competition. 

As to the allegation that rule 25 of sunplement 42 to 
MF-I.C.C. No. A-156 was unreasonable, the conference said that 
without that rule it was its opinion that the increases would 
applv to the weisht of each article in mixed shipments of 
articles taking different rates. It said the rule was designed to 
permit use of the 6,000-pound charge as maximum when the 
total weight of any such mixed shipment was less than 6.000 
pounds adding that “in making this concession we deem it fair 
and proner to anvly on any weight deficit the rate on the high- 
est rated article.” In princinle. it said, this was the same as 
“our mixed carload rate (rule 2) in our MF-I.C.C. No. A-156.” 

Protestants making the claim that the motor carriers were 
already making a good profit had resorted to some “very 
peculiar reasoning and deduction.” said the conference. The 
protestants had not made themselves clear, it said, but that it 
was assumed the revenue deficit in handling minimum charge 
shipments was being disregarded “on the specious argument 
that minimum charges are before the commission in I. & S. 
docket M-2436.” This, the conference said, was highly incon- 
sistent when the same protestants participated in that proceed- 
ings and onposed increases in the minimum charges—“even in-} 
creases which would still fall far short of making up this 
deficit.” In any event, it continued, “the reports of the carriers § 
filed with the Commission refute any such absurd contention. 


Competition a Factor 


As to the allegation that continuation of currently appli- 
cable rates between New York, N. Y., and Pittsburgh and cel- 
tain other points amounted to undue preference and prejudice, 
the conference said in every case where this was true it was 
due to competition claiming the carriers responsible for such 
rates to be of the most potent character. As to rate betwern 
the Pittsburgh area and eastern points, it said Continental 
Transportation Lines, Inc., an individual carrier publishing its 
own tariffs and the largest and strongest carrier operating !0 
the territory, took the position that “the potency of railroad 
and forwarder competition makes it impossible for it to apply 
the increases.” Respondents here could not possibly compete 
with Continental unless they were on a rate parity, the con- 
ference continued, adding that they also recognized railroad 
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and forwarder competition between these particular places. 
However, it added, some increases of a different character had 
been decided on and would very shortly be pubilshed. 


The conference said it doubted whether the suggestion, that 


carriers operating at a deficit should meet their problem by in- 
creasing their rates by the use of arbitraries without disturbing 
the rates of the few carriers who were in a profit position, had 


been seriously made. A carrier operating at a deficit would 
be forced out of business if it made its rates generally higher 
than those of its competitors, it said. Attempts along that line 
had been suspended in practically every case on protest of the 
O.P.A., it said, adding that in one case at least the Commission 
found the increases unjustified and in other cases permitted 
cancellation of the suspended matter and discontinued the pro- 
ceedings. All those cases, it said, involved attempts to increase 
rates on traffic which, in the judgment of the carriers, was be- 
ing handled at a loss. 


As to other alleged ground for suspension, the conference 
said the Commission had in several cases recognized the pro- 
priety of measuring motor carrier profits by gross transporta- 
tion revenues without regard to property investment; that it 
was unnecessary to discuss the contention that the increases 
were based on the theory of what the traffic would bear, since 
the proposals were based on costs; that the same increases in 
base rates were in process of publication by the publishing 
agent for intrastate New York State carriers: and that differ- 
ences in rates in middle Atlantic and overhead between Middle 
Atlantic and New England could not, in the emergency, be 
avoided. This, said the conference, did not of itself make the 
proposed rates unlawful, adding it was understood a decision 
had been reached to make increases between Middle Atlantic, 
on the one hand, and Central Territory and Southern Territory 
points, on the other, so that the differing rates would represent 
a temporary condition. 


No Inefficiency or Waste 


Referring to the allegation that there was inefficiency and 
waste in the industry, the conference said: 


This is emphatically denied. While conceding that in the case of 
a very small number of carriers there may be some irregularities, we 
insist that on the whole there is not a more efficiently managed industry 
in the country. There is less evidence of carelessness and extravagance 
in the trucking industry than anywhere else. Except for efficiency of 
the highest order, the industry would not now exist. 


Answering the allegations that motor carrier losses were 
due to application of joint through rates via two or more car- 
riers, the conference said, among other things, that carriers 
almost invariably restricted their joint rates to particular con- 
nections, selected with regard to interchange economy and 
other favorable conditions, and observed minimum rates to 
avoid handling shipments at out-of-pocket losses. 


It added that, according to most recent studies in the 
territory, only about 15 per cent of the total business was 
interline, and added: 


If given the freedom of exercising their considered judgement, the 
carriers would very quickly divest themselves of traffic which is un- 
profitable whether it be interline or local, and what we are proposing 
now is a conservative step in that direction. 


The word “conservative” was underlined. 


_ The conference said cost studies did not confirm the allega- 

tion that the rates for long distances were too low. It said 
respondent carriers handling principally short-haul shipments 
were in practically the same non-profit position as carriers han- 
dling principally long-haul shipments. If it was left to the car- 
Tiers, said the conference, they would naturally so adjust their 
rates as to make them reasonably profitable for both types of 
traffic. It added that “very few motor carriers handle both 
short-haul and long-haul traffic. Therefore, they do not have 
the problem of determining which is the least profitable.” 


_ Referring to one of the appendices to the reply, in a general 
discussion, the conference said that, on the assumption that the 
data obtained in a three-day traffic study was representative 
of the traffic the carriers would continue to handle, the ap- 
pendix showed the new over-all revenue increase under the 
proposed rates would be only approximately 6 per cent (not in- 
cluding the increase derived from increased minimum charges 
already in effect). This would be wholly inadequate, it said, but 
that respondents deemed it inadvisable to make any greater 
Increases at this time because of their competition with other 
modes of transportation, hoping that improved business, with 
possible further increases in unduly depressed or subnormal 
rates, together with possible operating economies, would enable 
the carriers “to at least survive the year 1946.” 


Sale of “One Gallus” Bus Route 
for $35,000 Protested 


Objections to the sale of a bus route of 40.8 miles of gravel 
road for $35,000 have been raised by Southern Bus Lines, Inc., 
in a brief filed with the Commission in MC F-3032, Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad Co.—Control; Gulf Transport Co.—Purchase— 
Clayton ‘ltinsley. The route is between Meridian, Miss., and 
Butler, Ala. 

The cost of the route to Gulf Transport would be almost 
$1,000 a route mile, said Southern. In terms of population at 
points not presently served by ,Gulf—1,849 persons—the con- 
sideration represented $20 per person for “naked franchise 
rights,” said Southern. It said the operator had no stations, 
the Union Hotel in Meridian permitting him to use its lobby 
for white people, while Negroes could wait in the bus, and 
quoted Mr. Tinsley as saying most of the business on the route 
was “just country people with lots of sacks, children eating 
candy and cake, spilling stuff all over the country, and my 
old busses were too ragged and muddy, and I felt that my little 
one galius operation would look out of place in that ter- 
minal... .” Reference was to the Union Bus Station, according 
to the brief. 

Southern said Mr. Tinsley was apparently primarily inter- 
ested in “the mail contract,” the revenue from which, it said, 
was $1,800 a year, adding that Gulf valued the business so 
lightly that immediately on beginning to operate under a lease, 
it arranged for handling of the mails by an individual. It said 
Tinsley’s total operating revenue for 1945 from all operations, 
both north and south of Meridian, was $35,994.69, and his net 
before income taxes from all of his operations, $2,512.23. 

It said that, in spite of the willingness of the applicant to 
spread the purchase price over 10 years, “the proposed payment 
of about $37,400 for tranchise rights of dubious legitimate value 
is without warrant.” Southern said it was convinced that ap- 
proval of the acquisition would permit the “Burlington-All] 
American system and the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad to 
engage in destructive and unfair competition with the estab- 
lished independent bus service” afforded by it. It had introduced 
exhibits, it said, that showed the extent to which the railroad 
had already duplicated the passenger service of Southern. 

Southern alleged Gulf Transport had leased and sold oper- 
ations on good roads between points served by its own railroad 
and established operations on bad roads long distances from 
its own rail and through bus operations, “governed largely by 
the destructive effect upon Southern Bus.” It also alleged 
there was competition by “rebate and discrimination” saying 
that “the manipulation and variation of rates as between pas- 
sengers traveling over the same railroad and bus line by means 
of the sale of interchangeable rail-bus tickets constitutes a 
viciously unfair practice to both the passengers and to com- 
petitive carriers,” and when extended beyond the region nor- 
mally served by the railroad into competition with independent 
bus lines and “supposedly” independent rail passenger carriers 

. . it was clearly such an abuse of section 5 as was intended 
to be prohibited by the interstate commerce act. 

Among the findings of fact proposed by Southern were the 
relationships between the Burlington and the G. M. & O., and 
between Gulf Transport and All American Bus Lines, and that 
the proposed acquisition was ‘“‘a part of the plan involving the 
acquisition of Mo-Ark Trailways to ‘blanket’ existing independ- 
ent Trailways motor carriers and by destructive competition 
to eliminate such carriers or make them available for future 
purchases.” 


G. M. & O. and G. T. Co. Ask to File Correction 


The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co., and Gulf Transport 
Co., have asked the Commission for permission to file a “cor- 
rection of statements in brief of protestant, Southern Bus Lines, 
Inc.,” in MC F-3032, in which it asks that “in view of the nu- 
merous false, misleading or unfounded statements contained in 
protestant’s original brief in this cause, it strike that document 
from its files and return it to its author; or, in the alternative, 
that it consider the corrections referred to above in connection 
with its consideration of protestant’s said original brief.” 

In their own brief in the proceeding the railroad, and its 
motor carrier subsidiary, said the attention of Gulf had been 
called to the necessity for more adequate and satisfactory serv- 
ice between local points on its Mobile-York route and Me- 
ridian. Since Meridian was the principal trading center for this 
territory, Gulf said it considered filing application for authority 
to extend its line from Butler to Meridian in order to enlarge 
its service to the public and provide for its patrons needed travel 
facilities to and from Meridian. 

“Such an application, of course, would have overridden the 
Tinsley route,” continued the brief. “Pursuant to its policy 
of desisting from taking such action to the detriment of local 
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operators in the territory under circumstances such as here 
present, Gulf ‘lransport ... began negotiations with Mr. ‘1ins- 
sey for acquisition of the Butier-Meridian portion of his line. 
At first Mr. ‘linsley placed a price of $95,0UU on the franchise. 
Later, after negotiations which extended over a period of nine 
months or more, he reduced this figure to $35,0U0, which was 
accepted. Mr. ‘linsley had conciuded the negotiations because, 
on his doctor’s advice, he felt it necessary to withdraw from 
the bus business.” 

The railroad and the bus line reviewed the improved serv- 
ice under Gult’s operation of the ‘l'insley rights, leased to the 
bus line. As to Southern Bus lines, they said it did not operate 
along the route, but had protested without making a showing of 
any “off-setting disadvantage.” Its witnesses indicated a tear 
that some trainc handled by it. between Meridian and Mobile 
would be diverted to Gulf’s route via Butler, said Gulf, but 
without estimating how many passengers or how much revenue 
would be diverted. Observing that, November 30, 1945, South- 
ern had nearly $7,000,000 of current assets, and had operating 
revenues for the first 11 months of 1945 of $8,500,000, earning 
net income betore income taxes of about $2,000,000, Gulf and 
its parent company said the Commission should conclude that 
any diversion that might conceivably take place would not ham- 
per Southern in its efforts to make profits tor its owner, “a 
large eastern loan company.” 

Among other things in their statement of corrections, the 
railroad and the bus line quoted from testimony intended to re- 
but Southern’s statement that the involved road penetrated an 
exceedingly light populated area. Other statements, they said, 
were not supported by the record. 


Commission Stands Pat on. 
Hoch-Smith Case Order 


The Commission has denied a request of the southern 
railroads for reconsideration in the Hoch-Smith southern grain 
case, as well as requests of grain interests that the Commis- 
sion require the respondents to provide transit in connection 
with the one-factor all-rail rates on grain and grain products 
prescribed from the northwest in those proceedings (see ‘lraf- 
tic World, March 9, p. 663; March 16, p. 748; March 23, p. 819). 

By an order in 1. and S. 4208, Grain To, Krom and Between 
Southern ‘Territory, No. 17000, Rate Structure Investigation, 
part 7—and Grain and Grain Products To and Within Southern 
‘Yerritory, and embraced cases, the Commission denied: A pe- 
tition of the southern rail carriers for reconsideration; a peti- 
tion of the New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau tor 
clarification of the report and order insofar as they related to 
grain and grain products from Texas; a petition of Minneapolis 
‘Traffic Association for reopening, reargument, and reconsidera- 
tion; and petitions of Ballard & Ballard Co. et al., Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Duluth Board of Trade, Glove Mills (trade name), Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Merchants Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., Milwaukee 
Grain and Stock Exchange, North Pacific Millers’ Association, 
and Southern Grain and Grain Products Traffic Counsel for 
clarification or order on the present record directing respond- 
ents to provide transit in connection with the one-factor all- 
rail rates prescribed in those proceedings from the North Pa- 
cific Coast and Montana groups. 


Hoch-Smith Grain Case Orders 


The board of trade of Kansas City, Mo., and the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) grain exchange, replying to petitions of various grain 
interests that the railroads be required to establish transit 
under the one-factor through rates prescribed in I. & S. No. 4208 
have asked denial of those petitions unless any relief granted be 
made to include stopping in transit on the same terms and con- 
ditions at St. Joseph and Kansas City. 

The Missouri reply was to petitions of Minneapolis Traffic 
Association; Pillsbury mills, (5)8; Board of Trade of the City 


of Chicago; Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.; Milwaukee Grain. 


and Stock Exchange; Ballard and Ballard and others; Duluth 


Board of Trade; and Southern Grain and Grain Products Traffic 
Council. 


CAR UNLOADING ORDERS 


By service order No. 485, Juice at Brooklyn, N. Y., Be 
Unloaded, the Commission, division 3, has ordered the Long 
Island Rail Road Co. to unload two cars loaded with canned 
orange juice now on hand at Bushwick Station, Brooklyn. The 
order will expire on notice to the Commission that the cars 
have been unloaded, and when, where, and by whom. 

By service order No. 486, the Commission, division 3, has 
ordered the International-Great Northern to unload forthwith 
two cars loaded with machinery on hand at San Antonio, Tex., 
consigned order Iowa Manufacturing Co., notify King Transport 
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Co. The order will expire when the Commission’s Bureau of 
Service has been notified of completion of unloading and by 
whom, when, and where the unloading was performed. 







POTATO ICING PERMIT 
By general permit No. 2 under service order No. 479, Icing 
Restriction on Potatoes in the East, which restricted icing or 
reicing of potatoes at any point east of the Mississippi River, 
originating in 12 eastern and southeastern states (see Tratfiic 
World, Apr. 6, p. 1040), the director of the Commniss.on’s 
Bureau of Service has granted railroads permission: 










On any refrigerator car loaded with potatoes originating at any 
point in Alabama or Escambia county, Fla., to provide the first or 
initial icing at an icing station not beyond Atlanta, Ga., or Jackson, 
Memphis or Nashville, '1'‘enn., and to reice once in transit to full bunker 
capacity at a regular icing station en route beyond station where car 
was initially iced. 








The permit is effective from 12:01 a. m., April 12, and will 
expire at ll:oY p. m., June 30. Cars moving at the time the 
order becomes effective may be accorded icing and reicing 
authorized. Waybills are to show reference to the general per- 
mit. 









EMPTY REFRIGERATOR CAR ORDER 


By amendment No. 4 to service order No. 95, which desig- 
nated agents with authority to control the movement of empty 
refrigerator cars within or between Arizona and California and 
within Texas, in connection with the control of empty refriger- 
ator cars on railroads serving points where fresh fruits and 
vegetables are tendered for loading, the Commission, division 
3, has set June 30 as the expiration date of the order, as 
amended (see Traffic World, Dec. 29, p. 1600). 












REEFER EXPEDITING ORDER EXPIRATION 


The Commission, division 3, has set August 31 as the ex- 
piration date of five service orders intended to expedite the 
handling of refrigerator cars. The action was taken by the 
following amendments: 







Amendment No. 7 to Service Order No. 395, free time on refrig- 
erator cars (see Traffic World, December 15, 1945, p. 1476). 

Amendment No. 2 to Service Order No. 396, Perishables—Restric- 
tions on- reconsigning, which required application of full local or joint 
rates on carload shipments of perishables held beyond two days and 
reforwarded (see Traffic World, December 15, p. 1475). 

Amendment No. 2 to Service Order No. 436, removal and return of 
empty refrigerator cars, requiring railroads to remove from the place 
of unloading empty refrigerator cars within 24 hours after unloading, 
among other things (see Traffic World, January 26, p. 229). 

Amendment No. 4 to Fourth Revised Service Order No. 180, de- 
murrage on refrigerator cars, under which the Commission recently 
lowered penalty demurrage charges set up in the war period (see Traffic 
World, April 6, p. 1039). 

Amendment No. 4 to Revised Service Order No. 188, refrigerator 
car demurrage on State Belt Railroad of California, which established 
the same demurrage rates as under Service Order No. 180 and its 
amendments. 



















REEFER SUBSTITUTION WESTBOUND 


By amendment No. 1 to fourth revised service order No. 
104, Substitution of Refrigerator for Box Cars, the Commis- 
sion, division 3, effective 12:01 a. m., April 10, has made a 
change in the origin territory, by substituting the following 
paragraph (a) (i) for that appearing in the fourth revised 
order: 


(i) Westbound shipments in carloads originating at points shown 
as origin point in Agent L. E. Kipp’s tariffs, I. C. C. Nos. 1516 and 
1517, supplements thereto or reissues thereof, and destined to points 
in the states of California, southern Idaho (on the Union Pacific main 
and branch lines across southern Idaho, including the line from Poca- 
tello to the Montana-Idaho state line and the branches north of Black- 
foot, Idaho), Arizona, Nevada, or Utah; or 


The fourth revised order had excluded points in a de- 
scribed territory from the origin territory (see Traffic World, 
March 2, p. 586). 

Under the terms of the order as revised and amended, rail- 
roads are permitted to substitute up to three refrigerator cars 
for each box car ordered to load carload freight to the de- 
scribed territory. 

The amendment carries no expiration date, while the fourth 
revised order was due to expire August 21. 


COAL DISTRIBUTION ORDER MODIFIED 
Broader authority to facilitate the distribution of bitu- 
minous coal held unbilled at strike-bound mines and at rail- 
road scales since March 28 has been given to area distribution 
managers, Solid Fuels Administrator J. A. Krug has announced, 
adding in part: 
The original hold order was issued on the eve of ‘the nationwide 
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oituminous coal strike which started April 1. The order was issued so 
that one full day’s production of coal would accumulate for the purpose 
of supplying essential industries and services which were unable to 
stock sufficient coal, for their normal needs, prior to the shut-down. 
Approximately 1,600,000 tons of coal were accumulated through the 
application of the directive. 

Area distribution managers of the Solid Fuels Administration are 
now authorized to release the emergency coal in limited quantities to 
public utilities and certain other uses which contribute to the health 
and safety of the community. 

Among the consumers who may receive the coal are public electric 
power companies, water or sewage disposal works, street railway trans- 
portation companies and railroads. . . . Shipments of coal are also 
permitted for bunkering use, to keep tugboats and steamships in 
operation. 


COAL STRIKE HITS I. C. EMPLOYMENT 


The present coal strike will result in an estimated April 
loss of coal traffic alone amounting to $1,900,000 on the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, W. A. Johnston, president, said April 
9 in a statement issued to employes. This traffic loss has re- 
sulted in reduced employment of train and switching crews, 
agents and operators, switchmen, roundhouse: workers and va- 
rious clerical employes, and indirectly has caused lay-offs of ap- 
proximately 950 employes in the mechanical department. The 
railroad has asked all shop employes to take their 1946 paid 
vacations beginning April 15. “There is no immediate indica- 
tion that we may have to suspend any train operation for lack 
of fuel,” concluded Mr. Johnston. 


TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT PRICE CONTROL 
The Office -of Price Administration has announced suspen- 
sion of price control of locomotives and tenders, freight cars, 
passenger cars for surface, subway or elevated lines, many rail- 
road parts and specialties, industrial hand trucks, passenger 
and freight elevators and escalators. 





CASSIA IMPORT CONTROLS DROPPED 


Import controls on cassia, cassia buds and cassia vera, 
ground and unground, have been removed, says the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Controls are being continued, how- 
ever, on cinnamon. 

The action, effective April 8, was taken through an amend- 
ment to War Food Order 63 which controls the importation of 
certain foods into this country. 

Controls were dropped because increased supplies of cassia 
have become available from Chinese sources which were cut 
off during the war. 

Removal of controls applies to cassia shipped directly to or 
for transshipment through the United States. 


Commission Order on Lead in 
Pigs Taken to Court 


Berman Bros. Iron & Metal Co., of Birmingham, Ala., have 
filed a suit in the Federal Court for the Northern Alabama Dis- 
trict Southern Division, asking the court to set aside the order 
of the Commission in No. 29178, Berman Bros. Iron & Metal 
Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co. et al. In that 
proceeding, the Commission division 2, rejected the Bermar. 
complaint that rates on reclaimed lead, in pigs, should have 
been on the basis of “scrap lead. reclaimed, not refined.” (see 
Traffic World, Dec. 1, 1945, p. 1326.) 

_ The complainant said the Commission had erred in sub- 
stituting its judgment for the “uncontradicted testimony of ex- 
perts” without making a showing that the Commission was 
qualified to substitute its judgment in a scientific and technical 
matter. Among other things, the complainant charged that the 
Commission had substituted the facts and conclusions of law 
In an entirely different and separate case for the proper con- 
clusions of law and fact in the instant case. 

The case is docketed in the Alabama Court as Civil No. 
5780, Robert Berman and Ethel Berman, a co-partnership, 
trading as Berman Bros. Iron & Metal Co. vs. United States of 
America and Interstate Commerce Commission. 


EXPLOSIVES RULE VIOLATIONS 


The Commission has announced it has been advised that a 
Plea of guilty was entered on behalf of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Co. at Fort Scott, Kan., on an information in 
four counts that charged violations of section 235 of the crimi- 
nal code growing out of violations of the Commission’s regula- 
tions governing the transportation of explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles. A fine of $400 was imposed, it said. The spre- 
Cifie offenses charged in the information, said the Commission, 
were the improper placing of carloads of freight placarded “Ex- 


Plosives” in a through freight train in positions second to fifth, 


respectively, from the locomotive. 















































REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, D. Delaware.) Where original certificate 
permitted water carrier to engage in transportation of com- 
modities generally as a common carrier by water, but reserved 
right to change terms attached to exercise of the authority, 
the reservation did not permit Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to amend the certificate so as to limit transportation to 
property loaded in freight cars received from and delivered 
to rail carriers without transfer. Interstate Commerce Act 
Sec. 309 (c), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 909 (c). 

Provision of Interstate Commerce Act authorizing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to impose terms on certifi- 
cate issued to common carrier by water does not authorize 
Commission to modify original certificate permitting carrier 
to engage in transportation of commodities generally so as to 
limit transportation to property loaded in freight cars received 
from and delivered to rail carriers without transfer. Inter- 
state Commerce Act Sec. 309 (d), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 909 (c). 

The Interstate Commerce Commission does not have au- 
thority to revoke or alter any certificate of public convenience 
and necessity issued to a common carrier by water. Interstate 
eee Act Sees. 17 (7), 315 (c), 49 U. S. C. A. Secs. 17 (7), 

15. (e). 

The provision of the Interstate Commerce Act authorizing 
Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend, modify, or set 
aside its orders on such notice and in such manner as it 
deems proper applies to regulatory orders of the Commission 
and does not permit cancellation of orders authorizing the 
issuance of a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 
oo Commerce Act. Sec. 315 (c), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 
915 (c). é 

Once certificate of public convenience and necessity has 
been given to common carrier by water it may not be revoked, 
canceled or limited in any substantial fashion. Interstate 
Commerce Act Secs. 17 (7), 315 (c), 49 U. S. C. A. Secs. 17 (7), 
915 (c); U. S. C. A. Const. Amend. 5. 

The powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
purely statutory. 

Even if original certificate of public convenience and 
necessity permitting carrier to engage in transportation of 
commodities generally as a common carrier by water was 
granted through inadvertance, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission could not correct the error by amended certificate 
limiting transportation to property loaded in freight cars 
received from and delivered to rail carriers without transfer. 
i a Commerce Act Sec. 309 (c), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 

09 (c). 

In suit by water carrier, which had been granted permit 
to engage in transportation of commodities generally, to set 
aside amended certificate limiting transportation to property 
loaded in freight cars received from and delivered to rail car- 
riers without transfer, evidence showing carrier’s expenditure 
of funds and its large commitments in reliance on original 
certificate was pertinent to question, one of mixed law and 
fact, raised by carrier’s claim that amended certificate would 
deprive it of property without just compensation and without 
due process of law and the testimony would not be stricken 
from record. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 309 (c), 49 U. S. 
C. A. Sec. 909 (c); U. S. C. A. Const. Amend. 5. 

Where original certificate permitted water carrier to en- 
gage in transportation of commodities generally as a common 
carrier by water, amended certificate limiting transportation 
to property loaded in freight cars received from and delivered 
to rail carriers without transfer and to transportation of 
liquid cargoes in bulk and empty railroad cars could not be 
sustained on ground that in reality it was broader than the 
original certificate because it permitted transportation of 
empty freight cars. Interstate Commerce Act. Sec. 309 (c), 
49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 909 (c). 

The phraseology of certificate of public convenience and 
necessity could not impair rights of common carrier by water 
under the grandfather clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission and a corrected certificate 
of public convenience and necessity. (Seatrain Lines vs. 
United States, 64 Fed. Supp. 156.) 





(District Court, S. D. Ohio, E. D.) The statutes providing 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized to 
suspend or modify its orders on notice vests the Commission 
with continuing jurisdiction which is not limited by provision 
that, after order of Commission is suspended or set aside by 
a court, it is no longer effective. Interstate Commerce Act 
Secs. 15 (2), 16 (6), 49 U. S. C. A. Secs. 15 (2), 16 (6). 

The fact that court set aside rate order of Interstate 
Commerce Commission as not based on evidence did not pre- 
clude Commission from reopening case for taking of evidence 
and issuing another order. Interstate Commerce Act. Secs. 
15 (2), 16 (6) 49 U. E. C. A. Secs. 15 (2), 16 (6). 

In action to set aside rate order of Interstate Commerce 
Commission, three-judge federal court has no jurisdiction with 
reference to reparation orders of the Commission, but court’s 
jurisdiction extends only to adjudicating cases brought for the 
benefit of the public. Interstate Commerce Act. Sec. 16 (2), 
49 U.S. C. A. Sec. 16 (2). 

Where three-judge federal court set aside rate order of 
Interstate Commerce Commission as not based on evidence 
but the Commission reopened the case for the taking of evi- 
dence, the absence of complainant before the Commission 
from proceedings on rehearing had no bearing on the propriety 
of new rate order entered on the rehearing. Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Sec. 16 (2), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 16 (2). 

In rate proceeding before Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, existence of relevant material facts cannot be assumed 
by the Commission from other litigated cases. Interstate Com- 
merce Act Sec. 15 (2), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 15 (2). 

Facts conceivably known to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission but not put in evidence will not support a rate 
order of the Commission. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 15 
(2), 49 U. S.C. A. Sec. 15 (2). 

In suit by railroads to set aside an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring reduction in rate for trans- 
portation of scrap iron, the order was sustained by evidence. 
Interstate Commerce Act Secs. 15 (2), 16 (2), 49 U. S. C. A. 
Sees. 15 (2), 16 (2). 

In action by carriers to set aside rate order of Interstate 
Commerce Commission, where testimony indicating that car- 
riers’ rates were unreasonable was not rebutted by the car- 
riers, its authenticity stood as admitted. Interstate Commerce 
Act Secs. 15 (2), 16 (2), 49 U. S.-C. A. Secs. 15 (2), 16 (2). 
(Erie R. Co. vs. United States, 64 Fed. Supp. 162.) 


Motor Act Prosecutions 


(Digests of statements issued by the Secretary of the Commission con- 
cerning prosecutions, in federal courts, for violations of motor carrier 
provisions of the interstate commerce act or of Commission rules and 
regulations thereunder, appear below.) 


Maryland district, at Baltimore. James R. Hahn, New Mar- 
ket, Md., was fined $500 following entry of his plea of guilty to 
an information charging violations of the interstate commerce 
act. The fine was imposed on certain counts of the information, 
and on the remaining counts imposition of sentence was sus- 
pended for a two-year probationary period. The defendant was 
charged with transporting property as a common carrier for 
compensation without a Commission certificate authorizing the 
particular operations described; with transporting property 
without having on file with the Commission and without having 
published any rate or charge applicable to such transportation; 
and with failing to require his drivers to keep drivers’ logs. 

Northern Mississippi district, eastern division, at Oxford. 
B. Clyde Kennedy and John Rush Williams, dba K. & W. Truck- 
ing Co., Tupelo, Miss., were fined a total of $3,200 following 
their separate pleas of guilty to an information charging viola- 
tions of the act. Each defendant was fined a total of $1,600, of 
which he was required to pay $100 at once, the remainder of the 
fine having been suspended for a probationary period of five 
years. The defendants were charged with transporting property 
as a common carrier without a Commission certificate; with so 
operating without having on file with the Commission and with- 
out having published any rates or charges applicable to such 
transportation; and without having on file with the Commiss‘on 
and in effect evidence of approved security for the protection of 
the public as required by the Commission’s insurance rules and 
regulations. The violations were charged as subsequent offenses, 
the defendants having been previously convicted and fine $200 
for like offenses. 

District of Maryland, at Baltimore. William Emmert Ship- 
way and Kenneth Warren Shipway, dba Shipway’s Motor 
Express, of Cumberland, Md., were fined $300, March 29, fol- 
lowing entry of their separate pleas of guilty to an informa- 
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tion charging them with transportation property as a common 
carrier of property by motor vehicle in interstate commerce 
for compensation without a certificate having been issued by 
the Commission authorizing the particular operations described; 
with failing to have on file medical certificates for new drivers; 
and with permitting and requiring drivers to operate motor 
vehicles for excessive daily hours. The fine was imposed on 
certain counts of the information and on the remaining counts 
imposition of sentence was suspended during a probationary 
period of two years. 


Order Reducing Youngstown 
Coal Rates in Court 


Railroads that were respondents before the Commission in 
No. 28825, bituminous coal to the Youngstown district, in which 
the Commission required reductions ranging from 7 to 12 cents 
a net ton on bituminous coal from points in three Pennsylvania 
coal districts and from two river trans-shipping points to the 
Youngstown, O., area, have asked a Federal district court to 
set aside the order (see Traffic World, Oct. 27, 1945, p. 1028). 

The railroads made seventeen specific allegations of errof 
in the Commission’s decision, and asked both an interlocutory 
and a permanent injunction. 

The case is docketed in the Federal court for the western 


Pennsylvania district as civil No. 5582, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co., Mononga- 
hela Railway Co., New York Central Railroad Co.. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co., 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co., and Pittsburgh, Char- 
tiers & Youghiogheny Railway Co. vs. United States of America. 


O.P.A. Price Ceilings Upheld 
in Rail Damage Suit 


O. P. A. price ceilings were admitted as evidence of market 
value in a judgment against the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
way Company by the Third Court of Appeals at Austin, Texas. 

Although no judicial decisions on the point have been made 
previously, the court saw no reason why “such prices would 
not afford some basis for arriving at market value.” 


The railroad had appealed a jury verdict awarding the Jaffee 
Cotton Products Manufacturing Comnany $4.706.65 for damages 
to two second hand waste cotton picker machines shipped from 
Manchester, N. H., to Honey Springs, Dallas County. The rail- 
road admitted liability for serious damage to the machines en 
route, and offered to pay the purchase price plus freight and 
other charges totalling $2,062.80. A jurv decided that M-K-T 
should pay more. on Jaffee’s plea that the reasonable market 
value was more than the purchase price. 


The railroad appealed on grounds that a witness had used 
O. P. A. ceiling prices in estimating the “reasonable market 


. price,” and that the court had allowed a Jaffee representative 


to testify he spent three years looking for the machine. 


“Where such ceiling prices of manufactured articles have 
been fixed and evidence shows or tends to show .. . that those 
desiring to purchase such articles are willing to pay such ceiling 
prices, we see no sound reason why such prices would not afford 
some basis for arriving at market value . . . They would not, 
of course be conclusive on such issue,” the court noted. 

The court decided “no reversible error was shown.” 


ALTERED DOCUMENTS IN TRUCK CASE 


The federal district court for Virginia has upheld an order 
of the Commission in MC 30559, Otis Evans Common Carrier 
Application, in which it denied “grandfather” rights for the 
transportation of wool in bags from Philadelphia and to two 
Pennsylvania points, and Camden, N. J., to Ledksville and 
Spray, N. C., and of new furniture from Stoneville, N. C., to 
New York, N. Y., Oxford and Philadelphia, Pa., and East 
Rutherford and Camden, N. J., on the ground that the pro- 
testants had disproved or successfully raised doubts as to the 
majority of the shipments on which the claim for the rights 
rested (see Traffic World, April 21, 1945, p. 1028). 

The court reviewed the testimony, saying the oral testi- 
mony was generally vague and indefinite and that, as to the 
documentary evidence, “it is euphemistic to say that many 
irregularities appear therein. Indicia of actual alteration of 
documents are numerous.” y 

The decision was handed down in civil action No. 149, 
Otis Evans T/A Otis Evans Truck Line, vs. United States and 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Georgia's Anti-Trust Suit 
Analyzed from Trial Brief 


Allegations of conspiracy by the railroads to fix 
freight rates rest on letters, minutes of meetings, 
resolutions, memoranda, etc. Charges of actions 
harmful to Georgia based on seven rate proposals 
as handled by the regional rate bodies and the 
Association of American Railroads, which bears 
brunt of attack. 


The organization of the documents on which the state of 
Georgia bases its suit in the Supreme Court of the United 
States against twelve Official Territory and eight Southern 
Territory railroads, alleging a conspiracy to fix freight rates 
harmful to Georgia, follows the four main “points” set forth 
in the two parts of the state’s trial brief in No. 11, Original, 
State of Georgia vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. et al. The first 
part of the brief contains argument. The second part is com- 
prised of excerpts from the 500 documents on which state rests 
its case. That part is made up of about 300 pages and was 
used in the presentation of the case before Special Master 
Lloyd K. Garrison, appointed by the court to hear the evidence 
and make recommendations to the court (see Traffic World, 
Mar. 23, p. 827). 


Point one was stated as: “Defendants have acquired power 
to fix and control prices for rail freight services and to compel 
compliance with prices so fixed.” The “historical background 
of the conspiracy” was sketched in by excerpts from the ar- 
ticles of organization of the Joint Traffic Association, adopted 
in 1895, and of the American Railway Association as of No- 
vember, 1929, together with memoranda having to do with the 
A. R. A., leading up to a sub-section entitled “The Formation 
of the Present Conspiracy.” 


Under .this heading, in part 1 of its brief, Georgia speaks 
of the “‘statutory scheme of regulation’ and the Commission as 
constituting 4 system of “civil police regulation,” the force of 
government control being exercised only when a violation of 
the standards set up is brought to the attention of the Commis- 
sion by some one who had been injured, or “by the Comm‘s- 
sion itself.” The documents excerpted in Part 2 of Georgia’s 
trial brief of the evidence are a letter from the general counsel 
of the Association of Railway Executives, dated April 4, 1930, 
sending to member roads copies of a bill that was in the hands 
of a member of Congress, according to the letter, with the 
request from the National Industrial Traffic League that it be 
introduced, and a copy of the bill. The bill had to do with 
repeal of the recapture clause, and with the setting up of a rate 
of return for the railroads by the Commission. Some corre- 
spondence with reference to efforts to obtain passage of the 
bill is also given in the excerpts. 


This material is followed by a section entitled: ‘Fears 
Engendered by Depression.” Here are two letters from Milton 
W. Harrison, president, Security Owners’ Association, written 
in October, 1933, relating to a conference, in September of 
that year, between “representative railroad directors and in- 
stitutional investors,” at which a committee of seven members 
was appointed to consult with railroad executives, to consider 
what the brief calls “the fearful prospect that the forces of 
competition and the trend to lower prices created by the de- 
pression would result in lower freight rates and thus diminish 
the market value of railroad securities and of industrial securi- 
ties of business enjoying non-competitive advantages under the 
prevailing rate structure.” This committee, said Georgia, con- 
sisted of “some of the most powerful financial figures in the 
country.” It named them and “their principal financial an in- 
dustrial affiliations” as follows: 


Pierre S. duPont, director, Pennsylvania Railroad, E. I. duPont 
De Nemours, General Motors; W. A. Harriman, chairman of the board, 
Union Pacific System, Harriman Bros., Guaranty Trust; Philip A. 
Benson, president Dime Savings Bank, and president, Railroad Security 
Owners Association; James Lee Loomis, president, Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance; Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president, Cleveland Trust; 
Jeremiah Milbank, director, Southern Railway, Chase National Bank, 
Metropolitan Life; and Mr. Harrison. 


ae The excerpted material then deals with the proceedings of 
The Conference on Railroad Recovery,” attended by 81 di- 
rectors of railroads and representatives of institutional in- 
vestors in railroad securities, at the Metropolitan Club, New 
York City, November 14, 1933, at which were adopted resolu- 
tions designed to have the conference undertake to urge di- 
rectors of Class I railroads in the east and south to form 
permanent organizations and to set up a committee from those 
m attendance to function actively with the Security Owners’ 
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Association pending the permanent organization of directors, 
according to the excerpted material. 


Genesis of the A. A. R. 


Portions of letters and proceedings are included under the 
heading: “Ideal of Private Government Without Public Regu- 
lation,” among them a letter from R. H. Aishton, chairman, 
advisory committee, Association of Railway Executives and of 
the board of directors of the American Railway Association, to 
General W. W. Atterbury, president, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
dated June 22, 1934. Mr. Aishton is quoted as saying that the 
question before the committee was: “What is the job and how 
far will the railroads go towards giving any organization the 
authority to do it?” The excerpts from this letter also carry 
the following quotation: 


If the railroads are now ready to agree that for the good of the 
whole there must be some authority somewhere that can direct, rather 
than recommend, I can’t think of anything better than the organization 
I have suggested. It is my thought that there will be little value to 
the work of any organization you may set up unless the individual 
railroads are willing for the good of the whole railroad situation to 
subordinate their individual opinions to the opinion as expressed by 
a majority or a two-thirds vote of the board of directors they have 
elected. Otherwise, the organization simply becomes another debating 
society. 


The fifth subhead under Point One of the Georgia brief is 
headed: ‘Pennsylvania Plan.” In Part 1 of the brief (here- 
after referred to for convenience as the “argument’’) Georgia 
said that “the group of railroad managers whose fears of gov- 
ernment ownership had been dispelled and whose desires for 
industrial self-government had been whetted by current devel- 
opments, acted certainly under the leadership and certainly 
under the dominance of the Pennsylvania Railroad.” This 
group, it continued, with General Atterbury as its guiding 
genius, hoped to achieve a form of organization that would 
embrace all the railroads, that ‘would not be subject to any 
government supervision, and that would have power to control 


, all of the economic aspects of railroad transportation that had 


theretofore been left to competition.” 

The excerpts in Part 2 of the Georgia brief then show dis- 
cussions concerning three drafts of the plan of organization in- 
volving the consolidation of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives and the American Railway Association, and show that 
there was some doubt or anxiety as to paragraph (g) of section 
6 of the plan, providing that any road or group of roads dis- 
regarding the decisions or announced policies of the board of 
directors and unwilling to submit to arbitration or to abide by 
an award of arbitrators should “thereby signify its purpose to 
withdraw from the institute and shall thereupon be considered 
as no longer a member.” The excerpts also contain the clause 
in the plan providing for the settlement of controversies by 
arbitration. 


On July 27, 1934, J. J. Pelley, who, according to the Georgia 
argument “was being groomed for the position of czar in the 
new government,” wrote to General Atterbury, according to the 
excerpts, saying, among other things, that he favored compul- 
sory arbitration, and that he would like to see the plan (he 
was discussing draft No. 2) changed so as to obligate a railroad 
joining the institute to abide by the decisions of the majority 
of the board of directors, or arbitrate and abide by the de- 
cisions of the board of arbitration. He is quoted as saying that 
“it may very well be that substantially the same results might 
be accomplished under the plan as you have drafted it. My 
—_— is made so that no one can ask where are the 
‘teeth’.” 


“Teeth” and Anti-Trust Laws 


Writing in reply to Mr. Pelley’s letter, J. L. Eysmans, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania, was quoted as saying that he 
must read sections 6 (g) and 21 (e) together “to find the 
‘teeth’,” adding that “if any road does not carry along with ar- 
bitration and the decisions of the board, it must get out of the 
institute, and as there will no longer be any A. R. A. you can 
see it is practically impossible for a railroad to withdraw.” 

He continued by saying the change had been made because 
R. V. Fletcher, general counsel of the Association of Railway 
Executives at that time, and later vice-president and general 
counsel of the A. A. R., believed it would “avoid the danger 
of having the whole plan attacked as being a violation of the 
anti-trust laws.” Mr. Fletcher was quoted as writing to Hale 
Holden, chairman, Southern Pacific, and a director of the A. A. 
R. in part*as follows: 


On the whole, I share your view that it may be inadvisable to 
provide in the plan of organization that if a railroad refuses to go 
along with an opinion of the executive committee and follows this up 
by refusal to arbitrate it should thereby automatically cease to be a 
member of the association. It is difficult to believe that a railroad 
which has agreed to all the terms of the plan will thereafter in violation 
of its agreement refuse to conform thereto or to arbitrate. In other 
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words, I am inclined to think that paragraph (g) should be stricken 
out entirely and that we should proceed upon the theory that the 
railroads if they agree to a plan will carry it out in good faith. 


Using the language that “on September 21, 1934, the con- 
spiracy was consummated and the plan approved by a joint 
meeting of member lines of the American Railroad Association 
and the Association of Railroad Executives” in its argument, 
Georgia went on to say that, at that meeting, Judge Fletcher 
described the solicitude ‘“‘with which the conspirators had sought 
to circumvent the anti-trust laws,” and referred to one of the 
exhibits—excerpts from the report of the September 21 meet- 
ing. The minutes were quoted, in part, as follows: 


On the subject of any possible violation of the anti-trust laws, 
Judge Fletcher pointed out that great care had been exercised to 
prevent any criticism on this point, referring to the Trans-Missouri 
and Joint Traffic Associations cases which prevented any latitude, but 
that these restrictions had been lifted by subsequent decisions in the 
tobacco cases where the rule of reason had been laid down to govern 
activities of this kind, and he stated very clearly that if we were 


challenged it would not be because of the plan itself but on account 
of subsequent actions of the association. 


Judge Fletcher also. expressed the hope that sometime in the 
future a way may be found whereby the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or some other governmental authority may be clothed with 


— to pass on any activities not thoroughly clear under the present 
aws. 


With no reference to the excerpts, the argument of Georgia 
adds a final point: “Power to coerce implicit in the plan,” and 
contends that under the plan the regional and interregional as- 
sociations were bound together at the top by a new national as- 
sociation having the authority and the power to maintain the 
structure and enforce its mandates by the economic discipline 
of its members. It develops that argument by saying the rail- 
road industry was uniquely adapted for the exertion of group 
power against a protestant road because the freight tonnage 
of any particular road was derived “to a major extent from 
freight originating on or destined to the lines of other roads,” 
and because of overhead traffic “merely passing over them (each 
individual road) largely as a matter of grace on the part of 
the originating carrier.” In the ordinary case, it said, the or- 
iginating carrier had optional routes available to it and might 
readily route against a non-cooperative carrier. It continued 
by saying that “a fortiori, a combination of carriers by divert- 
ing overhead freight from a protestant to one of its coopera- 


tive roads can obviously exert irresistible economic pressure 
upon the former.” 


“Point Two” of the Georgia Case 


Georgia stated its second point as: “Defendants have pur- 
sued policies calculated to consolidate their power both to fix 
prices for all freight services and to coerce compliance with 
the prices so fixed.” Under this were three subsidiary points: 
“A. Elimination of the Coordinator (the late Commissioner 
Eastman, appointed under the emergency transportation act 
of 1933) and frustration of his efforts to achieve an efficient 
and integrated transportation system; B. Evasion of the regu- 
latory scheme enacted by Congress; C. Insulation of price-fixing 
machinery from interference by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 

Under the first subheading, concerning the coordinator, the 
Georgia argument said. having “created a private self-govern- 
ment with power both to establish authoritative policies for 
the railroads of the country and to coerce compliance with those 
Dolicies.” the defendants proposed to lose no time in placing 
legislative and enforcement machinery of their new private gov- 
ernment in operation. The coordinator, alone, still “constituted 
a threat to the success of their plans, and they immediately set 
the wheels in motion to eliminate him,” it said. 

Supnortine its allegation that “Mr. Fletcher threw his 
congressional lobbying machinery into high gear.” the second 
part of the brief excerpts notes of a meeting of the A. A. R. 
board, April 19, 1935. reporting on the results of a canvass of 
state delegations in Congress as to their position on the regu- 
lation of motor and water carriers. Brief paragravhs referred 
to the lack of information in both the House and the Senate 
as to the continuance of the office of coordinator, and to the 


impossibility of giving an accurate poll of members on labor 
measures. 


Next. says the argument, the board of the A. A. R. 
‘Jaunched a frontal attack on the coordinator by going on rec- 
ord as opposed to the extension of the emergency transporta- 
tion act.” It refers to “a startling letter disnatched to the 
Senate interstate commerce committee containing at once an 
admission that the emergency transportation act was required 
by the anti-trust laws and a bald assertion that the legislative 
immunity was no longer necessary because the A. A. R. had 
been formed “with authority vested in its board of directors 
to effect all the economies contemplated in the emergency 
transportation act.” 
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The letter to Senator Wheeler, in the excerpts, reviews 
the fact that in creating the office of federal coordinator it was 
thought by the sponsors of the bill that certain joint actions 
that might be taken by the railroads looking toward economies 
might be in violation of the antitrust statutes, and that certain 
coordinating projects thought desirable in the public interest 
might be prevented by one or two railroads that would not be 
willing to go along with the views of the majority of the rail- 
roads involved. Expressing the hope that title I of the emer- 


gency act might be permitted to expire June 16, 1935, the letter 
added: 


It has proved to be a burdensome feature of our regulatory system. 
Without in any way reflecting upon the present Federal Coordinator, 
nothing of substantial value in the way of coordination has been 
accomplished and we see no promise or prospect of future usefulness 
in continuing the act for another year. 

In closing, your attention is directed to the fact that since the 
enactment of this legislation the railroads formed the Association of 
American Railroads, with authority vested in its board of directors 


to effect all the economies contemplated in the emergency transporta- 
tion act. 


This letter, in the excerpts, is followed by analyses of the 
coordinator’s report made for the A. A. R. This, says the 
Georgia argument, was done “to discredit the coordinator and 
insure that none of his recommendations should receive an im- 
partial hearing from the membership,” and refers to the criti- 
cisms as “highly prejudicial.” 


Joint Rates with Trucks 


The next section of the state’s argument under the second 
point, dealing with the allegation of “evasion of the regulatory 
scheme enacted by Congress,” is based on excerpts, beginning 
with a resolution of the A. A. R. board adopted September 20, 
1935, relating to preventing the establishment of joint rates as 
between member roads on the one hand and common carrier 
truck or bus companies on the other, except where such action 
would not invade another railroad’s territory. 

Excerpts and copies are contained in the second portion of 
the brief, concerning what the argument calls the only known 
instance of a member road questioning the authority of the 
A. A. R. The Chicago & Great Western, in October, 1935, 
entered into an arrangement with Keeshin Motor Lines con- 
templating the transportation by rail of loaded trucks and 
trailers between Chicago and the Twin Cities. The railroad 
appeared at a hearing before the A. A. R. board of directors 
and the argument says that, when the board “sought to delay 
decision in the matter unduly,” the Great Western announced 
that the resolution of September 20 was contrary to the act of 
1935 (which contained a provision that the railroads might 
establish joint rates with common carriers by truck or bus) 
and announced that it proposed to publish joint rates with the 
trucking company. This was done, according to letters of the 
Great Western, when the Commission’s examiner, at a hearing 
on the first proposal, which had been suspended on protest, 
asked why joint rates had not been established. 

The argument said that, in reply, President Pelley warned 
the Great Western that its contemplated action was “nothing 
more or less than the invasion of one railroad’s territory by 
another railroad” and that, if the railroad persisted, he appre- 
hended that there could not be avoided ‘extensive retaliatory 
developments.” 

Mr. Pelley’s letter contained, in addition to the quoted 
remarks, the following: 


Information has just reached me that that which you are doing in 
the way of joint tariffs with the Keeshin Company goes far beyond what 
I had understood, from the discussion in my office, you had in contem- 
plation. I had understood that your arrangement was confined in 
traffic between Chicago on the one hand and the Twin Cities on the 
other. I now understand that you propose to establish joint rates between 
all points where the Keeshin Motor Company now carries trucking rates 
to or from Chicago or to or from the Twin Cities, or that if the 
Keeshin Company is conducting an operation from Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis or New York that you propose to establish 
with that company joint rates from those cities to the Twin Cities. 

It was just such situations as this which the member lines and 
the board of directors of this association endeavored to avoid. It is 
nothing more than the invasion of one railroad’s territory by another 
railroad which has no rails into that territory or any investment therein. 
It is the kind of an arrangement that can be indulged in by other 
companies, using trucks from your territory to Chicago and then rail 
service and, in the final analysis, means nothing more than a diversion 
of a large amount of revenue from the rail industry to the trucking 
industry. It has the tendency of very greatly decreasing the average 
length of the rail service, and is surely inimical to the best interests 
of the rail industry. 

It gave us great pleasure to be able to prevent the establishment 
of an arrangement of this nature where it was proposed that the 
trucking was to be performed in your territory, with rail service from 
Chicago, not under joint through rates but on the basis of the full 
local rate east of Chicago. I doubt whether we would have been able 


to have accomplished what we did if such an arrangement as you are 
now proposing had been in actual operation at the time, 
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The letter then describes the proposal referred to, involving 
a trucking company claiming to control 2,500 cars a year of 
dairy products from the Missouri River to New York and other 
districts in Trunk Line Territory, with an equivalent number 
of cars of merchandise in the reverse direction and points be- 
yond. It continued: 


- This illustration is given you to show that it has been our endeavor 
to handle matters of this nature in a way that appears to us would 
be most desirable from the viewpoint of the railroad industry as a 
whole. This particular case operated to the disadvantage of your com- 
pany and other companies serving the Missouri River but greatly 
to the advantage of the eastern carriers. 


The final paragraph asked further consideration, and the 
statement concerning apprehension of retaliatory developments. 

The argument says that the Commission, after hearings, 
approved the rates, “demonstrating conclusively that the con- 
spirators had delayed for months the publication of rates that 
were lawful and valid in every respect from the day they were 
proposed.” 

It then refers to excerpts from testimony of one of the 
Great Western trustees before the Senate interstate commerce 
committee two years later which, the argument says, “disclosed 
that Mr. Pelley’s threats were no idle gesture and that the rev- 
enues of his road had been gravely prejudiced by the refusal of 
defendants and their co-conspirators to grant him a fair division 
of revenues on joint-through traffic. He also testified that he 
dared not protest to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
fear of being routed against and that protesting to the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads would in his case have been ut- 
terly futile.” 

The excerpts show that the resolution of September 20, 
1935, continued in force until October 25, 1939, after a civil ac- 
tion had been filed by the government seeking to’ enjoin the 
association from enforcing the resolution. Reference is then 
made to two excerpts (1941) dealing with a proposal of south- 
ern roads to establish through rates between points on the 
Cheraw & Pageland Transportation Co., on the one hand, and 
railroads in Official and Southern territories, on the other, show- 
ing that, following a discussion, none of the eastern carriers 
indicated a desire to participate in the proposed joint rates. The 
argument says that, apart from substitute and feeder service, 
not covered by the resolution, and another specific exception, 
“the defendants, down to the present time, have consistently 


pursued a general policy of refraining from establishing joint 
truck rail rates.” 


“Insulation” from Regulation 


The final allegation under the second point of Georgia’s 
brief was “insulation of price-fixing machinery from interfer- 
ence by Interstate Commerce Commission.” Under this allega- 
tion, Georgia relies on a resolution, effective June 1, 1935, that 
one group of lines should not file a request for suspension of 
tariff publications of another group without a conference of 
representatives of both parties and officers of the A. A. ‘R., as 
well as an announced policy of declaring discussion “at such 
meetings” to be confidential. 

Georgia also alleged in its argument that “if, despite these 
precautions, a rate question should reach the Commission,” the 
defendants had power to circumvent the Commission’s order by 
manipulating the classifications ‘so as to deprive Georgia and 
the South of the benefits of the Commission’s orders requiring 
reduced rates on cotton textiles.” The argument quotes I. and S. 
No. 3636, Cotton, Woolen and Knitting Factory Products, 211 
I. C. C. 692, and a supplemental report, 220 I. C. C. 189. An- 
other example, which the state said demonstrated “ the same 
technique,” it alleged was to be found in Georgia V. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 214 I. C. C. 753, 755. 


Georgia’s “Third Point” 


Georgia’s third point was that “Defendants have employed 
national and regional trade associations to prevent competition 
In prices for freight services.” The two main subheads under 
this point were “Price-fixing by national associations,” and 
“Price-fixing by regional associations.” Excerpts and the argu- 
ment as to alleged price-fixing by the national association dealt 
with A. A. R. activities in connection with the continuance of the 
Ex Parte 115 increases, with furniture rates, with rates on 
citrus fruits, and with section 22 quotations. 

The final supporting document for this portion of the ar- 
gsument was a report the state of Georgia said had been made 
to the A. A. R. board of directors in 1938 by A. F. Cleveland, 
vice-president, traffic, summing up the activities of the A. A. R. 
traffic department and listing 21 matters in which the depart- 
ment had acted. Mr. Cleveland estimated the department had 
Saved the railroads in the four years of its existence not less 
than $12,000,000. 

_When the Department of Justice filed its anti-trust suit 
against the railroads at Lincoln, Neb., in 1944, Wendel Berge, 
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assistant attorney general, said that this statement about the 
work of the traffic department of the A. A. R. indicated the 
type of violation on which the whole case of the department 
against the railroad was based (see Traffic World, August 26, 
1944, p. 507). 


The Georgia argument, commenting on Mr. Cleveland’s 
resume, said he had “enumerated an imposing array of ac- 
complishments in testimony of the incalculable sums he claimed 
to have saved the railroads.” It continued by say.ng that 
“euphemistically, he characterized h's intervention as the proc- 
ess of ‘persuading’ the recalcitrant roads. The document offers 
mute, but nonetheless eloquent testimony, of the power to per- 
suade when reinforced with the power to place ‘beyond the 
pale’.” 


Alleged Southern “Subordination” 


In argument, Georgia then discusses the documents sup- 
porting its allegations concerning price-fixing by regional as- 
sociations, the power of the northern defendants to control 
rates nationally, their power to control rates on war traffic, 
and the “price-fixing machinery in the south.” The final point 
under this discussion concerning the south is ‘Subordination of 
southern rate controls to those in the north.” Here it places in 
the documents the minutes of a meeting of chairmen of terri- 
troial rate associations, members of the joint conference of 
contact committees, May 21, 1941, “to consider procedure cov- 
ering the handling of interterritorial rate revisions.” Follow- 
ing reference to the minutes, the Georgia argument says: 


This Joint Conference is a body created to fix rates nationally. On 
rate proposals affecting Official, Southern, Southwestern, and Western 
Trunk Line territories, the action of the territorial committees may 
be followed by reference to the Joint Conference of Contact Com- 
mittees, made up of representatives of the seven principal private rate- 
making organizations; three from the Official Territory Associations, 
and one each from Southern Freight Association, Western Trunk Line 
Committee, Southwestern Freight Bureau and Illinois Freight Asso- 
ciation. From the decision of the Joint Conference of Contact Com- 
mittees, which is by majority vote, the representatives of a group may 
appeal to their Traffic Executive Association. Negotiations may then 
take place between the traffic executive associations. 


Georgia then quotes a*memorandum of S. B. Mitchell, a 
member of the standing rate committee, Southern Freight As- 
sociation, to J. G. Kerr, chairman, S. F. A., to the effect that 
Official, C. F. A., E. T. L., N. E. and I. F. A. voted separately 
in the joint conference of contact committees and that “their 
votes are nearly always a unit.’ Having four votes, he con- 
tinued, ‘necessarily they have an advantage and can often con- 
trol the action of the Joint Conference of Contact Committees.” 


The argument proceeds to say that “the ability of eastern 
carriers to control Illinois Freight Association is insured by a 
provision in the articles of that association permitting four 
votes to veto any action by the association. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central, and Nickel 
Plate (a subsidiary of the Chesapeake & Ohio) are members 
of Illinois Freight Association.” 


Georgia’s “Fourth Point” 


In connection with its first three points, Georgia argued 
before Special Master Lloyd K. Garrison that it was necessary 
to prove merely the existence of a conspiracy. As to its fourth 
point, that “Defendants have pursued policies designed to dis- 
criminate against the South by denying its products equal access 
to markets served by northern carriers,” Georgia conceded the 
necessity of proving overt acts and introduced documents in 
support of its allegation in the fourth point in seven instances. 
The commodities involved were gums and resins; logs; tin 
plate decoration in transit at Savannah; wine from Atlanta to 
points in Official Territory; agricultural implements; paper and 
paper products; and iron and steel articles. 

Two of the cases adduced may be taken as typical, and 
because, in its argument, Georgia undertakes to link them as 
showing the extent of the alleged conspiracy by which northern 
interests denied southern products access to northern markets. 

The proposal for decorating tin in transit at Savannah, Ga., 
said Georgia, was submitted to the Southern Freight Associa- 
tion by the Atlantic Coast Line, Central of Georgia, and Sea- 
board in October of 1941. It said the justification of the pro- 
posal was that a large can manufacturer at Tampa, Fla., who 
did not have decorating machines, having had its decorated 
plate shipped entirely by water from Baltimore, had agreed that, 
if the transit privilege at Savannah was established, it would 
procure the plate, amounting to about 2,000 tons a year, from 
the Birmingham district. Georgia said that, although, on the 
objection of other southern lines, the proposal was amended 
to increase the transit charge from 2% cents to 3% cents per 
100 pounds, its chances of approval had not been enhanced 
because of a “more serious objection” contained in a letter 
from the Louisville & Nashville to Mr. Kerr, suggesting that, 
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if the manufacturer of tin plate at Birmingham wanted to 
meet the Baltimore competition, he should provide for the 
decoration at Birmingham. 

Since the proposal promised a diversion of 2,000 tons a 
year from north-south water carriage to southern rail carriage 
exclusively, continued Georgia’s argument, the attitude of the 
southern railroads would be incomprehensible were it not for 
“the interjection into the picture of northern industrial inter- 
ests.” In support of this it quoted a letter from S. L. Felton, 
general traffic manager, Acme Steel Co., Chicago, to W. L. 
Reeves, general freight agent of the Illinois Central, November 
7, 1941, as saying, in part, that “now that mills are generally 
completely integrated in practically all sections of the country 
there seems small necessity for spreading the privileges. of 
fabrication-in-transit.” Georgia also quoted W. F. Morris, vice- 
president of Weirton Steel Co., as having “lectured” the Thii- 
nois Central and “aa member of the Southern Freight Associa- 
tion,” and as saying that “we consider this a highly objection- 
able proposal,” expressing the idea that the proposal was “only 
a short step from decorating tin plate in transit to the coating 
of black plate with secondary metals such as tin, zinc, lead, 
etc.; under the same rate. . .” 


Northern Industrial Interference 


Having been appealed to the Executive Committee, and 
rejected, and to the Traffic Executive Association—Southern 
Territory, Georgia said the proposal was struck from the docket 
22 months after it had been originally filed, and continued: 


This case demonstrates the insidious fashion in which northern 
industrial influences insinuate themselves into rate discussions in an 
effort to perpetuate the historical economic tribute of the south to the 
north. As a result, rail management, itself a captive of non-rail influ- 

_ ences, undertakes to dictate to industrial managers where products 
should be fabricated, to the end that the industrial status quo shall 
not be disturbed. 

: Had the southern defendants here not responded promptly to the 
pressure of the northern industrial interests, the steel case . . . reveals 
that northern defendants had in their arsenal other weapons to compel 
compliance with the wishes of their industrial allies. 


The other involved distribution, October 24, 1939, of South- 
ern Freight Association submittal No. 20597-W which, said 
Georgia, proposed substantial reductions in the rates on iron 
and steel articles from southern producing points, including 
Atlanta, Ga., to Mississippi River crossings and Gulf ports in- 
cluding New Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola. The contemplated 
reductions, it said, were under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
southern rail carriers ‘‘and were in due course approved by the 
southern price-fixing machinery.” 


But, continued Georgia, the matter was abruptly taken out 
of the south’s hands. It said that, acting on complaints both 
from northern carriers and northern steel interests, “Cleveland 
took jurisdiction, advising Kerr that: 


I have concluded that, under all of the circumstances, it would 
be desirable to discuss this suggestion at the meeting of the Traffis 
Advisory Committee to be held at the Palmer House in Chicago at 
10 a. m., November 16.... 


Georgia said General Traffic Manager Crawford, of Bethle- 
hem Steel, had written Mr. Kerr protesting the proposal, as 
had Mr. Morris, of Weirton Steel. It said the conference had 
been attended by all interested parties except the Atlanta 
manufacturers and that the southern roads had attempted to 
justify their proposal as necessary to meet barge and truck 
competition. It added that “they were quickly made to realize, 
however, that their innocent effort to secure a mere trickle of 
southern business threatened the foundation of the entire steel 
pricing system.” As a result of conferences between northern 
and southern rail carriers and with representatives of the 
larger steel companies, Georgia said the proposal was radically 
altered so as to favor the northern-controlled plants at Bir- 
mingham. As might have been expected, it said, “the tremen- 
dous influence of the northern steel producers, aroused by this 
threat to their basing-point system, outweighed the arguments 
of southern carriers and manufacturers.” It said that, as a 
“sop to the southern roads,” the northern carriers had success- 
fully interceded with steel to delay truck contracts for southern 
carriage, and quoted a letter from Mr. Cleveland to executives 
of the Pennsylvania, the B. & O., and the New York Central 
on this assertion. 

Concluding its discussion of the matter, Georgia said: 


Despite the efforts of the conspirators to conceal their activities 
behind ‘‘personal’’ letters, ‘‘confidential’’ proceedings and ‘‘unreported’’ 
meetings, this case unmasks the use of defendants’ price-fixing ma- 
chinery to control southern rates so as to protect northern industry. 
The conclusion of the case furnishes a less vicious but interesting 
illustration of the maximum profit motivation of defendant railroads, 
both northern and southern: After the eviscerated southern proposal 
had ultimately been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Traffic Executive Association—Southern Territory voted to with- 
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draw the application when the urgency of war preparations drove barge 
traffic back to the rails, regardless of rates. 

Georgia Sums Up 
: In its concluding arguments on the law, in which it.stated 
its position that “acquisition, per se, of power to fix the price 
of a commodity or service constitutes a violation of the Sher- 


man act, regardless of the use made of the power,” Georgia 
confined itself to the first three points. 
Among other things, under the heading ‘Conclusion,’ 


Georgia said: 


The baleful effects of such a conspiracy are obviously incalculable 
By arbitrarily rigging the rate levels by geographical areas, the con 
spiracy certainly arrested the normal economic development of various 
sections of the country. By deliberately prohibiting through-arrange-. 
ments with competitive forms of transportation, the conspiracy un 
doubtedly operated to prevent the realization of the long-cherished 
ideal of a single, integrated transportation system. By artificially, 
inflating the cost of railroad services to an uneconomic point and thereby 
compelling much traffic permanently to seek competitive forms of trans- 
portation, the damage the railroads inflicted upon the railroads them 
selves was possibly not the least vicious effect of the conspiracy. In 
any case, by agreeing to maintain higher freight rates in the south 
than in the north, the purpose and effect of the conspiracy was clearly 
to injure irreparab!y the economy of the south and to perpetuate the 
historical economic bondage of the south to the north. 


Over $250 Million Provided 
tor U. S. Highway Projects 


With the signing by the President of H. R. 5201, the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947 (now identified as public law 334, 79th Congress), 
a total of $267,938,792 of federal funds has been provided for 
highway construction projects in that year. 

The total amount appropriated includes $150,000,000 for 
carrying out the provisions of the federal-aid highway act of 
1944, constituting part of the $500,000,000 authorized to be 
appropriated for the first post-war fiscal year by section 2 
of that act. 

Also included in the total is $50,000,000 for the federal-aid 
highway system, constituting a part of the amount authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year 1943 by the federal-aid high- 
way act of September 5, 1940. Another item in the total is 
$25,000,000 for ‘the elimination of hazards to life at railroad 
grade crossings, including the separation or protection of grades 
at crossings, the reconstruction of existing railroad grade-cross- 
ing structures, and the relocation of highways to el.minate 
grade crossings.”’ Of that amount, $20,000,000 had been author- 
ized for appropriation for the fiscal year 1942, and amounts 
comprising the remaining $5,000,000 had been authorized for 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1941 and 1943. 

The highway appropriations comprised an item of $5,- 
000,000 for surveys in connection with and the construction of 
the -Inter-American Highway, and an item of $100,000 for 
“continuation of cooperation with several governments, mem- 
bers of the Pan American Union, in connection with the survey 
and construction of the Inter-American Highway . . . and for 
performing engineering service in pan-American countries. . .” 

Another $20,000,000, included in the total, is provided for 
construction of “secondary or feeder roads, including farm-to- 
market roads, rural-free-delivery mail roads, and public school 
bus routes”; $10,515,637 is made available for carrying out 
“projects to correct critical deficiencies in lines of the strategic 
network of highways and bridges, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 4 of the defense highway act of 1941,” and 
$7,323,155 is provided for construction, maintenance, and im- 
provement of access roads and for replacing existing highways 
and highway connections, as described in section 6 and 9 of 
the defense highway act of 1941. 


HEARING SCHEDULED ON INDUSTRY CENTRALIZATION 


Senator McMahon, of Connecticut, chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Senate interstate commerce committee in 
charge of S. Res. 15, to continue authority conferred by S. Res. 
190, 78th Congress, for investigation of the effect on interstate 
commerce of the centralization of heavy industry in the United 
States, has announced that the subcommittee will hold 4a 
hearing on S. Res. 15 on April 16. 

S. Res. 190 of the 78th Congress authorized appointment 
of a special committee of seven senators, by the President of 
the Senate, to investigate heavy- -industry centralization “with 
particular regard to whether such centralization inhibits or 
deters adequate use and developments of natural resources or 
hampers the full and free flow of commerce between the 
states.” The resolution also authorized the special committee 
to make a comprehensive study of plans for industrial “recen- 
tralization,”’ particularly through establishment of new oF 
expanded facilities for production of iron and steel. 
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April 18, 1946 


“Free Competition” Argued at 
Bulwinkle Bill Hearings 


Wiprud, Arnold and Wallace attack bill to “immu- 
nize” associations and bureaus of regulated trans- 
port agencies from Sherman Act. Rep. Mankin attacks 
Commission. Berge first witness for Department of 
Justice 


Comments by Chairman Wheeler, of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, indicating it was his belief that adoption 
of the theory of free competition among carriers in the making 
of rates would lead to destruction of the nation’s transportation 
system, were highlights of a session in which the committee, re- 
suming hearings on the so-called Bulwinkle bill (H. R. 2536) 
to exempt carrier agreements approved by the Commission from 
application of the anti-trust laws, addressed many questions to 
Arne C. Wiprud, Washington attorney and former chief of the 
transportation section of the Justice Department’s anti-trust di- 
vision, on his return as a witness in opposition to the bill (see 
Traffic World, April 6). 


The “free competition’ concept had been propounded by 
Mr. Wiprud in his earlier testimony, and by Governor Arnall, 
of Georgia, whose “conspiracy” suit against certain northern 
and southern railroads is supported by the Justice Department. 

It might be possible for a big railroad “like the C. & O.” 
to reduce rates to a level that still would remain compensa- 
tory to it, but a like rate reduction by some other road whose 
traffic moved in smaller quantities might make the rate too 
low for that road, Senator Wheeler believed. He said the 
Commission had to look at the transportation svstem of the 
nation as a whole, and that the importance of maintaining the 
entire transportation plant had been demonstrated in the war 
period. Importance of small branch lines to the communities 
they served was demonstrated. he observed, when applications 
to abandon such lines were filed with the Commission, as repre- 
sentatives of the towns affected frequently opposed abandon- 
ment because they wanted the-railroad for tax purposes and for 
movement of their products to markets. 


‘It would be an exceedingly difficult situation,” he said. 
‘if we threw onen all these lines to competition. . . I’m not at all 
sure that establishment of its own rates by each individual rail- 
road would not be destructive to the transportation system of 
the whole countrv . . . or weaken the small roads so the big 
roads could gobble up the little ones.” 


Steel Rates from Utah 


Mr. Wiprud contended that the effect of the alleged con- 
sviracy in railroad rate-making was demonstrated by the situ- 
ation at the war-built and government-owned Geneva steel plant 
at Provo. Utah. Because the “conspiracy” operated to nrotect 
established steel plants at eastern points. he maintained, pub- 
lication of rates on steel from Provo to the west coast low 
enough to permit operation of the Geneva plant hy private in- 
terests who might otherwise try to operate that plant had been 
blocked. 

“If you did away with the rate bureaus entirelv. there 
would be undoubtedly a chaotic condition. because the Commis- 
sion couldn’t possibly take up every single rate.’ said Senator 
Wheeler. “But there oucht to be some way to draft legislation 
so as to meet some of the practices that have taken nlace that 
the Department of Justice has complained of. . . I’d like to 
figure out some wav. . .” 


Proposals in line with the thourht thus expressed by the 
committee chairman were submitted bv the next two witnesses 
—J. C. Winter. chief of the transvortation facilities division, 
marketine facilities branch. Department of Agriculture. testi- 
fving on behalf of that department. and C. FE. Childe. of Omaha, 
Neh.. transportation and economic consultant of the Senate 
small business committee and former member of the Board of 
Investigation and Research established by the transportation 
act of 1940. who said the views he expressed were his own and 
not those of the Senate small business committee. 


Agriculture Department’s Position 


Mr. Winter said the Aericulture Devartment was in acree- 
ment with the purpose of the bill to exempt two or more com- 
mon carriers acting under a joint agreement for the purnose of 
considering proposed changes in rates, fares, charges. classifi- 
cations. routes and tariffs that were under the Commission’s 
jurisdiction from operation of the Sherman act, provided that 
the “safeguards” recommended by the denartment were incor- 
porated in the bill, “for the protection of the public.” 

“We can see no good reason why exemption from the anti- 
trust laws should be extended to an association of carriers that 
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gets together to decide how much or how little the shipper 
should be paid on a particular type of claim,” he said. 

It was the Agriculture Department’s position, he said, that 
anti-trust law exemption for the carriers was advisable as to 
all matters directly affecting shippers, “such as rates and 
charges, where the shippers have recourse direct to the Com- 
mission under the interstate commerce act for the redress of 
unreasonable or restrictive actions by the carriers,” but that 
the shippers did not have such remedy in connection with claims, 
train schedules, and “probably other matters I have not touched 
upon,” and that agreements relating to such matters should 
not be exempted from the Sherman act. 

“We believe,” he continued, “that all agreements subject to 
this exemption from the anti-trust laws because of Commission 
jurisdiction .. . should be required to be filed with the Commis- 
sion and made available to the public, whether approval is 
sought or not. Otherwise, sub-agreements, or those that may 
be made between two or more carriers, even though each is a 
party to an over-all agreement, may not be disclosed.” 


Amendment on “Intervention” 


He asked that the bill be amended, in paragraph (2), so 
as to provide that “the Commission shall by order approve any 
such agreement (if approval thereof is not prohibited by para- 
graph (3), (4), or (5), if it finds that the agreement is appro- 
priate for the proper performance by the carriers of serv'ce to 
the public and consistent with the public interest and the na- 
tional transportation policy declared in this act. and will not 
unduly restrain competition. . .”” He also asked that there be 
added to paragraph (5) of the bill the following provision: 


It shall be unlawful for any carrier, or director, officer or employe 
of such carrier, or any organization or association of carriers, or 
any director, officer or employe of such organization or association of 
carriers, or any person owning or holding carrier securities, to take 
any action or employ any means to coerce, restrain, or inhibit any 
carrier in independently initiating, filing, publishing, or maintaining a 
rate, fare, charge, classification, route or tariff; provided, that nothing 
in this paragraph shall limit the right of an individual carrier, whether 
or not a member of a bureau, conference, or association, to complain or 
intervene in any proceeding before the Commission for the purpose 
of opposing the establishment or maintenance of any rate, fare, charge, 
classification, route, or tariff; and provided further, that no officer or 
employe of any organization or association of carriers shall participate 
in the filing of a complaint, or take part in any proceeding before 
the Commission on behalf of a carrier for the purpose of opposing 
the establishment or maintenance of any rate, fare, charge, classifica- 
tion, route or tariff in which a member of such organization or associa- 
tion of carriers is a participating carrier. 


Opposing suggestions that the question of hearings on car- 
rier agreements be left to the Commission’s discretion, Mr. Win- 
ter said the importance of the matters involved justified the re- 
quirement for hearings. He said his department endorsed the 
amendments to paragraph (6) of the bill suggested by the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League (see Traffic World, March 30, 
p. 951). The Agriculture Department considered the amend- 
ments proposed by it to the bill so essential to the protection 
of the public that, in event of failure of their adoption, it rec- 
ommended defeat of the bill, Mr. Winter testified. 

Under questioning, Mr. Winter said that, where the carriers 
were free to reduce rates, they did so at points where a num- 
ber of roads were competing or where large shippers con- 
trolled a large amount of traffic. He added that, “if all the 
brakes were off,’”’ the freight rates of interest to the big shippers 
would be the ones to seek lower levels; that, under the act, it 
was the duty of the Commission to see that the carriers re- 
ceived enough revenue to furnish adequate service, and that, 
where the Commission ordered a blanket increase in rates, the 
rates of the small shipper, already higher than those of the 
large shipper, were made still higher. 


Carriers Must Confer, Childe Says 


Mr. Childe regarded carrier committees, etc.. for joint ac- 
tion on rates, fares, tariffs, train schedules and like matters as 
“a practical necessity; that students of transportation, carriers, 
shippers and regulatory authorities were practically unanimous 
in the opinion that joint action of carriers through committees 
and conferences was necessary for maintenance of reasonable 
and non-discriminatory transportation service and rates, and 
that shippers and carriers preferred to negotiate rate and serv- 
ice changes through committees, rather than individually. 

“However,” he continued, “I do not believe there is any 
necessity or reason for relieving carriers from liability under 
the anti-trust laws for reaching unlawful agreements, which 
amount to collusion or conspiracy in restraint of competition, 
or which prevent reductions in rates or improvements in serv- 
ices by individual carriers. Such collusive or coercive group 
action can result, and has resulted in the past, in the mainte- 
nance of discriminatory rates and services, and has sometimes 
contributed to inefficient and wasteful transportation, against 
the public interest. Such activities are particularly harmful to 
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small business enterprises, both small carriers and small ship- 
pers, because the larger ones are better able to look out for 
their own interests. . .” 

Mr. Childe stated that the Senate small business commit- 
tee was having prepared a study of rate-making as it affected 
small business and that this report would be ready “probably 
in a month or so.” He called attention, also, to the report of 
the Board of Investigation and Research on “Rate Making and 
Rate Publishing Procedures of Railroad, Motor, and Water 
Carriers,” published as House document No. 363 of the 78th 
Congress, First session. 


Present Bill Called Inadequate 


The Bulwinkle bill, as now worded, would not accomplish 
the “meritorious objectives” of the legislation, and failed to 
set up adequate safeguards against coercive or collusive prac- 
tices, he averred. He urged adoption of the Commission’s rec- 
ommendation as to standards to be used by it in approving or 
disapproving carrier agreements. He also contended that Con- 
gress should not undertake “the grave step of relieving car- 
riers from liability under the anti-trust laws” without requiring 
that procedure under carrier agreements be open and public. 
This would be accomplished. he said, by amending the conclud- 
ing sentence of paragraph (2) of the bill to read as follows: 


The approvai of- the Commission shall be granted only upon such 
terms and conditions as the Commission shall prescribe as necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of this section. The Commission shall 
require that, as to every matter which is the subject of joint consid- 
eration, no carrier not directly participating in the present or proposed 
transaction shall have a vote or other control over the joint decision 
made thereon; that all interested persons be given an opportunity 
to be heard; that a record be kept open to public inspection showing 
the subject considered, the names of all persons expressing an interest 
therein, the facts and arguments presented for and against the pro- 
posal, the disposition made of the subject, and the vote or action taken 
thereon by each participating carrier. Such record, or a copy thereof, 
shall be received in evidence in any proceeding before the courts or 
the Commission involving lawfulness of the matter subject to such 
joint consideration. Sections 20, 313, and 412 of this act are hereby 
amended so as io be applicable to associations or organizations main- 
tained by or in the interest of any group of carriers or freight for- 
warders subject to the provisions of this section. 


Wants “Secrecy” Removed 


In the course of questioning by committee members, Mr. 
Childe said he did not think that carriers should be prosecuted 
merely for agreeing on lawful rates, but that he did object to 
secret features of rate bureau activities. The matter of deal- 
ing with rates was not a private matter, but one in which the 
whole public was interested, he asserted. He said shippers could 
present their views in open sessions of the rate committees, 
but had no information as to correspondence the committee 
might have received or as to the voting by committee members 
on the rate proposals, except as to the result of the vote. In 
effect, the keeping of records by rate conferences would reduce 
the Commission’s work and would serve as a “curtain-raiser” 
for its consideration of the rates that resulted. he said. 

To a question by Senator Capehart as to whether the Com- 
mission had done a good job or a poor one, Mr. Childe said 
that it had done some good things. and some not so good, but 
that he felt the Commission had failed to do “what the country 
has expected it to do.” 


Anti-Trust Division “Essential,” Says Arnold 


Admitting of no distinction between the railroad industry 
and other industries in what he regarded as the field of “non- 
competitive” price-fixing, Thurman Arnold. former Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Justice Department’s anti- 
trust division and former associate justice of the U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, now a practicing 
attorney in the nation’s capital. insisted in testimony before 
the Wheeler committee on April 8 that the “check and hal- 
ance” of the anti-trust division was “absolutely essential” for 
protection of the public interest in the field of rate-making. 

He contended that the Bulwinkle bill would take awav 
from the Justice Denartment the power to investigate carrier 
conferences with a view to determining whether thev were 
violating the anti-trust laws, and he therefore opposed the bill. 
He maintained that the placine of prosecuting and judging 
powers in the same agency—in the Commission, for example— 
was undesirable because, in his opinion, there eventuallv de- 
veloped in such a regulatorv agency a sympathetic attitude 
toward those whom it regulated. 

A prosecuting agency to present evidence to “someone 
else” when a resulatory agency slipned “over the line” was 
vitally needed. Mr. Arnold maintained. To suvport that argu- 
ment, he said that the Commission had fixed pipeline oil trans- 
portation rates at such a level as to allow company-owned 
pipelines about 36 per cent a year on their invested capital: 
that the Commission had probably prescribed those rates at 
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that level so as to have “a kind of uniformity with railroad 
rates,” but thiaat the Commission had made a downward revi- 
sion of the pipeline rates after the filing of an anti-trust suit. 
This reduction was due to “the fact that you had a prose- 
cuting agency in the picture,” he asserted. 


“Sympathetic” Commissions 


Commenting on Mr. Arnold’s statement that commissions 
eventually became sympathetic with those whom they regu- 
lated. Senator Wheeler said that that was true or a number 
of federal commissions, and that the sympathetic attitude of 
the commissions might be attributed to a desire of many of 
their employes to “step out” into the industries they dealt 
with, where they could make more money. 

Defendants in anti-trust prosecutions always made the 
same argument—that there was a need for “getting together” 
and agreeing, Mr. Arnold said, adding that his position always 
had been that that was impossible, under the law, and that 
it was the essence of the cartel system. Once freight rates 
were removed from the anti-trust picture, “the lid is off,” he 
averred. 

“Business in this country can’t go on unless there is a 
stable system of freight rates,” said Senator Reed, of Kansas. 
ee would hurt business as much as unstable freight 
rates.” 

Mr. Arnold averred that “of course” the sovereign had 
the right to regulate any business that affected the public 
interest, and that‘‘maybe” the oil industry had reached the 
stage where it should be regulated, but that when the right 
to regulate was delegated to private groups, the public inter- 
est suffered by, among other things, suppression of new enter- 
prise. According to his view, the result would be agreement 
to continue in effect what had been in effect previously. 

Senator Reed said he knew of no one able to speak with 
authority on the subject who believed in a competitive system 
of freight rates so far as the measure of the rates was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Arnold said there had been a policy in the Justice 
Department of not undertaking anti-trust prosecutions if any 
government body acquiesced in the practices that such prose- 
cution would seek to enjoin. He said he believed that the rail- 
road business, though it had been highly non-competitive, in 
the future should be competitive. He pointed to competition 


the railroads were facing from other transport agencies, such 
as airlines, and said that the only way the railroads could 
meet that competition was through competitive rate-making. 
Whether the railroads would maintain old Pullman cars and 
outmoded brake devices depended on whether the railroads 
could “get together,” he added. 

Senator Reed wondered how rate-making could be carried 
on without conferences in which the shippers participated and 
added that “if such a meeting is subject to prosecution—” 
when Mr. Arnold interrupted with the remark that “it isn’t.” 
Senator Reed referred to an excerpt from the transcript of 
the proceedings before the federal court at Lincoln, Neb., in 
which it had been stated as the Justic Department’s position 
that rate conferences were illegal “per se.” Mr. Arnold said 
he thought the basis for the government’s suit at Lincoln was 
that the conferences had been so used to fix non-competitive 
rates that they had become “something that could be en- 
joined,” and that if the Justice Department’s position was as 
stated in the excerpt Senator Reed referred to, “Judge 
Fletcher needn’t worry about it.” 


Opposes ‘“‘Non-Competitive” Agreements 


So long as coercion did not appear, there must be con- 
ferences in the making of freight rates, said Senator Reed. 
Mr. Arnold said it was his view that “there must not be agree- 
ments ... on competitive rates.” Conferences and agreements 
on joint through rates were permissible, however, he added. 
If all the power of the anti-trust division to investigate all 
carrier agreements were taken away from that division, the 
division might as well quit, he said. Then, he said, if a rail- 
road wanted to “come in and compete,” it would not be able to. 
He said that in the T. N. E. C. investigation it was noted that 
one industry was “always going along with the big boys’; that 
he had asked the head of that industry why it had done so, 
and that the executive had replied that that was a question 
that he hoped never to find the answer to, from actual ex- 
perience. 

Senator Reed said Mr. Arnold was of “no help as to the 
final form of this bill,” and Senator Wheeler agreed on that 
point and added that ‘“‘there’s some place where we can write 
legislation.” He said the Commission had been set up in the 
first instance because the railroads could go in and put one 
locality or one manufacturer out of business, by establishment 
of discriminatory rates. Senator Reed said he thought some 
line could be drawn between matters that could properly be 
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discussed tand as to which agreements could be made in con- 
ferences, and other matters that it would be improper and 
coercive for conferences to consider. 

“T’m sorry I can’t be helpful in that—I firmly believe in the 
maximum of competition,” said Mr. Arnold. He explained that 
what he was concerned about was the taking away from “the 
people who engage in these meetings” the fear of prosecution 
and of grand juries. 










I. C. C. and Industry Stabilization 


Referring to an assertion by Mr. Arnold to the effect that 
the Commission had exercised its powers over rates to “stab- 
ilize’”’ existing industries, such as the lumber industry in the 
Pacific northwest, Senator Reed said he had never known of a 
case where the attempt had been made by the Commission, in 
fixing a rate, to stabilize an industry in any locality. Mr. 
Arnold said that the record in the ex-barge grain case showed 
that the Commission had adopted the railroads’ view that the 
grain should be taken off the water carriers and “‘put back on 
the rails where it belongs.” 

Senator Wheeler suggested that a strong railroad might 
reduce its rates, in a situation where there was unrestrained 
competition, to a level so low that it would force a competing, 
weaker railroad out of business, and that thereby an important 
transportation facility would be lost to the country, both rail- 
roads having proved themselves absolutely necessary in war- 
time. Mr. Arnold said that that did not mean that they had to 
get together and agree on rates. Senator Wheeler argued the 
situation was not comparable to the oil industry, since, if one 
small company in that industry went out of business, the public 
could obtain the oil it needed from other sources. 

Senator Reed said he thought the Commission had “fum- 
bled” the ex-barge grain case ‘“‘very badly.” 

























1. C. C. Standards “Diaphanous?” 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission will make enough 
mistakes because of the diaphanous character of its standards,” 
said Mr. Arnold. “Let’s not lead them into mistakes. .. .” 


He added that he thought the considered bill would open 
the door to “industry after industry” to come in with requests 
for exemption from the anti-trust laws, with “completely the 
same case” for exemption as the carriers were now presenting 
to the committee. 


Senator Wheeler said he thought that “that’s true, as the 
bill is written.” Mr. Arnold said he hoped that the “Petrillo 
bill,” placing restraints on a musicians’ union, would “open the 
door to something else’’—to the placing of restraints on other 
labor unions. 

The Bulwinkle bill had been “opened up” by provisions of 
the shipping act, 1916, Mr. Arnold believed. He implied that 
there was support for the Bulwinkle bill because “new compe- 
tition will imperil railroad investments in obsolete equipment.” 
The bill constituted a “tremendous” opening wedge for “an 
integrated transportation system,” he declared. 

Senator Wheeler said that there were many advocates of 
such a system. 


“Yes, there are many non-competitive-minded people,” said 
Mr. Arnold. 




















Cotton Belt Stockholder’s Views 






Walter E. Meyer, attorney, of New York City, chairman 
of the St. Louis Southwestern stockholders’ protective commit- 
tee, read a long statement in opposition to the Bulwinkle bill, 
detailing charges to the effect that the Commission had permit- 
| ted the Kansas City Southern and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
to acquire control of the St. Louis Southwestern (the Cotton 
Belt) without enforcing the Clayton act against such unlawful 
illegal acquisition and had subsequently authorized acquisition 
of control of the Cotton Belt by a “syndicate,” certain mem- 
bers of which were financially interested in the Kansas City 
Southern and the M-K-T. Control of the Cotton Belt by the 
Southern Pacific had been authorized by the Commission in 
April, 1932, he said. He declared that the Commission had had 
evidence of diversion of traffic from the Cotton Belt by the 
Kansas City Southern and the M-K-T in 1925, 1926 and 1927, 
but had not made available its findings in that investigation 
until 1939, in the course of the Cotton Belt reorganization case. 
His argument was that the Commission had been negligent in 
enforcing the Clayton act in the past, and that, therefore, it 
could not be relied on to protect the public interest against 
anti-trust law violations by the carriers under provisions of 
the Bulwinkle bill. 


Mr. Meyer had read only a few pages of his testimony 
when Senator Reed, who was then presiding, left the hearing 
room, announcing that he regarded Mr. Meyer’s testimony 
irrelevant as to the considered bill. Senator Johnston, of South 
Carolina, took over the committee chairmanship, with Senator 
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Hoey, of North Carolina, as the only other committee member 
present. A few minutes later, Senator Hoey also walked out. 


Says Commission Is “Tired and Weary” 


The Commission received rough treatment in testimony, 
hostile to the Bulwinkle bill, presented April 9 by Representa- 
tive (Mrs.) Mankin, of Georgia, who said she had practiced 
law in Atlanta for 20 years and who succeeded former Repre- 
sentative Ramspeck as a member of the House after the latter 
resigned from that body to take a position as an airline associa- 
tion executive. 

She described the Commission as “tired and weary,” con- 
tended that in various instances it had failed to perform its 
duty under the interstate commerce act, and argued that Con- 
gress could not safely rely on the Commission to exercise “the 
broad authority which Congress would give it”? under the con- 
sidered bill. 

“It seems to me that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has become so involved in its own red tape that it is no longer 
capable of serving the function of an energetic, militant enforce- 
ment agency which would be required if the transportation 
industry were relieved from the operation of the anti-trust 
laws,” she said. 

Mrs. Mankin said that she had told Representative Bul- 
winkle, of North Carolina, author of H. R. 2536, that he was 
responsible for her being in Congress, as his bill had provided 
the issue on which she based her campaign. She asserted that 
the railroads, “realizing their precarious position,” had brought 
about introduction of H. R. 2536 and had put vast pressure 
behind it. She said she knew what she was talking about, be- 
cause she had had “a tough race.” If the railroad defendants 
in the Georgia “conspiracy” suit were innocent of any wrong- 
doing, why did they request immunity from the anti-trust laws, 
she wanted to know. 


Southern Transit-Storage Complaint 


She discussed at length a complaint, mentioned previously 
in the hearings on H. R. 2536, by Vice President Freeman, of 
McKay & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., about inability of the com- 
pany to obtain storage-in-transit arrangements on cotton linters 
at certain southern points, while such arrangements were pro- 
vided by railroads in other territories. She said Mr. Freeman 
had been after the southern roads to establish such transit priv- 
ileges at Atlanta and Augusta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C., and Nor- 
folk, Va., since 1940, and “in desperation” had finally gone to 
the Commission with a petition for assistance. She quoted from 
an explanatory letter by Chairman Kerr, of the Southern 
Freight Association, to Secretary Bartel, of the Commission, 
statements to the effect that there was no undue discrimination 
in the situation complained of and that the southern carriers’ 
rates on cotton linters were too low to apply in connection with 
transit arrangements. After referring to testimony by the late 
Commissioner Eastman, in the 1943 hearings on S. 942, that 
“the Commission throughout its history has tried to make it 
easy for small shippers to bring their grievances to its attention 
and to help them at hearings in the development of the facts, 
if that is necessary,” she read the following excerpt from a letter 
she said Secretary Bartel had written to Mr. Freeman: 


As previously advised, the authority of the Commission to require 
carriers to change their tariffs, may be exercised only under formal 
procedure after a full hearing of the parties to the controversy. In view 
of the carriers’ adverse attitude with respect to informal adjustment, it 
will be necessary for you to file a formal complaint if it will be your 
purpose to further proceed before the Commission. Such complaint must 
be presented in strict accordance with the provisions of our Rules of 
Practice, a copy of which may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, this city, for 15 cents in coin. 


I. C. C. Rules of Practice Hit 


Mrs. Mankin then directed her guns at the Rules of Prac- 
tice. 

She said this “book” comprised 58 pages and 102 rules. 

“I have yet to understand some of the rules in this book,” 
she said, after pointing out that she had had years of legal 
experience. “I’m telling you that there are very few rules in 
this book I can understand.” 

She said she doubted if the O. P. A. had put out any rules 
to compare with the one she was about to read, and she then 
read Rule 16(a) in the Cormmission’s Rules of Practice, relating 
to the number of copies of documents to be filed with the Com- 
mission in various types of proceedings. She thought that to 
ask compliance with that rule was “asking a layman to do a 
lot.” 

Mr. Freeman had worked for six years on the transit-in- 
storage matter he complained of, yet had made no progress, 
and had been advised by attorneys he had consulted that if 
he undertook to go ahead with a formal complaint he would 
have to hire attorneys and experts and undergo an expensive 
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procedure, one that would cost him thousands of dollars, Mrs. She stated that the Justice Department had ‘unearthed’ iden 
Mankin declared. the “western agreement,” setting up a “commissioner plan” for plat 

She said it was apparent from Mr. Freeman’s letter to western railroads, and that this agreement had been received 

her that if the individual carriers were left to their own busi- in the Justice Department on April 14, 1943, ‘‘on the same date 

ness judgment he would have no difficulty in “getting his the A. A. R. filed it with the Interstate Commerce Commission.” . 

transit needs straightened out. She said the railroads had ‘the agreement had then been in effect over 10 years, but the poset 
flaunted and ignored the decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court railroads had not filed it with the Commission “as required by itis 
in this matter, because, she added, in Central Railroad of New law,” and members of the Commission knew about its existence, — 
Jersey vs. United States, 257 U. S. 247, 255, the court had said as evidenced by testimony by the late Commissioner Eastman pein 
that “whether the (transit) privilege shall be granted or with- in the hearings on S. 942, Mrs. Mankin declared. She said the rae § 
held is determined by the local carrier” and that “the transit agreement was cancelled nine days after it was filed with the = 
privilege may thus be granted by a carrier without the consent 0mmission, | with 
of, and without consulting, connecting carriers.” The Central The railroads had “propagandized and lobbied” for the | 
of Georgia and the Georgia Railroad had “clearly indicated” to Bulwinkle bill-because they wanted to stave off the suits of the was 
* Mr. Freeman that they wanted to establish the transit arrange- State of Georgia and of the Justice Department, and because ; 
ments requested, she said, but “this monopolistic rail group” had they did not fear the issuance of terms and conditions by the rega. 
prevented them from doing so. ae which might require independent action, said Mrs. lieve 
" nat, 


“Independent Action... a Delusion” ICEL 
See 


“They are confident,” she concluded, “‘that under the shield tl0l 
of the Commission the Association of American Railroads and 
its subsidiary organizations will be approved, and under that twee 


; . q _ Set-up... a right of independent action would be a delusion— anou 
President Perkins, of the Burlington, when Mr. Olney was gen- 4 ‘yignt which an individual railroad would not dare exercise.” UUOr 


eral counsel of the Burlington. That advice, as quoted by Mrs. ‘Another witness at the April 9 hearing on H. R. 2536 was nw 


Mankin, was: Major Lane M. Smith, of Ariungton, Va., wno said he appeared J it wi 

The (Interstate) Commerce Commission, as its functions have now aS a private citizen in his own behalt, and submitted a draft selve 
been limited by the courts, is, or can be made, of great use to the rail- of a bill he had prepared, under terms of which a “freight rate resul 
roads. It satisfies a —. mee sg a carr pe oe - equalization bureau’ would be established, tor the purpose oi oraur 
the railroads, at the same time that supervision is almost entirely ejjminating discrimination in treigh e ma ! 
nominal. Further, the older such a commission gets to be, the more sections i the country. He ven -, one er Gale ee ne 


inclined it will be found to take the business and railroad view of : : : 
things. It thus becomes a sort of barrier between the railroad corpora- COUTSES of action with respect to rate-making: (1) it could (or 1 


tions and the people and a sort of protection against hasty and crude Pass “legislation sanctioning the crime,’ or (2) it could “stop serdo 
legislation hostile to the railroad interests. The part of wisdom is not the crimunal acts.” He urged abolition of freight rate terri- coerc 
to destroy the Commission, but to use it. tories and establishment of a system based on “the national rates 
} : é olicy that the postal service uses,” whereby, he id, 
After reverting to Secretary Bartel’s advice to Mr. Free- een ne ee ae’ ae eountiey ps Bris = ee 
man as to strict compliance with the rules of practice, Mrs. charge for the same service aS Was paid by anotner shipper in 
Mankin said section 13(1) of the interstate commerce act pro- anotner section. ‘the “equalizauon bureau” he proposed, he 
vided that any person “complaining of anything done or omitted said, would be a “ciearing house’ through which would be awe 
to be done by any common carrier Subject to the act might -cieared” the “differentials” between “proprietary” rates— withi 
apply to the Commission by petition “which shall briefly state those in effect on the railroads at tme ot passage ot his bill— —_ 
the fact” and if “there shall appear to be any reasonable nq “standard” rates—those prescribed by the Commussion, in | °CUU 
ground for investigating said complaint, it shall be the duty of accordance with the “equalization” provisions of the bill. ’ impa 
the Commission to investigate the matters complained of in Senator Hoey presided at the hearing on April 9. Senator al 
such manner and by such means as it shall deem proper. Reed attended for a few minutes, and Senator ‘!unnell, of Dela. | 2.°*S 
“Door-Slamming” by |. C. C. Charged ware, was the only other committee member present. pn 


“Under the above statute and senate duty imposed a Misquoted on “Purge,” Says Wallace at 
Congress,” she said, “I submit that an alert Commission wou . help 
eo promptly instituted an investigation upon its own motion — + Senate Borosoterag commerce committee ing g 
into the lawfulness of those things about which Mr. Freeman ar an y were “laying for h ecretary Wallace, of the Depart- §  rauirc 
complained. Instead the very agency which Congress created ment of Commerce, when he appeared before the committee ‘ 
to protect Mr. Freeman and thousands of small shippers like April 10 to testify in opposition to the Bulwinkle bill and as J octeg 
him, for all practical purposes, slammed its doors in his face.” 9" advocate of independent action and competition by and  recoy 

Mrs. Mankin said that Rule 14(a) of the Commission’s ®700& ©CRnne en wae = a ian 
tariff circular No. 20 included a statement that “manifestly it e Secretary was “put on the spot” as Senators Reed and J ooyrg 
is impossible for the Commission to check the items in tariffs Hawkes sought from him an explanation of the statement at- J gyicti 
to determine whether or not statutory notice has been given,” ‘tributed to him to the effect that he believed members of Con- § quire 
and her comment on that was that it cleared up “any misun- pees oe eae join in concerted action by a political party J was ; 
derstanding that might exist as to the Commission’s making a F , at ; 
cheek to determine whether the rates filed with it are lawful.” Questions by the senators indicated they wished to develop * . 

“Tf it is impossible for the Commission to check this single the contrast between Mr. Wallace’s thoughts as to independent 
detail of the tariffs filed with it,” she said, “the checking of 2Cton in rate-making and independent action in party politics. for 2 
rates contained in those tariffs to determine their lawfulness is _, Answering a question by Senator Reed, Secretary Wallace J Shipp 
certainly out of the question.” said that the statement attributed to him, to the effect that he negot 

thought members of Congress who did not support the admin- tions 

War Department Freight Rates istration’s legislative program should be purged, had been mis- Mr. \ 

quoted. Senator Hawkes said that every newspaper in the 

The Georgia congresswoman then charged that the Com- United States had left the impression that Secretary Wallace 


Commission “Useful” to Railroads? 


Launching her attack on the Commission, Mrs. Mankin 
read with enthusiastic approval some advice she said that 
Richard B. Olney, who had begun service. as Attorney Gen- 
eral in President Cleveland’s cabinet in 1892, had given to 


mission had “neglected its duty” with respect to transportation had suggested ostracism of members of Congress who didn't s 
charges on war materials. To support that charge, she quoted go along with the administration. Mr. Wallace explained at oem 


from the Budget Director’s report to Chairman Wheeler, on the length what he actually had said. The substance of his ex- 1 
findings of a special committee appointed to investigate rates planation was that he believed there was a need for the “great- ate 
on War Department traffic, a statement that that department’ est possible efficiency” in meeting “great challenges” facing attrac 
“has at all times since the beginning of the war been assessed the nation in the days ahead; that he believed in the two-party F 
excessive charges for the transportation of ammunition, ex- system; that political parties should be “more responsible”; substi 
plosives, etc., and other commodities in the description last that party leaders should decide the party’s stand on the two J Secre 
hereinbefore set forth. es or three most important issues, and that members of Congress J Cp 

Mrs. Mankin said that I. C. C. statistics showed that the who did not “go along” with the program thus adopted should Shipp 
carriers handled over 1,000,000 carloads of ammunition and ex- be denied committee appointments. Mr. Wallace said he op- thous. 
plosives in World War IL. | ng posed the “purge” undertaken by President Roosevelt in 1938. § levels 
; If the Commission is, in fact, the guardian of the public’s “You don’t deny to any party the right of independent ac- House 
interest in transportation matters,” she asked, “why has it not, tion?” asked Senator Reed. had b 
ere this time, instituted on its own motion a general investiga- “There are such important things ahead that I believe in and | 
tion into the shocking disclosures of wrongs perpetrated upon party action and responsibility,” said Secretary Wallace. Lzter, that 3 
the citizens of this country in the form of extortionate trans- he added the thought that, if men did not believe in what their tions 
portation charges on war materials? . . . I propose to look responsible leadership stood for, why did they not run on some A 
further into it. other party ticket? Senator Wheeler said he had seen a Pres- | tween 
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ident of the United States ‘‘go out and go against the party 
platform.” 


Criticizes Bills’ Provisions 


in his prepareu statement, secretary wailace contended 
thar, uuuer cefius OL wie BHUuwialsie Olt, Oly the Cnarver OL or- 
yaiuZallon OL exeCuuVve asSuciations, rate Dureaus aud Ccomer- 
cuices eStabusned py Carricrs WOuld Nave tO Oe approved by We 
Culumussion tO elieCt eXeumpuon iNereut Irvin anti-trust saws. 
rie Sald tnat, “apparently, 1c WOuid NOt eve ve necessary Lor 
carriers or [reign 1orwaraers lO te... Subsequent agreements 
with the Commuss.on Lor pupiic inspection.” 

Senator Keea cnalienyea that statement, contending there 
was notning 1n the bull tu validate such an assertuon. 


Alter reciting various types OL Carrier aylreciueits that he 
regarded as detrunmenial tO wie PuNuC Interest auu wat Ne De- 
ueved Could be made under mn. nm. 2056, SeCrevavy vwauace sald 
Mal, “al WISt glance, the proniniwon upon approval OL agice- 
jueuts between Carriers OL ulLerent Modes oO: transporte wuuid 
seteuu elveClive tO prevent resiraints upon interagency Cuilipe- 
ution.” 

“sut,” he continued, “refiecuion upon the interrelat.ons ve- 
tween competition witnin one agency and between tnart and 
anouner agency and upun adroit metnods ol Curtauing coupe- 
uwuon will throw douvt upon such a conciusion, Lxpersence nas 
snown tnat once raliroaus nave agreed upon what raies tu Mie, 
lt Will be easy Lor motor carriers, acuny JOINUy among tnem- 
selves, to agree upon the same basis OL rates. 10 achieve that 
result, no agreement be.ween rauroads and motor carriers 
ordinarily is necessary li tne mouor carrer organizations nave 
tne power to hold thelr memopership in line. . . Witn reuet 
irom the anti-trust laws, the nand of the organized majorily 
(of motor carriers) would be so strengthened that it would 
serdom be necessary to resort to the minimum rate power to 
coerce truckers to limit competitive reductions or piace their 
rates on the rail basis. 


Safeguards Not Provided 


“The basic defect of the Bulwinkle bill is that it grants 
broad immunity trom the anti-trust laws to common Carriers 
within each torm of transportation and to freight forwarders, 
without establishing adequate sateguarads against coerc.on and 
collusive practices py sucn carriers and torwarders that would 
impair competition in rates and services.” 

ln the railroad field, he said, the “process of getting car- 
riers into line” was accomplished more by persuasion tnan co- 
ercion, 

He recalled that, in the fall of 1938, when he was Secretary 
of Agriculture, he had tried to obtain lower freight rates ‘to 
help move the bumper 1938-1939 crop of citrus fruits by induc- 
ing greater consumption from the lower prices,” but that the 
railroads had refused to make the reduction requested. 

“Since the individual railroads that might have been inter- 
ested in quoting lower rates did not act independently, the only 
recourse open to the Department of Agriculture was to make 
a formal complaint to the Commission,” he continued. “This 
course would have required undertaking the burden of proving 
existing rates to be unreasonable, a difficult task. The time re- 
quirements of formal procedure were such that this recourse 
was not of value. Had carriers or a carrier been free to act, 
the decrease sought might have been precipitated.” 

Requests the National Industrial Traffic League had made, 
for amendments to the considered bill, showed that “what 
shippers really want to preserve is the conference method of 
negotiating rates, not the use of rate bureaus and such organiza- 
tions as devices to eliminate competition in transportation,’ said 
Mr. Wallace. 

Competition 


Secretary Wallace said that, “like the small shipper, con- 
sumers must still depend upon competition for lower freight 
rates,” and that consumers must look to competition to stimu- 
late carriers to install improved equipment and to offer more 
attractive service. 


Regulation of rates by the Commission was an inadequate 
Substitute for competition from a practical standpoint, the 
Secretary averred. He said that, in the absence of effective 
competition, the Commission had to depend on complaints of 
shippers and on its own investigations to make sure that the 
thousands of rates under its jurisdiction were not at excessive 
levels. He said Commissioner Aitchison had reported to the 
House committee that only about 40 per cent of the tariffs filed 
had been specifically checked as to reasonableness in the past, 
and he added that, “aside from the administrative difficulties 
thet make reviewing of all rates impractical, other considera- 
tions exist that limit the effectiveness of such control.” 

As an illustration to support his claim that the zone be- 
tween maximum and minimum reasonable rate possibilities was 
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so broad as to be of little value to the small shipper, Secre- 
tary Wallace submitted the following: 


In a typical case (156 I. C. C. 412), the Commission prescribed 
70 cents as a reasonable maximum rail rates on refined products from 
Los Angeles group points to Arizona points. Under the intiuence ot for 
hire and private truck competition. Actual rates had faien by 1936 to 
lows ranging trom 18 to 56 cents depending upon the Arizona destina- 
tion. These rates were supported by the railroads as tulsy compensa- 
tory, and were found by the I. C. C. to be ‘‘reasonably compensatory”’ 
and not below reasonane minimum rates (218 I. C. C. 345). ‘here are 
many cases where such a wide zone of reasonableness exists, and 1n all 
such instances the snipper must look to voiuntary action of the carriers 
for the benetits of competition. 


Rate-Testing Standards 


‘Lhe secretary then criticized the “standards used to test the 
reasonableness ox rates,” saying that comparison with rates al- 
ready in eftect was the principal standard and that the difficulty 
of that test was that the rates in issue were likely to be tested 
against rates that had been agreed on in previous actions of 
rate bureaus and that application of this comparison standard 
tended to resuit in perpetuation ot “monopolistic” rates. He 
averred that the “cost or service’ standard also was defective 
and did not necessarily retiect etfticient service when rates 
and services were agreed on by majority action through rate 
bureaus, 

‘“the proposed legislation,” Secretary Wallace maintained, 
“would extend the domination of the small carriers by the 
larger ones, particularly in the trucking field. To the difficulties 
that small carriers in that tield already experience in operat- 
ing profitably under their typically restrictive operating au- 
thorizations would be added impairment of their right to in- 
itiate lower rates to attract traftic and to reflect their superior 
etticiency in those many instances where a small-scale single- 
line operation develops the lowest costs. The opportunity of 
veterans and others entering trucking would thus be further 
restricted. If private enterprise in transport is to survive, it 
will be necessary to protect the right of newly established car- 
riers to compete, not to destroy it,” said he, adding: 


It is apparent that while H. R. 2536 would give the carriers broad 
relief from the anti-trust laws, it contains no teeth for protection of 
the public interest against coercive practices and other restraints upon 
competition in rates and services. . . . Congress would be well advised 
to await the outcome of the court proceedings in the Georgia and 
Nebraska cases before making a decision on the controversial issues 
involved. . . . Some legislation may be essential expressly to legalize 
the clearly legitimate functions of rate bureaus and other similar or- 
ganizations. Whatever legislation that objective may require, it should 
be recognized that relief from the anti-trust laws is not necessary to 
the preservation of the socially useful functions of the rate bureaus. 
. . . When the interstate commerce act as a whole is considered, there 
exists no basic conflict between anti-trust law policy and transport 
regulatory policy as provided in the statutes enacted by Congress. 


To industrialize underdeveloped regions of the United 
States in the future, it would be “of crucial importance’”’ to ob- 
tain lower freight rates for new industries in such regions, but 
such adjustment would not be forthcoming, or would be made 
only after long delay, under existing rate bureau procedure, 
Secretary Wallace declared. Concluding his prepared state- 
ment, he said: 


I recognize the need for a reasonable return to transport enterprises, 
as I do for all legitimate business; but they, like other lines of industry, 
can profit through high volume at low rates, in the American tradition 
of mass production, and have no need for restrictions that will stifle 
progress. In a growing America there can be no place for monopoly. 
The government’s fight against monopoly is a fight for freedom. Limi- 
tations on the effectiveness of that fight are in reality attacks upon 
our competitive free enterprise system and upon the rising future 
which that system implies. ... 


Familiarity with Bill 


“How familiar are you with the Bulwinkle bill?” asked 
Senator Reed. 

Mr. Wallace said the bill was short and simple. Senator 
Reed asked the secretary to look at section 5 of the bill, then 
inquired how a broader provision could be written to preserve 
the right of independent action by carriers. Mr. Wallace said 
that in his opinion the section did not take care of the situation. 
Answering another question, he said that a number of rate bu- 
reaus were “quite valid,” as long as the way was left open for 
carriers to act without fear. 


Legality of Rate Conferences 


Senator Reed wondered if the secretary agreed with the 
position ascribed to the Justice Department, that rate confer- 
ences were “per se” in violation of the anti-trust laws, and 
Mr. Wallace, after some verbal sparring, said that he did not 
think rate conferences were unlawful “per se.” Senator Wheeler 
said he wanted to have the Justice Department’s position on 
that point made clear to him, so he called on Wendell Berge, 
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Assistant Attorney General in charge of the department’s anti- 
trust division, for a declaration on this matter. 

Mr. Berge said there was nothing in the government’s com- 
plaint against the railroads, in the federal court at Lincoln, 
Neb., that described rate conferences as unlawful “per se.” 

“Our position,” he said, “is that the use of rate bureaus to 
agree on the rates that shall be filed is ‘per se’ illegal.” 

He explained that the Justice Department did not regard as 
illegal the use of rate bureaus for discussions as to the form 
of tariffs to be filed and of other ‘“‘technical’ matters, but that 
it contended, and the Supreme Court had so held, that private 
agreements to tux rates were illegal. He said he would elabor- 
ate on the position of the Justice Department in the testimony 
he would present before the committee. 


Reed Asks Clarification 


Senator Reed said that distinction between discussion of 
rates and form of publication of rates in rate bureau meetings 
did not make sense to him. He advised Mr. Berge that he 
would ask for clarification of the distinction that the Justice 
Department was making—as to what rate bureau operations 
were legal, and what operations were. illegal. 

“How,” he asked, “are you going to prove to shippers who 
take part in these conferences that they are not subject to 
anti-trust prosecution ?” 

Mr. Wallace said that the Justice Department might answer 
that. Senator Reed said the Justice Department witnesses who 
had testified before the committee in 1943, in the hearings on 
S. 942, had not “contributed anything” to enlighten the com- 
mittee on that point. 

Senator Reed asked Mr. Wallace to prepare for the com- 
mittee an analysis of the bill and suggestions as to changes in 
its provisions. 

In subseuent discussion, he averred that it was misleading 
to say that small shippers suffered from the present method 
of rate-making. Secretary Wallace said that the small shipper 
ordinarily was not in a position to bring a complaint effectively. 

That was true, said Senator Reed, adding that he had fre- 
quently criticized the Commission’s practice, in that the method 
of correcting a rate in a formal complaint case was “so expen- 
sive.” 

Asked whether he agreed that uniformity of rates was de- 
sirable, Mr. Wallace said that rates should be uniform in order 
that ‘there might be fair competition, but that they should not 
be “sticky.” 


Rail and Water Rates 


Senator Wheeler wondered whether Mr. Wallace was fa- 
miliar with a petition filed with the Commission by the Mari- 
time Commission, asking for higher rail rates on citrus fruit 
and pulpboard so as to permit raising of competitive water 
rates on those commodities. Mr. Wallace said he was not fa- 
miliar with that. Senator Reed asked if the secretary was 
aware that the W. S. A. had asked for higher transcontinental 
rail rates, on the ground that the intercoastal water rates were 
depressed by those rail rates to a level that was not remunera- 
tive. Mr. Wallace said he was not familiar with that. Senator 
Wheeler averred that if the Commission found the rail rates rea- 
sonably compensatory, it ought not to raise them “merely to 
raise the water rates.” ine ; 

Only such shippers as used their monopolistic connections 
with railroads to dictate rates needed to have any fear of prose- 
cution under the anti-trust laws, said Mr. Berge, first witness for 
the Justice Department, in his testimony April 11, opposing the 
Bulwinkle bill. fuk: ' ; ' 

Shippers had a “monopolistic connection with railroads” 
when they used their own coercive power to prevent lower 
rates from being filed, Mr. Berge explained. He declared that 
fears of small shippers that they would be subjected to prose- 
cution as anti-trust law violators, in event of failure of enact- 
ment of the Bulwinkle bill, had been ‘conjured up by propa- 
ganda,” and that they could not be regarded as parties to a 
conspiracy if they had to negotiate with a monopoly because 
the monopoly was the only group they could confer with. 

Senator Reed disagreed emphatically with assertions by 
Mr. Berge that the Commission had power only to order 
changes of rates if it found them unreasonable or discrimina- 
tory, must let the rates stand if they were reasonable, and 
could not prescribe rates that already were within the zone of 
reasonableness. 

Mr. Berge said he was not a proponent of rate wars. He 
averred that the policy of free competition he advocated would 
not result in rate wars because, he said, of competition within 
the zone of reasonableness. Competition often produced uni- 
form rates, and the fact that they were uniform was not objec- 
tionable, he added. It was not desirable to have a rate system 
that fluctuated every day, but neither was it desirable to have 
rates frozen at the highest level in the zone of reasonableness, 
he maintained. 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


It was his position that nothing violated the anti-trust laws 
if authorized by the interstate commerce act, and if the act 
authorized publication of a joint through rate to apply over 
several routes between New York and Atlanta, for instance, a 
carrier conference in which agreement on that rate was reached 
did not violate the anti-trust taws. When Senator Hoey asked 
his opinion about a rate conference in which publication of a 
rate over several individual and competitive roads was dis- 
cussed and after which, “by coincidence,” all those carriers 
published the same rate, Mr. Berge said that the fact that the 
same rate had been published by all the parties to the confer- 
ence was not necessarily prima facie evidence of anti-trust law 
violation, and that there had to be an agreement on the rate 
pefore there could be such a violation. 


Berge Discusses Freight Rates 
in Hearing on Appropriation 


When a House appropriations committee member asked 
him whether he knew of any place in the United States where 
two railroads had different rates for the same freight haul, 
Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Justice Department’s anti-trust division said he could not name 
one offhand, but that ‘‘that does not have anything to do with 
the problem involved in this case’’—the ‘“‘case” reterred to be- 
ing that of the Justice Department against the western rail- 
roads in the federal court at Lincoln, Neb. 

Mr. Berge’s testimony with respect to freight rates and the 
government’s suit against the railroads appeared in printed 
— on the Department of Justice appropriation bill for 

“Our theory here,” said Mr. Berge, with reference to the 
suit at Lincoln, “is that whereas the law presupposes the rail- 
roads will file rates that they individually want, and the Com- 
mission has a right to presume the rates that the railroads 
file are their own judgment as to what the rates should be, that 
actually they get together and present a united front on higher 
rates, even though their individual railroads might want to 
file lower rates.” 

“As a matter of fact, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would not allow one railroad to have one rate and another to 
have another rate, would they?” asked Representative Gilles- 
pie, of Colorado. 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Berge. 

“Not on the same freight, they won’t,” contended Mr. Gil- 
lespie. “In other words, there is not a rate like that in the 
United States.” 

What would actually happen, Mr. Berge explained, was 
that the railroad that filed the lower rate probably would bring 
down the level and they would all file the same rates. 

“Suppose they were wrong and would bring down the 
rates too much?” inquired Mr. Gillespie. 

“Then,” said Mr. Berge; “the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion could order them to raise the rates. The point is that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can only order rates raised 
or lowered if they find they are outside the zone of reasonable- 
ness, and there is a large area there in which the railroads 
have a discretion as to what rates they will file.” 

“As a matter of fact, is it not true that all railroad rates 
are the same?” Mr. Gillespie asked. 


“As a practical matter, I think it is—and we do not ob- 
ject to that,” answered Mr. Berge. 
“But that is true?” 


“Yes; that is all right, if the rates that are filed are not 
as a result of collusion and agreement among the carriers,” 
Mr. Berge said. “The interstate commerce act contains no 
authority for the railroads to agree together on the rates they 
will file, much less coerce.” 


“No,” Mr. Gillespie resumed, “but a little railroad that got 
an idea they could haul something cheaper could not have a 
cheaper rate than some other railroad, because, when the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission fixes the rates, it fixes them for 
all railroads. Is not that true?” 

“No; not quite as you state it,” Mr. Berge advised. “If one 
road wanted to file a lower rate and it was within this zone of 
reasonableness, they would be permitted to do it. But if they 
file a rate so low or even file one so high as to be outside of 
that zone of reasonableness, then the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission could order them to change it; but it has been held in 
the courts that the Commission cannot order a railroad to 
change its rate unless they find it is an unreasonable rate. And 
they have to make such a finding.” 

“As a matter of fact, this fellow I speak of, if he files a 
low rate, unless all of the rest of them file the same rate re 
files, he has to change his?” asked Mr. Gillespie. 

‘No; not unless the Commission find the rate he files to be 
unreasonable,” was Mr. Berge’s reply. 
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“But they always find that?” 
“No ” 


“Do you know of any place in the United States where two 
roads have different rates for the same freight haul?” 

“T cannot name one offhand.” 

“TI do not know of a one,” Mr. Gillespie declared. 

“But,” said Mr. Berge, “that does not have anything to do 
with the problem involved in this case. . . The railroad case is 
a civil case and under the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Georgia case there is no question but what, if the facts we 
allege can be proved, we will win the case.” 
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MAINE-NEW HAMPSHIRE PERFECT SHIPPING PLANS 


For the sixth consecutive year the Maine-New Hampshire 
section of the New England Shippers Advisory Board will hold 
a transportation meeting in conjunction with the April perfect 
shipping month campaign. R. M. Edgar, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Boston & Maine and Maine Central railroads, will 
speak on post-war transportation at the meeting, to be held 
April 24 in the Falmouth Hotel, Portland, Me. Martin J. Mar- 
ning. traffic manager of Hollingsworth & Whitney Co.. Water- 
ville, Me.. will speak on post-war railroading from the view- 
point of shippers and receivers. L. F. Van Kleeck, traffic man- 
ager of Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., will speak on perfect ship- 
ping. Frank J. Gill, traffic manager of the Oxford Paper Co.. 
Portland, heads a committee in charge of the meeting. 














RETURN OF DEBTOR RAILROADS TO OWNERS 

The House judiciarv committee favorably reported to the 
House H. R. 5924, a revision of H. R. 4779. the bill providing for 
return of solvent railroads to their owners. and not H. R. 4779. 
as incorrectly stated in the Traffic World of April 6. pv. 1053. 
H. R. 5924 is in the nature of a substitute for H. R. 4779. 

The House rules committee, in a session April 9, deferred 
action on a request for a rule to exnedite consideration by the 
House of H. R. 5924, the Reed bill for immediate return to 
stockholders, under specified conditions, of railroads in re- 
organization (see Traffic World. April 6. p. 1053). Renresenta- 
tive Hobbs. of Alabama, and Representative Reed, of Illinois. 
author of the bill, had anneared hefore the committee earlier 
to urge adoption of a rule on H. R. 5924. 

































MONEY FOR I. C. C. 


President Truman has signed H. R. 5201, the independent 
offices appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1947, carrying 
$8.075.000 for general administrative expenses of the Commis- 
sion (see Traffic World, March 23, p. 833). 

Other amounts provided for the Commission by the act. 
now identified as public law 334, 79th Congress. are: Railroad 
safetv. $812 000: locomotive inspection, $535.000: printing and 
binding, $175.000, and penaltv mail costs. $24,000. 

Attached to the appropriation provision for general ex- 
penses of the Commission are provisos that joint board mem- 
bers may use government transportation requests when travel- 
ing in connection with their duties as such and that not to 
exceed $5000 may be used for the purchase of evidence in con- 
nection with investigations of apparent violations of part II of 
the interstate commerce act. 
























Funds for C. A. A. Activities 
Provided: More Requested 


President Truman has signed H. R. 5671, the second urgent 
deficiency appropriation. bill, 1946. adding to the funds previ- 
sly made available to the Office of Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics the amount of $4,165.000, to meet increased pay 
costs authorized by previous legislation, with respect to C. A. A. 
employes engaged in maintenance and operation of air-naviga- 
tion facilities (see Traffic World, March 23, p. 823). 

Subsequently, the President sent to Congress a request for 
anvronriations of $1.400.000 and $5.000.000 for the Office of 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, for maintenance and over- 
ation of air-navigation facilities in foreien countries and in 
territories and possessions of the United States. 

“The facilities to be operated are required for the safe and 
efficient operation of American-flag carriers,” it was stated in 
an explanatory letter by Budget Director Smith, attached to 
the President’s request. 

_ “Operation and maintenance of the facilities presently be- 
Ing performed by the military establishments. In view of the 
hecessity for demobilizing troops stationed abroad, however, 
the War and Navy Departments are no longer in a position to 
continue the work. While it is contemplated that the countries 
In which the facilities are located will eventually assume re- 
sponsibility for the work or that it will be handled through an 
International agency, interested air lines, or some other private 
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agency, it is essential that arrangements be made to continue 
operations on an interim basis pending the negotiation of a 
permanent plan. It is anticipated that permanent arrangements 
will be completed during 1947 for a substantial number of the 
facilities. In many instances it is expected that.the foreign 
governments interested will take immediate steps to train 
their own personnel to take over the facilities.” 

The President also asked for appropriations of $650,000, 
$2,500,000, $500,000 and $450,000 for use by the Commerce De- 
partment’s Weather Bureau in connection with development of 
improved weather forecasting service on international air routes 
and for promotion of safety and efficiency in civil air naviga- 
tion within the United States. It was noted in the covering 
letter of the Budget Director that a law enacted February 12, 
1946 directed the Weather Bureau to initiate action for the 
development of an international arctic meteorological reporting 


network for the purposes heretofore stated, affecting air navi- 
gation. 





House Committee Advises C. A. A. 
to Impose Fees for Services 


Appropriations group reports bill carrying $63,450,000 
for Civil Aeronautics Administration in next fiscal 
year. Printed hearings on bill include testimony deal- 
ing with proposal to establish charges for use of air- 
way facilities, growth of air transport service, airline 
fatalities, taxes paid by carriers 


In reporting to the House H. R. 6056, the appropriation 
bill for the State. Commerce and Justice Departments for the 
fiscal year 1947, the House appropriations committee. discussing 
a recommendation for an appropriation of $63,450.000 for the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, advocated imposition by the 
C. A. A. of charges or fees for “specialized services rendered 
to individuals, groups, and corporations.” 

The amount recommended by the committee for appropria- 
tion for the C. A. A. was shown in the report to be about 
$11,000,000 less than the amount requested bv the Budget Bu- 
reau for that agency. and to exceed the total requirements of 
the C. A. A. for the current fiscal vear by about $7.000.000. 

With respect to establishment of air navigation facilities, 
one of the items in the C. A. A. total, the committee said it 
recommended $18.000.000. “a reduction of $5.429,000 under the 
Budget estimates and an increase of $5.214.000 over the current 
year’s appropriation.” This sum, it said. would be used to 
establish facilities for new airways and to modernize existing 
facilities and install new facilities in line with the latest aero- 
nautical developments. 

Other items embraced in the total recommended for the 
C. A. A. by the committee were: $32.000.000 for maintenance 
and operation of air navieation facilities: $750.000 for technical 
development; $6.200,000 for safety reculation activities: $250.- 
000 for airport advisory service, and $2,053,000 for maintenance 
and operation of aircraft. 


One C. A. A. Employe for Every 3 Planes 


“There is now in the C. A. A. (and this excludes the Civil 
Aeronautics Board) one employe for everv three planes certi- 
fied for airworthiness,” the committee said in its report. 

_In testimonv appearing in printed hearings on the bill, 
William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in 
charge of civil aeronautics activities of the department, said 
that in the field of commercial air transport it was estimated 
that there would be 925 airline planes in service in 1947 as 
against 440 in service in 1941. 

“These aircraft.” he added, “will of course be bigger than 
vresent types and it is estimated that the number of seats will 
increase sevenfold from some 7,000 at present to 49,700 by the 
end of calendar year 1947.” 

He said that the air transport industry would pay “some 
$20 000.000” in income taxes in the calendar vear 1945, and 
that the transportation tax on air travel and air express was 
estimated to have yielded an additional $20,500,000. The profit 
on the Post Office Department’s air-mail operations totaled 
$50,000,000, he stated. 


Charges for Airways Use. 


“The matter of charging for airwavs facilities,’ Mr. Bur- 
den continued. “is an extremely complicated one. ... If the 
precedent of furnishing similar facilities free of direct charge 
in other fields such as rivers and harbors, highways, and light- 
house service is disregarded and a direct charge made for air- 
ways, a very complex administrative problem is involved. since 
airways, like highways, are used by many classes of traffic. 
.. . To devise a system which would equitably apportion costs 
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@ Great Northern moves freight swiftly over the Rocky 
Mountains because its diesel motive power is maintained to 
highest efficiency—and availability—in the railway’s new 
diesel ‘‘service station” in Havre, Montana. 


One of the world’s finest, the Havre shop is designed 
and equipped to decrease the time of maintaining a large 
fleet of diesel freight, passenger and switching locomotives. 


Streamlined service for streamlined motive power is 
another example of Great Northern’s 
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All Great Northern diesel locomotives 
operated in the Havre area are serviced 
in this efficient shop. Glass-block win- 
dows providemaximum light for workers. 


An amazing drop table permits 
reduction from hours to minutes 
the time of changing heavy diesel 
locomotive trucks. 
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between this multitude of users is a complicated task, and in 
the opinion of thé Civil Aeronautics Board and ourselves it 


cannot be intelligently performed ‘until suticient time has ~ 


elapsed to determine the probable future trend of the various 
classes of traffic with sufficient exactitude as to enable us to 
make a reliable estimate of what the proportions of traffic are 
likely to be under normal conditions. . . .” 

Mr. Burden said a report would be prepared, in collabora- 
tion with the C. A. B., beforé hearings on appropriations for 
1948, as to policy recommended with respect to making charges 
and as to the most equitable method of imposing charges, for 
use of airway facilities. 

“The total cost of maintaining the airways in fiscal year 
1947,” he said, “is $36,004,000 as compared to the net earnings 
after taxes of the air transport industry in the 12 months end- 
ing November 30, 1945, of $16,300,000. If 50 per cent of the 
cost of operating airways were to be borne by the carriers, it 
would probably be necessary to increase their mail pay in 
order to effect it, thus merely transferring the cost from one 
department to another. Moreover, since approximately 40 to 
50 per cent of the carriers’ gross income is paid to the govern- 
ment in income taxes, only about one-half of any charge im- 
posed for the use of these facilities would in reality be a net 
return to the government.” 


Aviation Gasoline Taxes 


In further discussion, Mr. Burden said that the federal 
gasoline tax paid by users of aircraft was 1% cents a gallon, 
and that the state taxes on gasoline paid by aircraft users 
ranged from 2 to 7 cents a gallon, Tennessee having the highest 
tax. 

Total fatalities on the scheduled airlines in the years 1942- 
1945 were 247, including crew, Mr. Burden reported. 

He said the C. A. A. had a total of 10,571 employes as of 
December 31, 1945. 

Hervey Law, C. A. A. airport administrator, told the com- 
mittee that establishment of an air freight terminal for Wash- 
ington elsewhere than at the Washington National Airport, 
possibly at the Beltsville (Md.) airport, was being considered, 
“because the Washington National Airport is simply going to 
be saturated with passenger traffic and we do not think we 
ought to continue freight there after that time.” He said cargo 
planes coming in to the Washington airport were charged a 
“dockage fee” of $2.50 a landing. 





Air Mail Bills Introduced by 
Representatives O’Brien and Boren 


Representative O’Brien, of Michigan, has introduced H. R. 
5993, proposing, among other things, what amounts to estab- 
lishment of a parcel post service by air, with rates defermined 
on the basis of the eight postal zones provided for fourth-class 
mail matter. The proposed rates would become effective July 
1, 1946. 


Under one provision of the bill, the present 8-cent air mail 
postage rate would be reduced to 5 cents for each ounce or 
fraction thereof on mail weighing not more than eight ounces. 
The scale of rates on air mail weighing more than eight ounces, 
proposed in the bill, would range from 45 cents for ten pounds 
or less plus three cents for each pound or fraction thereof in 
excess of ten pounds for delivery within the first or second 
postal zone, to 53 cents for twelve ounces or less and 67 cents 
for more than 12 ounces but not more than a pound, plus 53 
cents for each pound or fraction thereof in addition to one 
pound, for delivery within the eighth zone. 

Another provision of the bill calls for establishment of 
a five-member “Aeronautical Advisory Committee,” comprising 
representatives of the Post Office, State and Commerce Depart- 
ments, the Civil Aeronautics Board and the aviation industry, 
to consider and make recommendations with respect to prob- 
lems confronting the departments, the board and the industry 
represented on the committee. 

The bill would authorize the Postmaster General to lease 
land and other facilities at or near airports for use in connec- 
tion with the care and distribution of air mail. It would require 
appointment of an Assistant Secretary of State for Air by the 
President, by and with the consent of the Senate. 

Representative Boren, of Oklahoma. has introduced H. R. 
6028, to authorize establishment of a varcel post service by 
air, and H. R. 6029, to provide for establishment by the Post- 
master General of suitable quarters at airports for the han- 
dling and distribution of air mail. 

Under the terms of H. R. 6028. the Postmaster General 
would be authorized to make such rules and regulations, 
consistent with the civil aeronautics 
orders, rules and regulations made by the Civil Aeronautics 





act of 1938 and with - 
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Authority thereunder, as might be necessary for the safe and 
expeditiou$ transportation by air of parcels of mail matter 
‘other than that of the first class as defined by existing law. 
The Postmaster General would be authorized, also, to fix from 
time to time the weight limit, size, rates of postage, zone or 
zones, or conditions, or either, to promote the service to the 
public and assure the receipt of revenue from such service 
adequate to pay the cost thereof. The bill would limit to not 
more than 5 cents an ounce or fraction thereof the postage 
rates for such parcels within continental United States, in- 
cluding Alaska. 


The Postmaster General would be authorized, under H. R. 
6029, to apply a part of the appropriation for domestic air- 
mail service to the leasing of suitable quarters at public air- 
ports for use in handling and distribution of air mail, at a 
reasonable annual rental. In event he would be unable to 
obtain such quarters at any public airport, he could request 
the Federal Works Administrator to acquire such sites or 
additions to sites as the Postmaster General might deem nec- 
essary and to have constructed thereon adequate or suitable 
buildings for the purposes stated. 


Fletcher Assails Present Policy 
on International Air Pacts 


Testifying before the Senate commerce committee at a 
hearing 0n S. 1814, proposing that international aviation agree- 
ments between the United States and other countries be in the 
form of treaties, subject to Senate ratification, R. V. Fletcher, 
vice president of the Association of American Railroads, de- 
clared that the international air transport policy embodied in 
the Bermuda agreement between the United States and Great 
Britain and in a subsequent agreement between the United 
States and France was unsound, particularly as to its effect 
on railroads and other surface carriers and on the domestic air 
carriers of the United States. 


It seemed to him that the surface carriers and domestic 
air carriers should have a better opportunity than the Bermuda 
agreement afforded to engage in transportation of traffic from 
interior points to the ports or to anv point where the movement 
of traffic in foreign commerce actually began, Mr. Fletcher said. 

He stated that he understood it might be possible under 
existing legislation to enter into an arrangement whereby a 
foreign air carrier could bring its freight from its home country 
to a single point in the United States, or receive traffic from 
that point to a foreign destination. or for a foreign air carrier 
to handle traffic from anv point in its home countrv to any 
other point in the United States. with reciprocal privileges al- 
lowed to American air carriers on foreign air routes. 


“But this aereement. as I understand it. goes far hevond 
that limited privilege.” he said. “Here, we are entering into 
an arrangement whereby a carrier flying an English flac... 
or fiving a French flae and coming to the United States, at any 
point in the United States may receive freight not going hack 
to England and France, respectively. but going to a third coun- 
try or a fourth country or any number of countries.” 


Mr. Fletcher added that an English-flag carrier could land 
in New York City, receive freight for Mexico. so on to New 
Orleans and there receive other freight for Mexico, after dis- 
charging freisht from England at New Orleans: or that such 
a carrier might land in New York and receive freight for the 
Orient. and to go on to San Francisco and there discharce 
cargo and nassenvers. then receive freight at San Francisco for 
many noints in the Orient. Senator Brewster, of Maine, ob- 
served that such foreign carriers might also accord stop-over 
nrivileres, so that a man could travel from Fngland to New 


York Citv. stop over there. then go to New Orleans, stop over 


there. and then pvroceed to Mexico. 


Another reason that the railroads were concerned ahout 
the present international air transport policy. Mr. Fletcher said. 
was “the fundamental question” as to whether “this kind of 
arrangement” could be made by executive agreement. or 
whether it was necessarv under the Constitution that a matter 
of that kind take the form of a treaty. He auoted from an 
authoritv on international law to support his view that treaties. 
subject to ratification bv the Senate. rather than arreements 
not subjected to Congressional approval. were reauired. 


Hartman Barber, legislative representative of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks. etc.. testified in sunport of the con- 
sidered bill and said that. under the Bermuda aviation agree- 
ment, “the British would be allowed to operate a line through 
the very center of the United States from New York to San 
Francisco.” Actions of this sort were not conducive to the de- 
velopment of American transportation, either by air or by sur- 
face carriers, he maintained. 
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Airlines Want Independence in 
Operation and Regulation 


Tell transportation subcommittee of House interstate 
and foreign commerce committee that they oppose 


single regulatory agency and are against “integra- 


tion” in transportation. Ask that surface carriers be 
limited as they are now to operations in the air 


Admiral Emory S. Land, president of the Air Transport 
Association of America—the organization of the nation’s air- 
lines—has submitted a brief to the transportation subcommit- 
tee of the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
engaged in a national transportation inquiry setting forth the 
views of the airlines on suggested topics circulated by the com- 
mittee. 

The airlines oppose creation of a single agency to control 
and regulate the principal modes of transportation and “in- 
tegration” of transportation agencies. They declare themselves 
in favor of “continued independent operation and ownership of 
the different modes of transportation.” 

Highlights of the airline response to the committee’s in- 
vitation for suggestions as to needed congressional action were: 














Keep the Civil Aeronautics Administration and board as a separate 
regulatory and promotional body for air transport. 

Halt the further spread of multiple state taxation. 

Make interstate airlines clearly subject only to federal authority 
in both economic and safety matters. 

Decline to permit broader participation by surface carriers in air 
transport. 

No further directives from Congress are necessary to provide new 
money for the $750,000,000 expansion program if the Civil Aeronautics 
Board recognizes the special problems of the industry. 

Continue modest public assistance to an extent consistent with the 
public security and welfare. 





















So-called “integration” proposals, if carried into effect, the 
reply declares, ‘would result in transport monopoly and deprive 
the public of the benefits it has obtained from competition be- 
tween the forms of transport. If the airlines are included in 
such projects, the development of the air transport industry 
will be retarded; it will have less freedom to adopt new or- 
ganization methods and operating practices and will instead 
be pressed into the mold of surface carrier developments. 
Integration of airlines and surface carriers is not necessary to 
achieve coordination of services. It will produce no real econ- 
omies in transportation.” 

The brief points out that although air transport is steadily 
approaching a status of self-support, it is still a small industry 
compared to rail and bus competitors. 

“Tt has not emerged from its experimental period,” it says. 
‘It has not acquired a financial and traffic position able to sus- 
tain unlimited burdens laid upon it. The air transport needs of 
the country justify a continuation of the fostering care of the 
nation.” 

In addition to the brief filed with the committee, the Air 
Transport Association issued an illustrated leaflet, summarizing 
the airline position for the information of public officials and 
organizations throughout the country, affected by the transpor- 
tation problems involved. 

The reply outlines the “heavy commitments” made by the 
airlines for equipment needed to provide more adequate serv- 
ice, more frequent and faster schedules both at home and over- 
seas. It emphasizes that it is devoting large sums to adapt war 
discoveries to civilian uses. Increased safety is a “must” and 
all-weather flying is indispensable, it says. 

_ In relation to public assistance to transportation, the air- 
line position is summarized as follows: 
















































All major forms of transport, except the pipe line, have received 
Public assistance in their development. The amount of such assistance 
hitherto received by the scheduled air transport industry has been very 
Modest when compared with that accorded railroads, water carriers, 
and highways: Public assistance to transportation has produced large 
public benefits and this has been very evident in the case of the airlines. 
n the form of war service alone the benefits greatly exceeded the public 
cost possibly assignable. 

The scheduled air transport industry is steadily moving in the 
direction of complete self-support. Little if any public assistance re- 
mains in the compensation for carrying the mails. Contracts for airport 
facilities furnished by municipalities indicate a similar trend. The 
federal airways pose a difficult problem of determining appropriat& 
charges, which is receiving the attention of the Congress, the executive 
agencies of the Government and the airlines. 

















In solving the problem of multiple state taxes, the Air 
ansport Association advocates that Congress act promptly to 
Prescribe the use of the principle of apportioning the entire 
taxable base among the several states in which the lines oper- 
ate. The abolition of state power to regulate interstate airline 
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AVIATION AND WEATHER FORECASTS 


Representative Bulwinkle, of North Carolina, has intro- 
duced H. R. 6030, to amend the civil aeronautics act of 1938, 
as amended, “so as to improve international collaboration with 
respect to meteorology,” by embodying in that act a provision, 
among others, that the chief of the Weather Bureau “establish 
and coordinate the international exchanges of meteorological 
information required for the safety and efficiency of air navi- 
gation,” and participate in the development of an iriternational 
basic meteorological reporting network. The latter requirement 
calls for establishment, operation and maintenance of weather 
reporting stations on the high seas, in polar regions, and in for- 
eign countries in cooperation with other federal government 
agencies and with the meteorological services of foreign coun- 


tries and with persons engaged in air commerce. 


Deficient as to Carrier Return 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce committee asks clear 
support for section 15a rate-making principle’ in dec- 
laration of policy. Urges elimination of cumbersome 
and time-consuming regulatory processes. Sees need 
for cooperation among different forms of transpor- 
tation 


Transport Policy Declaration Held fe 


In a report addressed to the broad phases of the suggested 
topics circulated by the transportation subcommittee of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce in con- 
nection with the committee’s national transportation inquiry, 
the transportation and communication department committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has taken 
the position that the national transportation policy as stated in 
the transportation act of 1940.is deficient in not setting forth in 
clear and unequivocal terms the important requirement “of 
just compensation necessary to maintain” an adequate national 
transportation system in sound financial condition. 


“The long-range situation of the rail carriers is at present 
obscured by abnormal wartime earnings, but it seems probable 
that traffic and earnings will in the near future return to levels 
more comparable to the average of those which existed in the 
several years preceding our entry into the war,” said the com- 
mittee. “It is that prospect which should be taken into account 
in considering the question of national policy toward, and the 
needs of, these carriers.” 


The committee had stated that the record of recent years, 
immediately prior to World War II, showed that the financial 
condition of the various carriers had been far from satisfactory 
from the long-range viewpoint of their ability to carry out the 
purposes of the national transportation policy which, although 
first summed up in a definite statement in the transportation 
act of 1940, had been in process of formulation for a number 
of years through the transportation act of 1920, the emergency 
railroad transportation act of 1933, the intercoastal shipping 
act of 1933, the motor carrier act of 1935 and various decisions 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. 


Financial Condition of Carriers 


While, as indicated, said the committee, great temporary 
improvement in railroad earnings had resulted from defense 
and war activities, this had not been true in the case of other 
types of carriers, notably the trucks, “which now find them- 
selves in a critical financial condition due mainly to higher 
operating costs without comparable rate increases.” 


“The extent to which such increased costs will prove per- 
manent cannot now be definitely determined, but it is manifest 
that in all actions of public authorities affecting trucking rev- 
enues and expenses the present critical financial position of 
these carriers is deserving of major consideration,” it con- 
tinued. “Attention should likewise be given to the similar 
problems of other forms of transportation, especially coastwise 
and intercoastal shipping.” 


The committee directs attention to the provisions of sec- 
tion 15a of the interstate commerce act but says there seems 
to be good reason to doubt whether the principle of that sec- 
tion, i. e., that the Commission should allow “revenues suffi- 
cient to enable the carriers, under honest, economical and 
efficient management, to provide” the service needed by the 
public, has been wholly observed by the Commission. 
Embodied in section 15a the provision is seen by the com- 
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mittee as only a part of one of many:sections and as lacking 
“clear support in the national policy statement.” 

“Should a similar. principle be specifically-embodied in the 
policy statement it would constitute a mandate to the Com- 
mission (in view of the controlling significance which the Su- 
preme Court has assigned to that statement in interpreting the 
various provisions of the act) which could hardly be over- 
looked,” says the committee, adding: 


In addition to the above-indicated need for broadening and strength- 
ening the policy statement of itself, with a view to its more realistic 
application by the Interstate Commerce Commission in considering the 
needs of carriers for revenues adequate to maintain sound credit, the 
question arises as to whether the policy should not extend (1) to actions 
of other governmental agencies besides those charged with administra- 
tion and enforcement of the interstate commerce act and (2) to forms of 
transportation other than those specifically dealt with in that act. We 
suggest this for two reasons: 

First, various governmental agencies, such as those charged with 
the administration and enforcement of the anti-trust act, the railway 
labor act, the revenue acts, the rivers and harbors acts and the merchant 
marine act, have in applying those statutes apparently felt justified in 
disregarding the policy statement or at least in failing to give it the 
controlling significance called for by Supreme Court rulings in inter- 
preting provisions of the interstate commerce act. This may have been 
occasioned, in some. instances, by a failure of Congress, in enacting such 
other statutes, to consider the relationship of some of their provisions to 
the national transportation policy and, in other instances, to the inter- 
pretation and administration of those other statutes, in matters affecting 
transportation, without due regard to the policy statement. There ap- 
pears to be no good reason for confining the declaration of a national 
transportation policy to matters dealt with exclusively under the inter- 
state commerce act; the full effectuation of that policy requires con- 
sistency in legislation and in its administration by all governmental 
agencies involved. 

Second, the policy statement, while enunciating a broad overall na- 
tional transportation policy, is by its terms limited in application to the 
transportation agencies subject to the interstate commerce act, i.e., to 
rail, motor and water carriers, pipelines and, since 1942, freight for- 
warders. Domestic and international air transport is separately regu- 
lated under the civil aeronautics act of 1938 and is subject to a some- 
what different policy laid down in that act. International sea transpor- 
tation is dealt with in the merchant marine act of 1936, which likewise 
contains a different policy statement applicable to shipping in interna- 
tional commerce. 

We see no sound reason for these differences. A national transpor- 
tation policy should be truly ‘‘national’’ in breadth, scope and applica- 
tion. Whatever different regulatory treatment may be justified, for the 
present, as between the various types of carriers, the fact remains that 
they all constitute component parts of our national transportation sys- 
tem and a single national transportation policy should be made equally 
applicable thereto. 

Recommendations 


We therefore recommend: 

(1) That the statement of national transportation policy in the in- 
terstate commerce act be broadened and strengthened so as specifically 
to embody therein, as a part of the congressional mandate for the inter- 
pretation and administration of said act, the substance of the principle 
set forth in section 15a of that act, to wit, that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should allow ‘‘revenues sufficient to enable the carriers, 
under honest, efficient and economical management to provide’’ the 
service needed by the public: 

(2) That said statement of national transportation policy, as so 
broadened and strengthened, be carefully considered by Congress in en- 
acting laws which affect transportation and that it be made specifically 
applicable to all governmental agencies as to all matters within their 
jurisdiction affecting carriers and transportation; and 

(3) That said statement of national transportation policy, as so 
broadened and strengthened, be made truly a ‘‘national’’ policy by its 
application to all carriers and agencies of transportation. 


Regulatory Agency or Agencies 


In part II of its report the Chamber committee considers 
various particulars involved in the implementation of the rec- 
ommended statement of policy. 


The committee points out that the Chamber has long held 
as a basic principle that ultimately all competing forms of in- 
terstate transportation for hire should be regulated by a single 
federal agency but that it had recognized that “air transport, 
in its infancy, was confronted with special problems which 
could best be dealt with by a separate regulatory body.” The 
committee adheres to that view as well as stating that sim- 
ilarly, the time does not appear to have arrived to include 
international ocean transportation in the unified plan of regu- 
lation. Continuing, it said: 


Whether there is a single regulatory body, or more than one, we are 
firmly of the belief that it or they should be independent of the execu- 
tive branch and report directly to Congress. Obviously the regulatory 
bodies exist, or should exist, for the express purpose of carrying out 
scientifically in detail the mandates of Congress expressed in general 
terms in the laws creating them. 

We therefore recommend that the regulation of all interstate and 
international transportation for hire be ultimately vested in a single 
regulatory body; that for a further reasonably limited development pe- 
riod air transport, domestic and international, be under separate regu- 
lation; that a similar temporary exception be made with respect to in- 
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ternational ocean transportation; and that all such regulatory bocies, 
permanent or temporary, report direct to Congress. 


Procedure of Agencies 


“A paramount need in Interstate Commerce Commission 
procedure is separation of judicial and administrative functions 
and removal of the necessity for action by the full Commission 
on a multitude of details,” said the committee. ‘Whether ad- 
ditional legislation is needed to accomplish this adequately. or 
whether the Commission now has the authority to continue to 
a satisfactory point the reorganization which was substantially 
advanced in the years prior to the war, is not clear. We be- 
lieve the Commission now has at least the authority to effect 
to a large degree separation of judicial and administrative 
duties and free itself from cumbersome and time-consuming 
processes.” 

The committee recommends: 


We recommend that the Interstate Commerce Commission use every 
effort within its legal authority to separate its judicial and administra- 
tive functions and delegate details to individual commissioners or staff, 
with a view to expediting decisions. We further recommend that through 
elimination of politics in appointments and reappointments, provision 
for retirement compensation and appropriate salaries effort be made to 
obtain commissioners of the highest possible qualifications. 

Similar considerations apply to the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
Maritime Commission, and we recommend that like policies be applied 
for improvement of their efficiency. 


Anti-Trust Laws and Rates 


The committee directs attention to the position taken by 
the Chamber in support of the principles of the Bulwinkle bill, 
adding that it believed that the veto power of the regulatory 
body to any carrier agreement, and the right to review and 
rescind or modify any agreement previously approved would 
fully safeguard the public interest. 

On the subject of rate-making principles the committee 
said: 


The chamber has long held that only the broad principles to govern 
rate-making should be established by statute and that these are well set 
forth in existing provisions of the interstate commerce act. The ever- 
changing requirements of the national economy and the constant devel- 
opment of new equipment and operating methods by the carriers require 
flexibility in the matter of rates and charges. We recommend that the 
regulatory agencies continue to be given full latitude to decide such 
issues in the light of the facts before them. 

Differential rates, using the words in either their technical or literal 
sense, have a proper place in the sphere of rate making, and their estab- 
lishment or maintenance must be as flexible as the conditions requiring 
them. We therefore recommend that differential rates should not be 
made mandatory in any sense by legislative provisions but be left within 
the jurisdiction of the regulatory body. 

The establishment or maintenance of rates or charges which will 
have the effect of rendering the carrier unable to perform the required 
service by impairing its financial stability, or which force the carrier 
to maintain unreasonably high rates on other portions of its services, 
necessarily create discrimination and prejudice. We recommend that to 
the extent that below-cost rates on competitive traffic or services are 
designed to injure competing carriers or stifle competition, or have that 
natural effect, their establishment and maintenance be prohibited as 
contrary to good business principles and the public interest. 


Consolidation—Coordination 


The committee points out that the Chamber adopted a 
declaration in 1941 in favor of voluntary consolidations of rail- 
roads and reaffirms that declaration in substance. It also 
points out that the interstate commerce act permits voluntary 
consolidation of two or more motor carriers, and of two or 
more water carriers, subject to Commission approval, and that 
the civil aeronautics act similarly authorized consolidation of 
air carriers. It says it sees no present need for further legisla- 
tion or stimulation with respect to consolidation in these forms 
of transportation. 

In a 1944 Chamber referendum, it is pointed out, the 
Chamber membership voted that operators of one form of 
transportation service should be permitted by law to operate 
other forms within reasonable territorial limits upon making 
an adequate showing to the appropriate regulatory authorities 
that it would be in the public interest and would not unduly 
restrain competition, and that as an alternative. method of 
obtaining coordination of transportation service in appropriate 
cases, operators of different forms of transportation should be 
encouraged, under proper safeguards in the public interest, t0 
coordinate their services through contractual arrangements. 
~ “We recommend that Congress take such action as may 
appear necessary to effectuate the principles enunciated in the 
foregoing two declarations,” said the committee. 















Taxation 


In a 1945 referendum, it is pointed out, the Chamber well 
on record against duplicate and multiple taxation. The com 
mittee urged action to bring about elimination of such taxation 
The Chamber was also on record, said the committee, in fav 
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bocies, Tg transportation companies being allowed to deduct from ‘tax- 


able income amounts set aside for future expenditures, under 
approval of regulatory agencies, on maintenance and repair 
work postponed in the period of the war. It recommended that 
there be no diversion of special levies from the purpose for 
which they were imposed. 
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Government Aid—State Barriers 


The committee recommended that government aid to any 
form of domestic transportation be limited to an early develop- 
ment period, and that it be gradually withdrawn as the industry 
became established on a basis of its own. International trans- 
port by water or air presented special problems which justified 
continuing government aid thereto, said the committee. 

The committee recommended application of principles in 
Chamber declarations with respect to state barriers to inter- 
state commerce “to all forms of interstate commercial trans- 
portation, to the end that state or local regulations not essen- 
tial to the safeguarding of life or property, including public 
highways, in their jurisdictions will not be permitted to inter- 
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hro x f a 
evil fere with interstate transportation. Among the interferences of 
nade tog this character are laws, existing in a few states, for so-called 
full crews and train-length limits.” 
ird an . 
le Transport Cooperation 
“A proper degree of cooperation among the different forms 
of transportation is most desirable—both in the sense of pro- 
een by viding the public with transportation services utilizing the most 
de bil suitable features of each form, and in the public relations sense, 
ulatory @ OY which we refer to the attitudes and expressions of representa- 
van an tives of the different forms of transportation towards each 
“would§ ther,” said the committee. “Very large opportunities exist for 
improvement in both these respects. 
amittee “This is not intended to imply that there should be any 
decrease or impairment of the legitimate and active competi- 
tion which characterizes transportation and American business 
> govern in general, and which has brought such great benefits in trans- 
well set portation and other economic fields. On the contrary, we believe 
he evel‘ that by improving cooperation among transportation agencies 
oe in the manner we have in mind beneficial competition will be 
that theg intensified.” ; ‘ : 
ide such Continuing, the committee said: 
or literal Recent studies of ways and means for further appropriate transport 
‘ir estab-@ Cooperation, carried on by this committee through a subcommittee of 
-equiring its non-carrier members and with the benefit of conferences on the 
i not be subject with officials of a number of trade associations representing 
ft within the various branches of transportation, show an excellent cooperative 
attitude in some respects, particularly on federal legislation of common 
hich will interest. The conferences also brought out a general view that more 
required restraint from extreme or hostile expression against other forms of 
e carrier transportation is desirable in presentations by various transportation 
services spokesmen in public hearings, addresses and advertising. We heartily 
d that tom agree with this view, but believe there is serious need for still more 
vices are definite steps to improve the relationships among competitive branches 
have that of transportation. 
ibited as Shippers’ Boards 
In considering this question attention first should be drawn to the 
importance of organized cooperation between each form of transpor- 
tation and its patrons. More than twenty years’ experience of the 
opted a@ shippers’ advisory boards, organized to promote cooperation between 
- of rail-§ shippers and railroads and cordially supported by the National Chamber 
It also™ and its member chambers throughout the country, has demonstrated 
oluntary the many values of the boards as a means of developing close mutual 
tuo org derstanding between carriers and shippers. Their service during the 
two 0 war, while an invaluable contribution without which the success of our 
and that transportation system in meeting the national emergency would have 
lation offf been doubtful, was but a continuation and intensification of their peace- 
% legisla- time role, which they will unquestionably carry on in future. A highly 
se forms} important part of the shippers’ advisory board system is the contact 
committees, one for each board, composed of railroad representatives 
t. the whose function it is to meet periodically with the executive committees 
out, f of the respective boards to hear complains and suggestions, and to 
form 0 work out and implement remedies. Thus, while the boards themselves 
) operate are autonomous bodies representing only shippers, a practical means 
. making§ of the respective boards to hear complaints and suggestions, and to 
ithorities The foregoing suggests the need for similar organized relationships 





between other forms of transportation and their patrons, either by ex- 
pansion of the orgenization and activities of the existing boards, as 
has been previously proposed and applied to some extent in a few 
boards, or otherwise. We recommend consideration of steps to this end 
by the respective national associations representing other branches of 
for-hire transportation. 

Certain steps have been taken by state trucking associations in 
some sections of the country; for example, a number of such associa- 
tions in one section have each appointed two representatives as contact 
Men who meet with representatives of shippers at periodic intervals, 
Usually of four to six months. The national association of inland water 
carriers is establishing field or regional offices which, as part of their 
dutics, will consult and cooperate with shippers. A beginning has also 
been made of such cooperation in the field of air transport through the 
Air Transport Users Conference under auspices of the National Aero- 
Nautic Association. 
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Traffic Clubs 


raffic clubs in a large number of cities have long served as a 
Medium of contact among individual shippers and carrier personnel 
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of all forms of transportation and as forums for discussions of trans- 
portation problems. They will continue to render a valuable contribu- 
tion to transport cooperation by promoting better understanding among 
transportation men. 


Joint Carrier Conferences 


Direct cooperation between different forms of transportation will 
be authorized, subject to Interstate-Commerce Commission approval, 
by the Bulwink‘e bill in so far as concerns establishment of joint 
through rates and service but not with respect to competitive rates or 
services. Joint consideration of these latter by carriers of different 
forms wil continue to be subject to the anti-trust laws, substantially 
limiting the scope of any such cooperation. The way remains open, 
however, for any action which will not have the effect of reducing 
competition. We believe it to be to the public interest that there should 
be regularly established joint conference arrangements between repre- 
sentatives of carriers of different forms of transportation to deal with 
matters authorized under the Bulwinkle bill and likewise arrangements 
for discussion of other problems not involving competitive relation- 
ships, ..-. 

Finally, with respect to present conflicts of view as to whether 
certain forms of transportation are attempting to gain or to hold com- 
petitive traffic by unwarranted cutting of rates or other uneconomic 
practices, we suggest that each carrier involved should, as a matter of 
sound policy and in its own long-range interest, subject itself to self- 
examination to see that its competitive efforts do not go beyond what 
is economic—that these efforts do not extend so far as to have net 
detrimental effects upon its revenues. Such bad practices, to the extent 
that they exist, are of course within the minimum rate powers of the 
regulating bodies, powers which they may be expected to exercise either 
upon their own motion oz upon complaint. However, in the interest of 
all concerned we believe the self-examination suggested merits con- 
sideration by the respective carriers. 

We hope the foregoing suggestions will be helpful in directing 
attention to practical ways and means for improving transport coopera- 
tion in the interest of all branches of transportation and the public 
which they serve. We commend their consideration to the several 
associations of carriers and other business organizations concerned 
with transportation. If any legal impediment exists, we believe the 
necessary congressi~nal action should be taken to remove it. 


Congress Asked to Provide Money 
for California Harbor Project 


President Truman has transmitted to Congress a request 
for an appropriation of $1,610,000 for extension of the break- 
water at Crescent City Harbor, Calif., authorized by the river 
and harbor act of March 2, 1945. 

Attached to the request was an explanatory letter addressed 
to the President by Budget Director Smith, including the fol- 
lowing information: 


The Secretary of War and the housing expeditor have indicated 
that approximately 15,000,000,000 feet of timber, urgently needed for 
housing, are available in the vicinity of the (Crescent City) harbor, but 
cannot be effectively used for manufacturing purposes due to the ab- 
sence of transportation facilities. The improvement of the harbor is 
needed to permit the shipment of logs by oceangoing vessels to manu- 
facturing centers in Oregon and Washington. 

The Secretary of War indicates that, while the cost estimate ap- 
pearing in the report of the Chief of Engineers . - on which the 
project was based was in the amount of $1,610,000, the estimated cost 
of construction on an expedited schedule at present-day prices is 
$2,550,000. Since it is proposed to perform the work by contract and 
the exact amount required will not be known until after the opening 
of bids, I consider that the appropriation should be made at this time 
in the amount previously justified before Congress and that additional 
funds, if required, be obtained from balances available to the Chief 
of Engineer under lump-sum appropriations provided annually for 
maintenance and improvement of existing river-and-harbor works. 


EMERGENCY BOARD REPORTS T. & N. 0. SETTLEMENT 


President Truman has received the report of an emergency 
board appointed, pursuant to section 10 of the railway labor 
act, to investigate disputes between the Texas and New Or- 
leans Railroad Company and certain of its employes represented 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The members of the board were H. Nathan Swaim of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., chairman, and Eugene L. Padberg of St. Louis, 
Mo., and Grady Lewis of Washington, said a White House state- 
cent continuing as follows: 


The Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company is a Texas cor- 
poration operating approximately 4,400 miles of main line railroad in 
Texas and Louisiana. The controversy between the carrier and its 
employes involved approximately 3,500 employes who were members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

At the time the emergency board was appointed, 450 cases were 
unadjusted. All of these were settled and a strike originally set for 
March 2 and postponed when the board was named was cancelled. 

In its report the board concluded: ‘‘The spirit of cooperation and 
industry manifested by the parties in the successful negotiation of the 
long list of grievances addresses itself to this board. We commend 
them for such public spiritedness that has resulted in the removal of 
a serious threat to the national economy.”’’ 
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Emergency Fact-Finding Board 
Concludes Public Hearings 


Trainmen and engineers repeat threat to strike, press 
for full 25 per cent wage increase. Railroad spokes- 
men attack feather-bedding, say carriers determined 
to clear up rules. Truman to get board report April 18 


A three-man ‘Presidential emergency fact-finding board on 
April 8 concluded its public hearings on demands of two rail- 
road unions, the Brotherhood of Kailroad ‘1rainmen and the 
Brotherhood ot Locomotive Engineers, tor wage increases of 
$2.00 daily and changes in 45 workiny rules, plus a number of 
additionai rules changes tor yardmasters and dining car stew- 
ards. Carriers proposed 29 rules changes, designed, they said, 
to abolish many ‘obnoxious, inequitabie, uneconomic, unfair 
and anti-social rules’ now in effect. 

‘the board, which began its hearings March 12, in the Ma- 
sonic ‘l'empile Building, Chicago, obtained agreement from both 
the brotherhoods and the nation’s railroads to a brief extension 
of time which gives it until April 20 to report to President 
Truman. However, Leif Erickson, board chairman and former 
justice of the Montana supreme court, said during a recess 
period that it could be anticipated that the report would be 
presented at the White House the morning of April 18. Other 
members of the board, appointed by the President under sec- 
tion 10 of the railway labor act, are Frank M. Swacker, attor- 
ney, of New York City, and Gordon S. Watkins, of the depart- 
ment of economics, University of California, Los Angeles. 

The board will remain in Chicago for several days, at its 
office in the Palmer House. It has scheduled private meetings 
with the brotherhood representatives and with the carrier 
spokesmen. 


Strike Threat Repeated 


Appointment of the board averted a nationwide strike called 
by the two unions for March 11. Such a strike would involve 
approximately 300,000 trainmen and 78,000 engineers. During 
the hearing union spokesmen several times told the board that 
the organizations would not hes.tate to strike, should the board 
recommend any of the rules proposed by the carriers. Recom- 
mendations by fact-finding bodies are not binding on either 
party. If the findings of the board are unsatisfactory to the 
brotherhoods, under terms of the railway labor act they wil 
have to wait 30 days before striking. 


It has been estimated by the carriers that if all the rules 
changes sought by the two unions were granted, another §$1,- 
500,000,000 annually would be added to operating expenses of 
the railroads. 


Feather-Bedding Attacked 


In his closing argument before the board, April 8, Howard 
Neitzert, Chicago, of counsel for the carriers, defied the strike 
threat of the engineers and trainmen, and told the board that 
the railroads were determined to get rid of ‘“feather-bedding 
contrivances.” Strike threats by the unions “have no bearing 
upon the merits of the carriers’ proposals (for rules changes) 
and need not concern this board in determining the issues in- 
volved,” stated Mr. Neitzert. “The carriers are determined to 
clear up these rules. We have embarked upon an undertaking 
which we shall pursue until its object has been accomplished. 
When we have obtained the rule changes requested in our pro- 
posals before this board, we shall make other and further pro- 
posals for the purpose of eliminating regulations that call for 
pay that is not commensurate with the service rendered.” 


The labor organizations, he said, “are not interested in 
making railway operation more efficient and in increasing the 
worker’s productivity so that he can reap a larger reward. 
Rather, they are interested in obtaining special allowances, ar- 
bitraries, money guarantees, and gift days of pay.” 

He said that when the 44 major rules changes demanded 
by the two unions are analyzed, “they quickly assume their 
true character as feather-bedding contrivances—inequitable, un- 
economic, unfair and anti-social.” 


Unions’ Closing Argument 


Ray T. Miller, of Cleveland, union counsel, in his closing 
argument told the board that the rules changes urged by the 
railroads were ‘‘decoys,” and stated that “if the railroads in- 
sist upon any of these proposals being forced on the employes, 
the employes will never stand for it and will not work under 
such conditions. It would be a signal for a nationwide strike.” 

Mr. Miller said that the findings made by the two rail ar- 
bitration boards, April 3, in the case involving the 18 remain- 
ing railroad unions which had agreed to submit their wage de- 
mands to arbitration (see Traffic World, April 6, p. 1017), 
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should not constitute “a pattern for this board’s findings. We 
demand a percentage increase of 25 per cent.” 


“Freight Rate Increases Imperative” 


Edwin C. Lucas, of Philadelphia, counsel for the carriers’ 
wage committee, in his closing argument before the boaid, 
April 6, stated that freight rate increases were an “imperative 
necessity” to meet increased wage and material costs. ‘The 16-: 
cent wage award of the two arbitration boards applied to all 
railroad employes, together with increased payroll taxes, will 
cost the railroads $619,000,000 for the year 1946, he stated. If 
this amount were superimposed on the estimated post-war 
year study made by the Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, it would produce a deficit of $255,- 
000,000 for the year, Mr. Lucas contended. 


Non-op Unions Say They Will 
Ask New Wage Boost Soon 


‘the 16-cent hourly wage increase, awarded 1,200,000 rail- 
road employes Aprii 3 by two rail-iabor arbitration boards 
(see 'lralic world, April 6, p. 1017), has already been embodied 
in contracts signed April 4 with the los non-operating brother- 
hoods. Atver signing the agreements, repieseitatives of these 
unions met 1n Cnicayo and decided to inaugurate immediately a 
new movement tor Iurther wage increases. Union officials said 
their new demands would be made public ‘‘about April 16.” 

The three operating unions—the conductors, firemen and 
switchmen—who also received wage boosts of $1.28 daily, will 
probably sign new contracts before April 15. 

‘the pay boosts are retroactive to January 1, 1946. Full- 
time railroad employes covered by the arbitration agreemént 
will receive average retroactive pay of over $100 each. They 
are scheduled to get their nrst increased pay checks about 
April 15. 

President Bert M. Jewell of the AFL Railway Employes’ 
Department and chairman of a committee of the 15 non-oper- 
ating unions, said notices for a further wage increase would 
be served “promptly and pressed to an early conclusion.” 
President D. B. Robertson, ot the Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Enginemen, predicted that ‘employes affected by the award 
will now take matters in their own hands and see to it that 
they are accorded the same treatment with respect to wage in- 
creases that has, with government approval, been accorded to 
employes in other industries. ‘The matter will be referred im- 
mediately to union representatives to determine future action.” 

Carrier spokesmen have estimated that the wage increases 
already granted would total $619,000,000 annually, includ.ng 
payroll taxes, with an estimated $146, 00,000 to be paid in 
retroactive wages. Railroads have announced they will peti- 
tion the Commission for a substantial increase in rail freight 
rates. 

Should the unions seek still further wage increases, the 
nation’s railroads are certain to counter with demands for the 
abolition or modification of many of the ‘“featherbed’”’ rules now 
prevailing. Carrier spokesmen appearing before the emergency 
board investigating demands of the trainmen and engineers an- 
nounced April 8 their determination to rid the industry of “in- 
efficient, uneconomic and unfair rules.” 


Retirement Board Figures 


Retirement benefits to railroad employes certified by the 
Railroad Retirement Board in February, 1946, reached a new 
high of $12,985,000, according to the board’s report. Employe 
annuities certified in that month numbered 2,425, a drop from 
the high figure of the preceding month, due to smaller number 
of business days, but more than in any other month in almost 
seven years. Annuity applications received in February num- 
bered 2,275, six less than the monthly 1945 average. On file 
were 18,437 inactive applications from employes still working 
or from employes who had stopped working but had not yet 
reached the age of eligibility. At the end of the month there 
were 159,066 persons receiving monthly annuity payments as 
compared with 145,711 a year ago. In addition, the board was 
paying 16,606 pensions averaging $59.39 a month, 4,021 survivor 
annuities averaging $31.68, and $430 death benefit annuitants 
at $34.40. Lump-sum death benefits awarded during the month 
numbered 1,530, at an average payment of $485.91. This was 
the greatest average for a month’s certifications reached to date, 
and $98.82 above the same month in 1945. 

There was an increase in unemployment among railroad 
workers during February, due mainly to the labor dispute in 
the steel industry. Marked increases occurred both in the total 
number of claims filed and in the number of benefit payments 
certified. An estimated 50,011 workers received benefits for 
current year unemployment in February, which was almost 
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twice aS Many as in January. The net amount paid for 80,525 
two-week registration periods was $2,208,572. This represented 
159,100 weeks or part weeks of unemployment. More than one- 
fifth of the beneficiaries were located in the New York region, 
and more than one-fifth in the Cleveland region. Chicago ranked 
next with over one-sixth of the beneficiaries, with Kansas City 
following. Track laborers continued to be the most numerous 
group among the beneficiaries, with 15,842 of them, a litt’e more 
than three-tenths of the total, receiving benefits. The 27,642 
applications for certificate of benefit rights filed by unemployed 
railroad workers were about eight per cent fewer than in the 
preceding month. The number of newly unemployed workers 
decreased in all regions except Chicago, Denver, and San 
Francisco. Railroad workers filed 99.855 claims for benefits in 
February, about one and three-fourths as many as in January, 
and about 25 times as many as in February, 1945. More claims 
were received in every region with the largest increase over the 
preceding month, 350 per cent, occurring in the Denver region, 
and the smallest, about five per cent, occurring in the Minneap- 
olis region. 





Railroad Pay Bill Nearly 
Four Billion in 1945 


Class I steam railways, exclusive of switching and terminal 
companies, reported total compensation of $3 859,906.980 paid 
to employes in 1945, according to a consolidation of the twelve 
monthly statements, M-300. prepared by the Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics and Statistics. The bureau said 


ithe average number of employes for the year, based on the 


twelve monthly counts at middle of month, was 1,420,266. an in- 
crease of 6.594 employes, or 0.47 per cent, compared with the 
total for 1944. The compensation, it said, was an increase of 
$6,562,299, or 0.17 per cent, over the 1944 total paid. 

“Under the terms of the agreement of January 17, 1944, in- 
creases in pay ranging from 4 cents to 10 cents per hour were 
granted to the so-called ‘non-operating’ employes retroactive 
to February 1. 1943,” said the Bureau, “These increases were 
made on a sliding scale according to the hourly rates of pay, 
the employes in the lower wage brackets receiving the larger 
increases. Additional increases were granted effective as of De- 
cember 27, 1943, ranging from one cent to 5 cents an hour, 
the emploves in the higher brackets receiving the larger in- 
creases. Under the agreements of December 27, 1943, and 
January 14, 1944, the so-called ‘operating’ employes received 
an increase of 32 cents ner minimum basic day or 4 cents per 
hour retroactive to April 1, 1943, and an additional 40 cents 
e — basis day or 5 cents per hour effective December 

, 1943.” 

The bureau said the average number of employes who had 
received pay in the month, as distinguished from the middle of 
the month, was 1,574,296 for the year 1945, an increase of 0.77 
per cent, or 12,103 employes. over the corresponding number of 
employes receiving pay in 1944. 

Compensation for ‘time paid for but not worked’ for 
1945 was reported as follows: executives, officials and staff 
assistants. $946,237; professional, clerical and general, daily 
basis, $3,691,705, hourly basis, $26,285,743; maintenance of way 
and structures, daily basis, $303,399, hourly basis, $12.830.812; 
maintenance of equipment and stores daily basis, $1,497.059, 
hourly basis, $37,951.297;: transportation (other than train, 
engine, and yard), daily basis, $889,873, hourly basis, $9,615,- 
353; and transportation (yardmasters. switch tenders and 
hostlers) daily basis, $1,271,262, hourly basis, $1,196,783. 

In the train and engine service, compensation for 1945 was 
reported as follows: Straight time actually worked, $721.386,- 
708; straight time paid for, $872,147.297; overtime paid for, 
— constructive allowances, $63,695,374; total, $1,054,- 

4,066. 


Cc. & |. M. BRAKEMAN AWARDED MEDAL 


President Truman has bestowed a medal of honor on Curtis 
E. Houston, of Springfield, Ill., a yard brakeman for the Chicago 
& Illinois Midland, for his rescue of a nine-year old girl from 
aC. & I. M. track on which a switching movement was being 
made at Springfield, March 21, 1945. The award was made on 
recommendation of the committee on awards of medals of honor 
under the act of Febraury 23, 1905. 


MICHIGAN TRUCKERS AID PERFECT SHIPPING 

The Michigan Freight Claim Association, an affiliate of 
the Michigan Trucking Association, has announced that it will 
Present a series of three posters during the 1946 April perfect 
shipping month campaign. The posters, one each of which is 
directed to the shippers, the carriers, and the consignees, will 
present a program intended to achieve safe, prompt and com- 
Plete delivery. Forty motor carriers are members of the freight 
Claim group. 









Commission's Bureau Estimates 
Cost of Rail Wage Increases 


Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, in its 
monthly comment, applies 16-cent increase to hours 
paid for from 1939 to 1945. Studies rail common stock 
yield and improvement in railroad capital set-up 
since 1920, showing decline in funded debt and in- 
crease in stock 


Based on wage increases just awarded railway employes, 
the Commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statis- 
tics, in its monthly comment for April issued as information 
only, estimates that the cost of the wage increases for all time 
paid for in 1945 would have been $631,000,000 and that this 
cost plus allowances for time paid for in excess of straight- 
time rates would have been $658,000,000. 

The bureau referred to the arbitration boards’ award of 
April 3, of the equivalent of 16 cents an hour (retroactive to 
January 1) as a wage increase to railway employes affiliated 
with 15 nonoperating brotherhoods and three operating brother- 
hoods, observing that settlement of a dispute involving two 
other groups of operating employes was pending, and that 
there were certain employes not directly affected by the award. 

Assuming that the increase in basic wages for 1946 would 
average 16 cents an hour for all railway employes except ex- 
ecutives, general officers, and assistants, the bureau presented 
a table showing the cost to Class I steam railroads of the wage 
increase if the number of hours paid for in a year subsequent 
to 1945 was equivalent to the total for any year in the period 
1939-1945. These costs, it said, were in addition to all wage 
increases granted prior to 1946. 

The bureau’s table showed: 
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A second table showed for the years 1939-1945 the average 
straight time hourly earnings of Class I steam railway em- 
ployes, excluding executives, general officers, and assistants, 
and an index of such earnings with the average for the year 
1939 equal to 100. Similar earnings for the year 1946 were given 
on a basis of the 16-cents-an-hour awards. The table also 
showed the total actual compensation paid the employes in 
each year and the compensation for each year adjusted to the 
basis of the 1946 wage award. In other words, said the bureau, 
it indicated what the compensation would have been in each 
year if all wage increases in the period 1939-1946 had been 
retroactive to each of those years. 

The second table showed: 
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*Represents 1945 straight time earnings plus award of 16 cents 
per hour. 

+Computed by applying the per cent of increase in the average 
straight time hourly earnings for 1946 over the average for each year 
to the actual total compensation for the year x 100 per cent. 


Differences between the actual compensation paid and the 
“adjusted” compensation in comparison with the actual op- 
erating revenues and operating expenses of the carriers for the 
years 1939-1945 were shown in a third table. For example, 
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said the bureau, in 1942 the actual operating revenues were 
$7,466 million and the additional compensation represented by 
allowage increases (1939 through 1946) was $895 million. 

The implication from the third table, said the bureau, was 
that if revenues had been 12 per cent higher in 1942, the wage 
increases would have been offset. In the years prior and sub- 
sequent to 1942, it said, higher and lower increases in rev- 
enues, respectively, would have been required to compensate 
the wage increases. The third table showed: 


Differences Between Actual Com- 
pensation and Compensation Ad- 
—justed to 1946 Hourly Earnings— 


Total Total Actual % of % of 

Operating Operating Operating Operating 

Year Revenues Expenses Amount Revenues Expenses 
1939 $3,995,000,000 $2,918,000,000 $884,000,000 22.1 30.3 
1940 4,297,000,000 3,089,000,000 925,000,000 21.5 29.9 
1941 5,347,000,000 3,664,000,000 975,000,000 18.2 26.6 
1942 7,466,000,000 4,601,000,000 895,000,000 12.0 19.5 
1943 9,055,000,000 5,657,000,000 775,000,000 8.6 13.7 
1944 9,437,000,000 6,282,000,000 667,000,000 "1.2 10.6 
1945 8,902,000,000 7,052,000,000 658,000,000 7.4 9.3 


These figures, said the bureau, did not take into account 
additional charges that the railways would be required to meet 
in the form of payroll taxes for old-age pensions and unem- 
ployment insurance. However, it continued, Federal income 
taxes would be réduced on account of the overall increased ex- 
penses and no estimate had been made for the effects of either 
tax. 


Car Loading Estimates 


Loadings of grain and grain products in March did not reach 
the Department of Agriculture requirements goal of 60,000 
cars a week, said the bureau, adding that slippage amounted 
to an average of 12,700 cars weekly, and could scarcely be 
made up in April. It said that the April goal, as estimated by 
the production and marketing administration early in March 
on the assumption that March requirements would be met, was 
58,000 cars weekly, or 22.6 per cent higher than the actual 
loadings in March. Elevator inventories of grain were dan- 
gerously low, said the bureau, adding that all efforts were be- 
ing made to stimulate movement of grain from country posi- 
tions to elevators where it might be used. The bureau said it 
seemed doubtful, however, that the goal for April would be met 
by the actual movement. It added: 


Live stock loadings in April are expected by P. M. A. to average 
16,500 cars weekly, an increase of 6.6 per cent over last April, and 4.7 
per cent above current loadings. Tentative forecasts for May and June 
indicate loadings a little more than 5 per cent above the corresponding 
months of last year. 

Estimated requirements in April for domestic commodities normally 
moving in refrigerator cars total 172,000 cars, or an increase of 11,100 
cars over estimated loadings in April, 1945. P. M. A. expects almost 
the entire amount of this increase to be in the movement of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

Merchandise less-carload loadings continue to increase, and are now 
at a level almost equal to that of four years ago, when general order 
ODT No. 1 was being put into effect. There has been a distinct increase 
in l.c.l. tonnage, although there has also been some relaxation of the 
heavy loading order, under permit, for cars routed westward. 

Ore movement on the Great Lakes is not expected to commence 
until April 15 or later. Current production uncertainties and the small 
stocks of grain available for movement at upper lake ports have mini- 
mized the importance of an early opening of the lakes. Coal movement 
to lower lake ports, in anticipation of northward movement by water, 
was well under way when coal mines closed. 


Maintenance Hours and Gross Ton-Miles 


Total gross ton-miles (cars, contents, and cabooses, includ- 
ing locomotives and tenders produced in freight and passenger 
service combined, said the bureau, constituted a useful measure 
of the intensity of utilization of the railway plant and equip- 
ment. The bureau presented a table of comparison between 
the gross ton-miles and total maintenance man-hours (mainte- 
nance of way, structures. and equipment) of Class I steam 
railways for the years 1937-1945, together with index numbers 
computed by using averages of the 1937-1939 figures as a base. 

As a result of war conditions, said the bureau, the index 
of gross ton-miles rose abruptly each year beginning with 1941 
until it reached a peak of 180 in 1944, receding to 170 in 1945. 
It said the index of maintenance man-hours followed a similar 
course, though it lagged behind the index of gross ton-miles. 
The man-hour index increased sharply each year, said the 
bureau, observing that the increase was from 104 in 1940, to 
166, in 1944. It said that in spite of the decline in traffic vol- 
ume, the 1945 index was the same as in the preceding year. 

Maintenance man-hours a million gross ton-miles declined 
from 934 in 1937 to 771 in 1942, but this decline halted in 1943, 
said the bureau, adding that in that year the average rose to 
783 hours and continued to advance to 810 hours in 1944 and 
to 854 hours in 1945. It said this 1945 average was slightly 
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above that of 1939, but was still considerably below the aver. pe 
age of the 1937-1939 period. 
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Railroad Common Stock Yield ae 

A chart in the comment compared the yield of railroad] cent. th 
common stocks with that of industrials and utilities from 1926} fajien 1: 
to 1946, and the bureau said that, under the influence of pros-] the deer 
perous business conditions, yields on the three types of stock It s 





declined somewhat from 1926 until about the middle of 1929, 
followed by a sharp rise for the three types in 1930-1932 after 
the 1929 crash. In this period, it said, the relative market 
ranking of the three types of enterprises in terms of yield had 
remained roughly the same, the rail yield declining less in the 
earlier and rising more after 1929 than the other two. 
However, it continued, with the sharp decline in stock 
prices in 1932, there was drastic change in the relative market 
estimates of the three types of enterprises in terms of yield, 
with rail common stock yields roughly only a third to half of 
the utilities in 1932, 1933, and part of 1934, and substantially 
lower than the industrials. The three types of common stock 
increased sharply in 1936-1937, it said, those’ of the rails rising 
higher than the other two. In the stock price decline of 1938, 
it said, the market estimate of the value of rails in terms of 
yield improved as compared with that of the other two types 
of enterprises and rail yields had again declined more than 
those of either. Until after the outbreak of the war, it said, 
the rail yield continued to be well below that of the utilities, 
though the yields of all three types of enterprises had advanced 
markedly after the early part of 1939. It continued: 


Although the yields on the common stocks of all three types of 
enterprises declined decidedly during the war period and the imme. 
diately subsequent months, the market evaluation of the railroads dur- 
ing this period in terms of yields has been considerably less favorable 
than for industrials and utilities. Despite the large increases in rail 
traffic and earnings during the war, the rail common stock yield on the 
basis of these quarterly averages has not fallen below 5 per cent since 
1940 though the yield has declined as low as 3 per cent on industrial 
commons and substantially below 4 per cent for utility issues. The 
rough general indication of the chart is that the market evaluations of 
rail common stocks relative to utilities and industrials tends to be 
high (the yield low) in periods of relatively poor business, and the 
reverse (the yield high) in periods when business is relatively good. 


Improvement in Rail Capital Set-Up 


Referring to a table in the comment, the bureau observed 
that from the end of 1920 to the end of 1944 funded debt had 
declined $667 million while stock had increased $605 million. 
However, it continued, between 1930 and 1944 funded debt out- 
standing had declined by over $2,191 million and stock had 
declined by about $564 million. It added that changes in capi- 
talization as the result of reorganizations were reflected in 
those figures. 

As compared with these changes in capitalization, the bu- 
reau said the depreciated investment in road and equipment 
had increased by more than $2,669 million from 1920 to 1944, 
although it had declined $1,158 million between 1930 and 1944. 
The reserve for amortization of defense projects, however, had 
amounted to about $500 million at the close of 1944, the bureau 
said, adding that “the property represented by these amortiza- 
tion charges will, with minor’ exceptions, continue to be used 
for many years after the property represented thereby is com- 
pletely written off.” 

The table showed investment in road and equipment less 
accrued depreciation at the end of 1920 as $18,768 million, and 
at the end of 1944 as $21,437 million. Funded debt ur- 
matured actually outstanding plus matured funded debt unpaid 
stood at $11,325 million at the end of 1920, and at $10,658 mil- 
lion at the end of 1944. Funded debt at the end of 1920 was 
60.3 per cent of investment, and at the end of 1944 was 497 
per cent, according to the table. 

The table showed capital stock actually outstanding at the 
end of 1920 as $8.843 million, or 47.1 per cent of the invest- 
ment, and as $9,448, or 44.1 per cent of the investment, at the 
end of 1944. The bureau observed that, on December 31, 1920. 
the sum of funded debt and capital stock was 107.4 per cent 
of the investment, while at the close of 1944 the sum had been} ‘eases 
reduced to 93.8 per cent. It said the percentage relation of Rev 
funded debt to total capitalization (funded debt plus capital]®.223,7 
stock) did not change materially between 1920 and 1941, being r agall 
56.2 in both years. In 1944, however, said the bureau, the pet 344. F 
centage had dropped to 53, adding that while the figures forg?@sseng 
1945 were not yet available, substantial further reductions Pate 
debt had been made in that year. It continued: 655,8 


The capital stock and funded debt actually outstanding as show! 
in the table covers railway securities held by railways and by the 
public. At the close of the year 1944, $6,964 million of the capital stock 
and $9,312 million of the unmatured funded debt (excludes long-term 
debt in default) was held by the public. $91,700, 


Pullman Co. Net Decline accor dit 


The bureau said returns of the Pullman Co. for the 2g""' © 
months ended with December, 1945, showed an increase of 04 
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per cent in total revenues and an increase of 8.8 per cent in 
operating expenses as compared with returns for the same 
period in 1944. It said the net revenue before taxes was off 
94.5 per cent, but that, as tax accruals had declined 28.5 per 
cent, the 1945 operating income after taxes ($9,045,000) had 
fallen 15.6 per.cent below the 1944 figure, or much less than 
the decrease before taxes. 

[t said the total number of Pullman passengers carried 
}} was 31.5 million in 1945, or 12.1 per cent below 1944, adding 
that, because the average journey per passenger was 77 miles 
longer in 1945 than in 1944, the number of passenger-miles 
(27,276 million) had declined only 3.5 per cent. 



















Greyhound 14 Per Cent Wage 
iIncrease Approved 


The National Wage Stabilization Board has announced its 
approval of a 14-per-cent wage increase for 3,800 drivers and 
maintenance men employed by various Greyhound bus lines 
in the northeast, including the Central, Illinois, New England, 
and Pennsylvania companies, and terminals and garages in 
Toledo, O., Columbus, O., Chicago, Ill., Washington, D. C., and 
New York, N. Y. 

It said wage adjustments for drivers included an increase 
in the basic mileage rate of $.006 a mile for the eastern division 
and $.0065 a mile for the western division which, it was esti- 
mated, would increase the mileage rates for all classes of drivers 
by an average of 12.5 per cent. The board said this resulted 
in narrowing the differential -between the east and west rates 
from $.0015 to $.0010 a mile. The new rates, it said, would 
be $.0560 a mile for the east and $.0550 for the west. 

Other drivers’ rate increases, said the board, were based 
on those of the mileage rates. The top hourly rate, it said, 
was increased from 80 cents to 90 cents with a 10-cent-an-hour 
increase for all other classes. For trip and monthly rates the 
increases were 12 and 13.4 per-cent for the east and west, respec- 
tively, said the board, adding that for maintenance and ter- 
minal employes the increase was 13 cents an hour, equal to 
14 per cent of their October, 1945, straight time hourly rates. 

Increases for the drivers were effective as of November 1, 
1945; and for the maintenance workers, “as of the date (not 
prior to November 1, 1945) on which a 40-hour scheduled work- 
week resumed at a particular location, or May 15, 1946, which- 
ever date occurs first,’”’ said the board. It added: 
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Factors cited in the fact finding panel’s recommendations and taken 
into consideration by the National Wage Stabilization Board in its 
approval action were the cost of living adjustment due over the Janu- 
ary, 1941, rates; reduction in the drivers’ take-home due to the loss 
of a 7% percent wartime ‘‘slow-down’’ bonus intended to compensate 
for the longer hours worked per trip because of reduced speed limits; 
atrend since V. J.-Day in industry generally of increases ranging from 
10 to 20 per cent and recent increases in the intercity bus industry as 
well as in the related street railway and bus industry. 

In order to keep within the total recommended overall increase of 
14 per cent it was necessary to reduce the meal allowance for extra 
drivers and make it identical with that of regular drivers. The meal 
allowance brings up the total increase to approximately 14 per cent. 
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RAIL PASSENGER STATISTICS 


Passenger revenues, other than commutation, of Class I 
steam railways, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, 
totaled $96,876,538 in coaches and $59,135,934 in parlor and 
sleeping cars for December, 1945, as against $88,838,154 and 
$52,487,296, respectively, for December, 1944, increases of 9.0 
and 12.7 per cent, according to a compilation by the Commis- 
Ssion’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics of passen- 
iger traffic statistics, other than commutation, statement No. 
eZ at the} M-250. ; 

e invest: For the 12 months ended with December, 1945, passenger 
t, at thep"evenues amounted to $1,013,654,219 in coaches and $644,256,- 
31, 1920. 824 in parlor and sleeping cars as compared with $1,077,721,818 
per cent and $655,575,559, respectively, for the like period of 1944, de- 
had beenj teases of 5.9 and 1.7 per cent. 

lation off, Revenue passengers carried for December, 1945, totaled 
s capital 45,223,728 in coaches and 4,890,700 in parlor and sleeping cars 
Ai, beingg®S against 45,260,948 and 5,345,358, respectively for December, 
the per-4%44. For the 12 months ended with December, 1945, revenue 
ures forgPassengers carried totaled 511,808,119 in coaches and 59,416,913 
ctions ing parlor and sleeping cars as compared with 529,603,533 and 

$5,695,895, respectively, for the like period of 1944. 
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FEBRUARY RAIL DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 
_, in the three months ended with February, railroads made 
dividend payments amounting to $93,100,000, as compared with 
$91,700,000 in the three months ended with February of 1945, 
according to the office of business economics of the Depart- 
rc the 2 ment of Commerce. In February, the tabulation showed, the 
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railroads paid out $7,200,000 in dividends, as compared with 
$7,000,000 in February, 1945. 

An accompanying statement said dividends paid by corpora- 
tions in the miscellaneous group, representing chiefly transpor- 
tation other than railroads, had showed the greatest decline 
(9 per cent) from a year ago. The tabulation showed that group 
paying $31,900,000 in dividends for the three months ended with 
February, as compared with $35,200,000 for the three months 
ended with February, 1945. In February, the miscellaneous 
group paid $1,500,000 in dividends, as compared with $2,500,000 
in February of 1945. 


April 6 Week Carloadings 
Below 1945 and 1944 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended April 6, 
1946, totaled 644,663 cars, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. This was a decrease below the corre- 
sponding week of 1945 of 121,009 cars, or 15.8 per cent, and a 
decrease below the same week in 1944 of 143,322 cars of 18.2 
per cent. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of April 6, de- 
creased 164,479 cars or 20.3 per cent below the preceding week 
due to coal strike. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 367,607 cars, a de- 
crease of 5,653 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease 
of 21.863 cars below the corresponding week in 1945. 

Loading of merchandise less-than-carload lot freight to- 
taled 128,314 cars, a decrease of 428 cars below the preceding 
week, but an increase of 19,247 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1945. 

Coal loading amounted to 33,901 cars, a decrease of 152,316 
cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 84,351 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 37,637 cars, a de- 
crease of 4,994 cars below the preceding week and a decrease 
of 8,704 cars below the corresponding week in 1945. In the 
western districts alone, grain and grain products loading for 
the week of April 6 totaled 24,917 cars, a decrease of 3,111 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 5,479 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. 

Livestock loading amounted to 15,982 cars, an increase of 
128 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 1,408 
cars above the corresponding week in 1945. In the western 
districts alone loading of livestock for the week of April 6 
totaled 12,360 cars, an increase of 181 cars above the preceding 
week, and an increase of 1,250 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1945. 

Forest products loading totaled 42,666 cars, an increase of 
3,158 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Ore loading amounted to 9,607 cars, a decrease of 141 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 25,830 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coke loading amounted to 8,949 cars, a decrease of 4,233 
cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 4,494 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1945 and 1944. 





1946 . 1945 1944 
4 weeks of JANUATY........ ..ccicercejce 2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 
4 weeks of February.............. 2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 
Rk. rere 3,982,229 4,022,088 3,916,037 
WI , PRN: is. 2 ea sarees es 644,663 765,672 787,985 
PRE, <a.S casters «So's bs aja Oeig oath wed 10,377,222 10,843,902 11,016,838 


Revenue Traffic Statistics 


Ton-miles of revenue freight handled by Class I steam rail- 
ways, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, totaled 
46,295,117,000 in December, 1945, as compared with 57,176,414,- 
000 in December, 1944, and 680,671,394,000 in the 12 months 
ended with December, 1945, as against 736,826,301,000 in the 
like 1944 period, according to a compilation by the Commission’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics of those roads, 
statement M-220. 

Revenue tons carried in December, 1945, amounted to 196,- 
129,731, as against 219,230,189 in December, 1944, and 2,843,- 
144,010 in the 12 months ended with December, 1945, as against 
the corresponding 1944 figure of 3,024,376,285. Freight revenue 
totaled $401,439,458 in December, 1945, as compared with $555,- 
640,100 in December, 1944, and $6,533,115,334 in the 12 months 
ended with December, 1945, as compared with $6,996,530,445 in 
the corresponding 1944 period. 

Revenue passengers carried totaled 76,961,627 and pas-’ 
senger revenues amounted to $160,844,815 in December, 1945, as 
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against 77,242,679 revenue passengers and revenues of $146,- 
000,585 in December, 1944. For the 12 months ended with De- 
cember, 1945, revenue passengers carried totaled 893,959,081 
and passenger revenues amounted to $1,716,447,545, as against 
913,217,665 revenue passengers, and $1,790,269,007 in revenues 
for the like 1944 period. . 

Freight traffic averages for December, 1945, compared with 
December, 1944, respectively, were reported as follows: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 236.0 and 260.8; revenue a ton- 
mile, 0.867 cent and 0.972 cent; and revenue a ton a road, $2.05 
and $2.53. 

For the 12 months ended with December, 1945, compared 
with the like 1944 period, freight traffic averages were, re- 
spectively: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 239.4 and 243.6; revenue a 
ton-mile, 0.960 cent and 0.950 cent; and revenue a ton a road, 
$2.30 and $2.31. 


Rail Capital Expenditures Exceeded 
Half Billion in 1945 


Capital expenditures for equipment and other improve- 
ments to railway property made by class I railroads in 1945 
totaled $562,980,000, the greatest for any year since 1930, the 
Association of American Railroads announced. Such expendi- 
tures in 1945 were an increase of $2,686,000 above those in 1944. 

Of total capital expenditures made in 1945, $314,779,000 
were for locomotives freight-train cars, passenger-train cars 
and other equipment, and $248,201,000 for roadway and struc- 
tures. Capital expenditures for equipment in 1945 were a de- 
crease of $13,452,000 and those for roadway and structures were 
an increase of $16,320,000 compared with 1944. 

Capital expenditures for locomotives in 1945 totaled $127,- 
934,000 compared with $178,017,000 in 1944. 

For freight-train cars, capital expenditures amounted to 
$138,114,000, compared with $134,533,000 in 1944. 

For passenger-train cars, the amount of capital expendi- 
parang totaled $30,843,000 in 1945, compared with $1,921,000 in 


Expenditures for other equipment in 1945 amounted to 
$17,888,000, compared with $13,760,000 in 1944. 

Of the $248,201,000 spent for roadway and _ structures, 
— than $91,000,000 was used for improvement of tracks and 
sidings. 

For additional track, capital expenditures in 1945 totaled 
$15,566,000 compared with $20,616,000 in the preceding year. 
For yards and sidings expenditures in 1945 totaled $31,733,000, 
compared with $36,666,000 in the year before, and for heavier 
rail the railroads spent $37,579,000, or an increase of $1,859,000 
above such expenditures in 1944. In addition, the railroads 
spent $6,343,000 in 1945 for additional ballast and’ $24,364,000 
for bridges, trestles and culverts. Expenditures for shops and 
engine houses in 1945 amounted to $38,243,000, or an increase 
of $10,112,000 above the year before and for station and office 
buildings and other station facilities, $14,549,000, an increase of 
$1,116,000 above such expenditures in 1944. For signals and 
interlockers, including telephone and telegraph lines and auto- 
matic train control, the expended $30,039,000 in the past calen- 
dar year was an increase of $7,948,000 above 1944; and for 
other improvements $49,785,000, which was an increase of $6,- 
646,000, compared with the year before. 

Capital expenditures made annually by class I railroads in 
the past sixteen years follows: 1945, $562,980,000; 1944, $560,- 
112,000; 1943, $454,282,000; 1942, $534,897,000; 1941, $543,021,- 
000; 1940, $429,147,000; 1939, $262,029,000; 1938, $226,937,000; 
1937, $509,793,000; 1936, $298,991,000; 1935, $188,302,000; 1934, 
$212,712,000; 1933, $103,947,000; 1932, $167,194,000; 1931, $361,- 
912,000; 1930, $872,608,000. 


FREIGHT CAR REPORT 

_U. S. railroads reported a daily average surplus of 14,061 
freight cars, and a daily average shortage of 3,767 freight cars 
for the week ended March 30, according to the car service 
division of the Association of American Railroads. 

- The surplus was made up as follows: Plain box, 552; auto 
box, 2,379; flat, 2,746; gondola, 4,302; hopper, 186; and mis- 
cellaneous, 3,896. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Plain box, 1,996; 
auto box, 216; gondola, 140; hopper, 1,347; miscellaneous, 68. 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 
The Commission has issued a statement, M-550, prepared 
by its Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, of tons of 
revenue freight originated and tons terminated, in carloads, 
by classes of commodities and by geographic areas—Class I 
steam railways—for February, 1945. The statement shows a 
total of 101,327,564 tons of revenue freight originated and 101,- 
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197,249 tons terminated. As to forwarder traffic, tons origi- 
nated totaled 253,113 and tons terminated totaled 274,663. By 
groups of commodities, tonnages originated and terminated, re- 
spectively, were reported as follows: 

Products of agriculture, 10,296,613 and 10,881,130; ani- 
mals and products, 1,729,083 and 1,913,788; products of mines, 
49,616,406 and 48,242,776; products of forests, 6,008,471 and 
Saakeu and manufacturers and miscellaneous, 33,675,991 and 
33,940,625. 













A.T.A. BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT MEETING 


The business development section of the American Truck- 
ing Associations Inc., will conduct a two-day national meeting 
on trade prospects and business development, April 17 and 18, 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. A number of speakers, including 
Ted V. Rodgers, Scranton, Pa., A.T.A. president, will discuss 
such subjects as the economic outlook, public relations, adver- 
tising and customer relations. A sales management clinic will 
be held. Chester G. Moore, chairman of the Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau, Chicago, will speak April 17. 


Other speakers that day are: Arthur Dahlberg, U. S. Economics 
Corporation, New York City, on ‘‘The Economic Outlook for Trans- 
portation”; F. W. Lovejoy, sales director, Socony Vacuum Oil Co., 
New York City, “Hi-Balling on the Highway Through Merchandising”; 
Walter W. Belson, A.T.A. public relations director, Washington, D. C., 
“Public Relations and Customer Relations’’; C. John Viking, president, 
Webber Cartage Line, Waukegan; and W. J. Williamson, Standan 
Freight Lines, Chicago. 

Speakers on April 18 will include: Philip B. Hinerfeld, account 
executive, Biow Co., New York, on ‘‘Advertising, National and Local”; 
C. W. Hoke, of Toledo, A. Justin, of Detroit, and Evans G. Nash, Jr., of 
Oklahoma City, all speaking on selling; and Gene Flack, director of 
advertising for the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., New York City, on ‘‘Shoot 
the Works.” 






















Messrs. Lovejoy and Flack will be luncheon speakers. 
There will be an election of officers April 18. 







TRUCK LICENSE PLATE RECIPROCITY 


The state of Wisconsin, included in the list of states not 
granting reciprocity on truck license plates in remarks of 
James F. Rowan, executive secretary of the Household Goods 
Carriers Conference of American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
as reported in the Traffic World of March 30, p. 964, has in 
effect such reciprocity under an act of 1943 of the state legis- 
lature providing for termination of the act on official declara- 
tion of the end of the war, it is pointed out. The Wisconsin 
trucking industry, it is said, is planning to seek a permanent 
law on the subject at the 1947 session of the legislature. The 
state of Wisconsin was inadvertently included in the copy of 
the remarks of Mr. Rowan from which the report in the Traf- 
fic World was written. 


















TIRE EXPORTS 


The Civilian Production Administration has announced a 
second quarter tire export quota which would permit the licens- 
ing of shipments totalling 937,500 new and used truck, bus and 
passenger car tires in April, May and June. In a statement It 
said: 











The quota continues a policy of holding tire exports to about their 
pre-war percentage of production, despite greatly increased foreign 
demand. Although the percentage of tire production exported remains 
virtually unchanged, general expansion of tire production has permitted 
a numerical increase in exports. 

The second quarter quota will permit new truck and bus tire export 
licenses adding up to 425,000 units, as against 335,000 permitted in the 
first three months of this year. The second quarter quota for new tires 
for passenger cars is 200,000, as against 150,000 for the first quarter. 
The first quarter quota of 242,500 for used and recapped truck, bus and 
passenger car tires of all types has been increased to 312,500 in the | 
second quarter. 

















A. T. A. MEMBERS TOUR WHITE MOTOR PLANT 


Twenty-six members of the board of governors ofthe 
Regular Common Carrier Conference of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., attending a two-day meeting of the confer- 
ence in Cleveland, made an inspection tour of the White Motor 
Co. plant April 3. White Motor officials pointed out how the 
company’s reconversion and expansion program to double truck 
production had progressed. During the tour of the 43-acre 
plant, conference leaders had an opportunity to inspect the 
latest models of trucks and busses. 


FEBRUARY AIR EXPRESS SHIPMENTS 


Air express shipments gained 12.8 per cent in February 
over the same period last year, the air express division of Rail- 
way Express Agency announced. The total of shipments han- 
dled was 186,217, as compared with 163,931 in February, 1945 
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rigi-} In the determination of broad 
By] marketing and distributing poli- 
, Te-] cies,and in more particular phases 

_| of that broad function, business 
ani-}| executives, including traffic man- 
ines,} agers, have available a vast body 
and} of information, historical and cur- 


rent, dealing with every phase of 
the process. 

The accompanying article de- 
scribes the wide variety of this in- 






















































































‘uck- | formation, the many uses to which 
ating} it can be put, the extent of the 
1 18 § research job being done in this 
ding § country and the many avenues 
scuss § through which it is carried on and 
dver-§ its results disseminated. 
- will Governmental departments, pri- 
tates § vate agencies, trade associations, 
educational institutions, banks, 

7 business papers and credit agen- 
vrane | cies all serve in their own ways 
1 Co, § to perform this essential work for 
sing’; | industry. The traffic man reading 
D.C. | this article will probably come 
ident, { face to face for the first time with 
nda: | q vital department of business on 
unite which, according to the National 
ocal”: | Resources Planning Board, more 
Jr., ot | than $300,000,000 a year is being 
tor of § spent, and in which some 70,000 
‘Shoot | workers are engaged. 
akers. 

. Effective management in market- 
ing requires the making, over and 

' over again, of choices among known and 
~ - available courses of action. It involves 
‘Go is the determination and evaluation of the 
: Tne results of these choices, and the modi- 
Fe in fication of practices in order to improve 
bea the results. Continual vigilance is re- 
iene quired to avoid making errors or repeat- 
consing 28,them, and to keep the sales and ad- 
eae vertising organizations functioning har- 
~~ The moniously with the production and other 
a of departments to find out what consumers 
. raf: want, how much is required, where the 
> goods are needed, and when they are 

needed. These decisions must be based 
ow. the painstaking interpretation of 
carefully selected and analyzed market 
nced ag "formation. Marketing policies and pro- 
licens-§ ‘edures must be made and modified 
yus and from time to time in the light of the in- 
ment it§ 'rpretation placed by sales management 
upon these data. 

_§ The collection, screening, publication, 
put = and dissemination of market news, re- 
a ports, opinions, and other information 
ermitted have become. highly specialized and _ in- 

creasingly important phases of market- 
e export} ing. Thé study and analysis of market- 
d in the} ing data and the interpretation and ap- 
Lew oo plication of these data to marketing 
ra problems have become in recent years 
0 in the} creasingly important aspects of mar- 
keting and sales management. The dis- 
covery, analysis and interpretation of 
NT marketing data and their application to 
marketing problems are called, by some 
of the} writers on the subject, market research. 
Trucking . 
- confer: Marketing Research 
te Moto'} Lyndon O. Brown, in Marketing Re- 
how thefsearch and Analysis (Ronald Press, 
jle truck New York, 1937, pp. 5-6), suggests six 
43-acl€ #ways in which marketing research con- 
pect the f tributes to successful management: 
1, Enabling a business to keep in touch 
with its markets. 
: oo ha — in ee 
' . eveiopmen Le) new roducts or new 
a markets, 5 ' 
| of Ra 4. Insuring against unforseen changes in 
ants hall: |markets, 
ry, 1945.9 5. Guiding sales promotion efforts. 
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Marketing and Traffic 
Management 


In This, the Tenth of a Series of Fifteen Articles Deal- 
ing with the General Subject of the Relations of Tratfic 
Management to the Broader Field of Marketing, the 
Subject Is the Collection and Dissemination of Infor- 
mation on Various Phases of Business, Designated 
Collectively as Market Research 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 


6. Infusing enthusiasm in the personnel 
through the knowledge that the marketing 
activitles are based upon knowledge of its 
market. 


To these may be added several others: 


1. Giving management confidence in the 
marketing policy and practices which it is 
following or proposes to follow, derived from 
the assurance that the policies and practices 
are consistent with the actual facts with re- 
spect to the market. 5 

2. Locating and estimating available sources 
of supply of raw materials. 

3. Estimating transportation and storage 
facilities and costs. 

4. Fixing bases of sales prices in various 
markets. 

5. Fixing sales quotas. 

6. Determining sales or marketing terri- 
tories. 

7. Estimating the effects of competition in 
various markets. 


Nature of Marketing Information 


All news, estimates of supply and de- 
mand, opinions of recognized experts, 
forecasts, and analyses are grist for the 
mills of marketing research. Buyers 
and sellers and those who assist those 
parties must obtain, interpret and apply 
these data if marketing is to be con- 
ducted efficiently. It is axiomatic that 
effective marketing can be performed 
only when buyers and sellers and their 
middlemen or intermediaries are well- 
informed as to present conditions and 
future prospects. Only in this way may 
profits be maximized and losses mini- 
mized. It is equally necessary that both 
buyer and seller be well informed in 
order that an effective price system may 
be maintained. In a competitive indus- 
trial structure prices are established by 
the reciprocal action of the forces of 
supply and demand. These forces can 
operate properly only if those who sup- 
ply goods, the producer-sellers, and the 
distributor-consumer-buyers are supplied 
with information sufficient to gauge these 
factors. 


It should be stressed that, important 
as the collection of marketing informa- 
tion unquestionably is, it is a means to 
an end and not an end in itself. It is 
only the first step, which must be fol- 
lowed by the discriminating selection of 
the data collected; the interpretation of 
these data in the light of scientific meth- 
ods and experience; the application of 
the interpreted data to the marketing 
problems; and the making of decisions, 
the formulation of policies and the draw- 


ing of plans based on the interpreted 
and applied data. 


Uses and Applications 


Specifically, the use and application 
of market data may be illustrated by 
the following representative marketing 
problems in which such information 
analyses and interpretations are needed: 


1. The determination of the qualities and 
styles of goods to be produced or acquired 
for distribution or consumption. 

2. The selection of marketing channels, in- 
cluding. the selection of new channels, the 
abandonment of those in use, or the modifi- 
cation of existing channels. 

3. The determination of the time, amount 
and types of loans to be negotiated, paid off, 
or extended. 

4. The formulation of credit policies with 
respect to amounts and types of credit to be 
extended in connection with the marketing 
of various commodities, in varying markets 
or to varying customers or potential buyers. 

5. The decisions with respect to increasing 
or decreasing inventories of goods at varying 
times and markets. 

6. The estimation of the amounts of funds 
justified to be expended in advertising or 
sales campaigns, the areas in which the cam- 
paigns are to be conducted, and the timing 
of the efforts. 

7. The selection of markets or areas to be 
developed, curtailed or abandoned. 

8. The justification of changes necessary or 
desirable to be made in products, their styl- 
ing, packaging, or display. 

9. The determination of the types of trans- 
portation agencies to be used, when ship- 
ments are to be made and when they are 
not to be made, and where they are to be 
made or not made. 

10. The formulation of sound practices with 
respect to the types of storage facilities to 
be used, the amounts of goods to be pro- 
duced for storage, the periods during which 
goods are to be stored, and the release of 
goods stored to supply market requirements. 

11. The determination of procedures to be 
used in order to fix sales prices in various 
markets with respect to shipping points and 
the competitive price structure. 


This list of marketing problems which 
are susceptible of solution only if at- 
tempts to solve them are based on com- 
prehensive and accurate information, 
correctly interpreted and _ intelligently 
applied, is not suggested as a compre- 
hensive catalogue of marketing prob- 
lems. On the contrary, it is merely in- 
tended to be suggestive of the many 
ways in which marketing information 
can be, should be and is actually used. 


The Extent of Research 


The National Resources Planning 
Board, in 1940, estimated that industries 
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in the United States expended $300,- 
000,000 each year in industrial research, 
employed 70,000 research workers, and 
maintained 2200 research laboratories. 
Not all of this can be considered mar- 
keting research, but much of it is. 
Marketing research, including the col- 
lection, analysis and dissemination of 
news, reports, prices, forecasts, and opin- 
ions, is conducted by a dozen types of 
organizations and institutions including: 


1. The marketing or research departments 
of companies engaged in manufacturing, pro- 
ducing or distributing goods. 

2. Advertising agencies. 

3. Trade associations. 

4. Trade, commercial and business publi- 
cations. 

5. Independent commercial research associ- 
ations, or individuals engaged professionally 
in these types of services, as market analy- 
sists, research or industrial engineers, econo- 
mists or other specialists in analytical work. 

6. Chambers of commerce — international, 
national, state or local. 

7. Government agencies, including the 
United States Departments of Commerce, 
Agriculture, Interior and Labor, in particular, 
state governmental departments, or, munici- 
pal trade or commercial promotion bureaus. 

8. Transportation companies through their 
industrial, agricultural or other departments 
or through the employment of specialists for 
special studies. 


9. Credit associations or bureaus. 
10. Associations or societies of marketing 


specialists, such as the American Marketing 
Association. 


11. Universities and colleges, either through 
research bureaus or the individual or collec- 
tive efforts of faculty members, 


12. Endowed or supported research organi- 
zations. 


The marketing research activities of 
these individuals, associations or com- 
panies run the gamut from the collec- 
tion of statistical data to comprehensive 
reports and recommended plans of action 
based upon the elaborate studies. The 
use of specific data, opinions and recom- 
mendations in marketing is definitely 
increasing. Few progressive companies 
will proceed in formulating marketing 
policies or programs without adequate 
research or investigation. They subscribe 
to the sound -precept: “the greater the 
knowledge the less the risk.” 


Agricultural Marketing Information 


Producers, distributors and users of 
agricultural commodities are especially 
dependent on accurate, comprehensive 
and current information with respect 
to the quantities and grades of agricul- 
tural products in order to guide them 
in buying and selling present or spot 
lots of these goods or in buying or sell- 
ing them for delivery in the future— 
“futures.” Because of the large number 
of producers scattered throughout the 
United States who ship from many ship- 
ping points and store goods at a large 
number of storage points, the coverage 
must be nationwide, and in some cases, 
worldwide. Many of the producers are 
small farmers, cooperatives and dealers, 
in keen competition for goods-:and mar- 
kets. It is a well established policy to 
encourage and assist agriculture. One 
way this is done is by governmental 
assistance in marketing agricultural 
products in United States domestic mar- 
kets and, in the case of some commodi- 
ties, in werld markets. 

This is one of the most important 
phases uf the work of the United States 
Depariment of Agriculture. The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration as- 
siscs in the marketing of agricultural 
products by the inspection of products 
for quality and condition; the establish- 
ment of agricultural commodity stand- 





ards; the grading of products; the col- 
lection and publication of news on agri- 
cultural products and conditions; the 
publication of market prices of commodi- 
ties; the collection, analyses and publi- 
cation of statistical data on the produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption of 
agricultural products; and the making 
and publications of studies of all kinds 
pertaining to the marketing problems 
of agriculture. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service 
collects and disseminates free a vast 
amount of news and statistical data cov- 
ering quantity and quality of many agri- 
cultural products; prices received by 
and paid by farmers for their products, 
labor, supplies, and equipment; price in- 
dexes and ratios of agricultural and in- 
dustrial prices; receipts and shipments 
of agricultural commodities and live- 
stock; crop reports; acreage yields; and 
similar data. 

The data are gathered by voluntary 
reporters, including farmers, local mer- 
chants, canning operators, millers, grain 
elevator operators, creamery operators, 
and others in close touch with agricul- 
tural marketing. The data are chan- 
neled to the field offices scattered 
throughout the United States to the 
headquarters in Washington, where the 
reports are combined as issued in the 
form of news releases, periodic reports, 
telegraphic messages to representatives 
for distribution in the areas interested. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture also maintains subdivisions 
which are continually engaged in the 
making and publishing of studies of mat- 
ters in the field of agricultural economics 
in the broad sense. Several official period- 
icals are distributed for the information 
of producers, distributors and consumers 
of agricultural products and others in- 
terested in the production and consump- 
tion and prices for farm products. 
Among these periodic publications may 
be mentioned: 

1. The Demand and Price Situation (month- 
ly). 
= The Agricultural Situation (monthly). 

3. Crops and Markets (monthly). 
4. Marketing Activities (monthly). 
5. The Farm Income Situation (monthly). 


These periodical publications contain 
discussions of the outlook in these as- 
pects of agricultural marketing, and, in 
addition, the Bureaus of the Department 
of Agriculture make and publish special 
reports on matters of present interest 
and importance. 


The Department of Agriculture in its 
marketing activities works in coopera- 
tion with other federal departments and 
agencies, including notably the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department 
of Labor. It also has the cooperation of 
state departments of agriculture, com- 
merce and labor, agricultural experi- 
mental stations, land-grant colleges of 
agriculture and mechanical arts, state 
and other universities, state public util- 
ity regulatory commissions, and other 
state public agencies. The Department 
works also with agricultural commodity 
exchanges, trade journals, farm publica- 
tions, news reporting services and other 
private organizations engaged in collect- 
ing and disseminating information in the 
many aspects of marketing staple goods, 
particularly farm products. 


Manufactured Goods Information 


The collection and dissemination of 
marketing information by government 
agencies in manufactures are less com- 
prehensive and less integrated than in 
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the field of agriculture. A number of 
federal government department bureaus 
and agencies are engaged in collecting 
analyzing and publishing information in 
many different phases of manufactured 
goods trade. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce, chiefly through the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
publishes several important periodicals 
including among others: 


1. Monthly Survey of Current Business 
(monthly). 

2. Domestic Commerce (weekly). 

3. Weekly Supplement to Survey of Current 
Business (weekly). 

4. Annual Supplement. 


The Bureau of the Census collects and 
publishes the decennial Census of Popu- 
lation, The Census of Business, The 
Census of Manufactures. It has recently 
been announced that these censuses will 
be conducted every five years. The 
Bureau of Standards publishes many 
special studies in the field of domestic 
and foreign marketing dealing with dif- 
ferent commodities or trade areas—do- 
mestic and foreign. 

Other federal government departments 
and agencies publish periodic or occa- 
sional materials dealing with marketing 
or subjects closely related to marketing. 
One such publication is the Monthly 
Labor Review of the Department of 
Labor. The Department of Labor also 
publishes price and cost of living statis- 
tical indexes which are widely used in 
marketing. 

Among many other official government 
publications, the Census of Distribution, 
published in 1929, 1933, 1935 and 1939 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce, is a monumental work in 
marketing studies as well as an excellent 
example of the constructive product of 
the cooperation of business and govern- 
ment. This nation-wide census is the 
foundation of a large amount of research 
work in marketing. It undertakes to 
present a comprehensive survey of mar- 
keting on a national scale from sales by 
producers to purchases by and deliveries 
to ultimate consumers. 

It was proposed in 1925 by the Na- 
tional Distribution Conference held un- 
der the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in 1925. An 
effort has been made through the Cen- 
sus of Distribution to standardize the Bprices, is , 
terminology and procedures in marketing 
in order to assist in the interpretation It held 
of the data. The National Association F%4-trust 
of Marketing Teachers and the Ameri- FTUtinize 
can Marketing Association collaborates FS of © 
with the Bureau of the Census in this festions 
work. Fifteen 
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Private Agencies 


Collection, analysis, interpretation and 
dissemination of marketing information 
in manufactured goods are conducted by | 
a number of individuals, organizations 
and institutions, including among others, 
trade associations. The associations 1M 
many lines of trade cooperate with gov- 
ernment departments and with other as- 
sociations in the collection and compila- 
tion of information and in supplying 
information to these agencies. Several knd distr 
thousand trade associations are engage? frade ha¢ 
in various phases of the collection and fhat this 
analysis of many different types of iN fhroad as 
formation with respect to the productioM, Bion +. tp 
distribution and consumption of goods ightfully 
of many kinds. ential © 

Several prominent organizations 4! fribytors 
engaged in collecting, editing and dis interest. 
tributing information and opinions ©} Tn a ¢& 
trade and business conditions. Some % Bs, Natio 
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r Of [them specialize in particular aspects of 
Caus |ihe news—such as the events of impor- 
Ling Trance to trade in government, labor news 
1 IM fas jt affects industry and marketing, or 
ured foreign news of importance to commerce 
and industry. Many of these organiza- 
t of ftions issue news letters or other period- 
reau fical information services. Some under- 
erce, |iake to make special studies for their 
icals |uients for fees. 
Information with respect to the or- 
ganizations engaged in this field and 
their areas of specialization are pub- 
lished in the “Handbook of Commerce, 
Financial and Information Services,” 
compiled by Walter Hansdorfer, and 
published by the Special Libraries Asso- 
dation of New York. 
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> 
“Phe Trade Associations 
ently § The lawfulness of the activities of 
s will trade associations in collecting, assem- 
The ftling and distributing market data is 
many fifficult to determine. These data, it is 
nestic charged, have been used in the past to 
nh dif- farrive at and fix prices, sales quotas of 
—do- Imembers and for other purposes which 
have had the effect of restraining com- 
petition. In the Sugar Institute Case 
(Sugar Institute, Inc. et al vs. United 
States, 297 U.S. 553, 1936), the United 
States Supreme Court stated that the 
estrictions on restraint of trade, in the 
Sherman anti-trust act of 1890, were 
amed against such restraints of inter- 
state Commerce as were unreasonable. 
e Sherman act does not forbid the co- 
operative adoption by competitors of 
reasonable means to promote competi- 
ion on a sound basis. The correction of 
trade abuses by cooperative action of 
competitors which tended to stabilize 
he business or to produce fairer price 
levels was held by the court not to 
‘stamp these actions as unreasonable 
estraint of trade.” On the other hand, it 
held that concerted action which pro- 
duced unreasonable restraint could be 
justified by the evils which existed in 
¢ industry or by the laudable purposes 
of removing these abuses. The Court 
stated, in part: 
While the collection and dissemination of 
tade statistics are in themselves permissable 
pnd may be a useful adjunct of fair compe- 
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- Com- ition, a combination to gather and supply 
5 An information as a part of a plan to impose 
. ‘Cen- warrantable restrictions on competition, as 


oY example to curtail production or raise 


ze the Bprices, is unlawful. 

"keting . : 

station | It held that in applying the Sherman 
ciation Foti-trust act, each case must be closely 


Ameri- FTUtinized on its own facts, and “ques- 
yorates ONS of reasonableness are necessarily 
in this PUeStions of relation and degree.” 
Fifteen sugar refining companies, re- 
ming practically all of the imported 
aw Cane sugar processed in the United 
on and |States and supplying 70 to 80 percent of 
a ~ refined sugar consumed in the coun- 
pee ery, wer j i 
cates aa e members of the sugar insti 
others, | The Court held that the refiners, 
ions in hrough the institute, should be enjoined 
th gov- From gathering and disseminating among 
‘her as- themselves exclusively statistical infor- 
ompila- Imation which was not “readily, fully 
pplying Rnd fairly available” to the purchasing 






a end distributing trade, and in which the 
ngage’ Hrade had a legitimate interest. It held 
on ane fiat this command should not be so 
; oh road as to include information in rela- 
~~ ion to the affairs of refiners which may 
f 00 Fightfully be treated as having a confi- 
a Hentia! character and in which the dis- 
wee dis- tbutors and purchasers have no proper 
na OS" interest, 
ions [ln a consent decree in United States 
some 0 


's. National Container Association et al. 


in the federal district court, in 1940, the 


association was restrained from engag- 


ing in a number of practices held to be 
violations of the anti-trust laws, but the 
decree enumerated the following serv- 
ices, with respect to the collection and 
dissemination of marketing information 
in which the Association and its mem- 
bers might lawfully engage, provided 
these activities were not practices which 
were enjoined. These activities include 
the collection, auditing and dissemina- 
tion of: 


1. Costs of manufacturing the products. 

2. Data with respect to the volume of pro- 
duction. 

3. The volume of shipments. 

4. Actual prices of past transactions, or 
base prices derived from actual prices. 

5. Stocks of goods on hand. 

6. Approximate or estimated costs of trans- 
portation. 

7. Any other facts pertaining to the condi- 
tions or operation of the industry. 


It provided that the members of the 
association might meet to discuss this 
information and to exchange statistical 
data of these types, without, however, 
“reaching or attempting to reach any 
agreement or concerted action with re- 
spect to prices or production.” 

Thee consent decree permits also the 
promotion of the application of uniform 
cost accounting to the manufacturing, 
estimating, and sales policies and prac- 
tices of the manufacturers; the compil- 
ing, publication and circulation of recom- 
mended formulas, methods, systems. or 
the computation of selling prices, with- 
out specifying or recommending the 
selling prices, the prices to be charged 
for freight or other manufacturing op- 
eration or material used in manufactur- 
ing the products, or the rate of profit 
to be included by any manufacturer in 
the selling prices of the products. 

It permits also compiling, publishing 
and circulating current data with re- 
spect to costs of materials, operations, 
and other elements going into the manu- 
facture, sale or delivery of the products, 
with the proviso that such costs shall 
not consist exclusively of average or 
weighted average costs of two or more 
manufacturers and that the cost of any 
individual manufacturer shall not be so 
identified by name or otherwise in any 
trade association publication as to be 
made known to its competitors. 

The members, through the trade asso- 
ciation, may exchange credit informa- 
tion with respect to specific current con- 
tracts for the sale of the products for 
the sole purpose of avoiding interference 
with the contracts. 

Lists of current prices may be issued 
and circulated provided the lists are 
made available to the trade and com- 
petitors. . 

Information may not be compiled or 
distributed for the purpose of: 


1. Limiting production or sales. 

2. Prorating business among members. 

3. Establishing quotas. 

4. Determining adherence to or violations 
of quotas. 

5. Fixing or maintaining prices, or deter- 
mining adherence to or violation of price 
agreements. 

6. Using predetermined prices for manu- 
facture, shipment or delivery, cost factors for 
the purpose of fixing or maintaing prices. 

7. Naming or identifying customers’ ac- 
counts through submitting copies of invoices 
to the trade association or by authorizing the 
trade association to disclose to a competitor, 
customers invoices or data with respect to 
individual transactions with customers which 
have been submitted by a manufacturer to 
the trade association (U. S. vs. National Con- 
tainer Assn. et al., April 23, 1940, District 
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Court for Southern District New York, Civil 
Action No. 8—318). 


The Department of Justice in a release 
accompanying the consent decree stated 
in part that the department had no in- 
tention of condemning legitimate trade 
association activities, but intended 
merely to define a number of trade asso- 
ciation activities, particularly those re- 
lating to the gathering and dissemination 
of trade statistics ‘which do not appear 
to be questionable under the federal 
anti-trust laws. . . . It should be of as- 
sistance in enabling trade associations 
to define the area for lawful action.” 
(Department of Justice, Release, April 
23, 1940). 


University and College Information 


Work of constantly increasing variety 
and scope is being done by university 
and college research bureaus, faculty de- 
partments and individual studies. A 
number of universities have set up re- 
search organizations in the various fields 
of the social sciences in order to conduct 
investigations and to compile, analyze 
and distribute data on economic condi- 
tions generally or particularized shades 
of business problems. Many of these 
studies are in various aspects of market- 
ing or in subjects related to marketing, 
including transportation, storage, insur- 
ance and other subjects. 

A significant number of these studies, 
conducted or directed by members of 
university faculties, are financed by or 
performed for business organizations or 
associations, governmental bodies, foun- 
dations,.groups of employees, or others 
who wish to obtain the services of un- 
biased scientific study of economic prob- 
lems. 

In some cases the universities or col- 
leges conduct this work in institutes, 
research bureaus, or other organizations 
which have the status of separate enti- 
ties within the university structure. In 
other cases the work is done within 
schools or departments of instruction. 
In still other instances, the work is done 
by members of the universities’ faculties 
as individuals working independently on 
grants-in-aid made by scientific founda- 
tions, by industries or individuals, or by 
others interested in having the data com- 
piled, analyzed, interpreted, or reported 
in other ways. 


A number of periodicals in this field 
are issued by universities and colleges 
or by the institutes or bureaus, and 
many special studies are published in 
the form of books, pamphlets, mono- 
graphs or articles. 


Banking Studies in Marketing 


Individual banks and trust companies, 
particularly the large institutions, in the 
principal commercial cities of the United 
States, gather and analyze business and 
trade information pertaining to markets 
in the areas’in which they operate and 
to commodities in which the banks are 
especially interested. These data are 
used to assist the banks’ officers and di- 
rectors in determining questions of bank- 
ing policy and to guide the officers and 
department heads in the formulation of 
procedure. They are useful also in assist- 
ing the banks’ customers. Some of the 
larger commercial banks issue news or 
market letters or reports which are 
widely used in marketing studies. 


The Federal Reserve Board and the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks are im- 
portant sources of data in connection 
particularly with the financial aspects 
of marketing. General statistics of bank- 
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ing in the United States are published 
in “Banking and Monetary Statistics” by 
the board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington, 1943. As 
is aptly stated in the foreword to this 
volume: . 


Statistics are both a by-product and an 
instrument of administration . ... Banking 
figures . . . together with their estimated 
projections into the future . .. are the rock 
on which credit policy must rest. 


The Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Reserve Banks, in the several 
districts in which the United States is 
divided, maintain research departments 
which make and publish through the 
reserve banks studies of a great variety 
of subjects many of which are related 
to marketing and of value in marketing 
research, including: consumer credit, in- 
stallment buying, and industrial expan- 
sion and government plant disposal. 


Trade and Business Journals 


Newspapers, magazines and trade or 
business journals which specialize in the 
news and problems of many trades pub- 
lish current news, prices, analyses and 
opinions which are of great value in mar- 


keting research, if the coverage is com- 
prehensive and accurate and the analyses 
and opinions are by persons whose work 
is respected. Many trade papers publish 
trade area maps useful in marketing 
various products and other aids to those 
planning and directing marketing activi- 
ties, including investigational and re- 
search work. Modern trade papers are 
much more than periodical magazines: 
they are service aids in the conduct of 
various lines of business, and should be 
used as such. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations, and 
the Controlled Circulation Audit, main- 
tained by advertisers agencies and pub- 
lishers, compiles detailed data on circu- 
lation and the circulation methods of the 
publishers of papers. Outdoor advertis- 
ing attraction based on road traffic 
counts is obtainable from Traffic Audit 
Bureaus, Inc. Information on the circu- 
lation, area covered, rates, discounts, 
mechanical requirements of publication 
media is supplied to those seeking these 
marketing data by Standard Rate and 
Data Service. 


Mercantile and Credit Agencies 
Marketing information, particularly 
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that having to do with credit, the busj 
ness experience of individual or organi 
zations, and other data, are obtainab}; 
from local credit bureaus, from credj 
or mercantile agencies which specializ 
in a single line of trade, or from Dw 
and Bradstreet, a mercantile agenc) 
which operates on a national scale an 
covers all branches of business. Dun anc 
Bradstreet has a research organizatio 
which is engaged in marketing or busj- 
ness research and publishes much valv. 
able data. 


(Correction: In the seventh of this 
series of articles, that dealing with the 
place of warehousing in the general pic. 
ture of marketing and distribution, pub. 
lished in the Traffic World, February 
23, the statement was made, on p. 549 
that the uniform warekouse receipts 
act, or an act substantially similar, has 
been adopted “in all states excepting 
South Carolina and the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, the Philippines ani 
Puerto Rico.” This was in error. Such 
legislation has been adopted and is now 
in force in all of the states and terri- 
tories excepting all the territory of 
Hawaii.) 
































































A. A. R. Points to Safety Record 
in Explosives Transport 


Rail association bureau, in annual report for 1945, 
says roads moved more than 50 million tons of high 
explosives and “large quantities” of poison gas in 
World War II, without a fatality. Increase in aver- 
age loading from 13,600 pounds a car in 1940 to 
92,500 pounds in 1945 reported. Many dangerous 
chemicals new to commerce now being transported 


Railroads handled 50,000,000 tons of high explosives for 
military purposes as well as great quantities of po'son gas in 
the recent World War without a person being killed, according 
to the annual report for 1945 of the Bureau of Explosives of the 
Association of American Railroads. ; 

In one month alone in 1945, the quantity of military ex- 
plosives handled by the railroads exceeded the tonnage handled 
during the entire period of the first World War, the report 
showed. 

The Bureau of Explosives has general supervision over meth- 
ods of packing and shipping of explosives and other dangerous 
articles the railroads are called on to transport, in order to in- 
sure safe transportation. 

“From records available,” the bureau said in its report, “it 
is apparent there was a total of approximately 50.000.000 tons 
of military explosives delivered as originating shipments to rail 
carriers during World War II. This tonnage was handled with 
no loss of life which can be charged directly to the transporta- 
tion of such explosives. In addition, since 1938 approximately 
3.600.000,000 pounds (1,800,000 tons) of commercial explosives 
have been handled with no loss of life due to their transporta- 
tion. 

“During World War II very large quantities of poison gas 
were transported by rail freight in accordance with the regula- 
tions promulgated by the Bureau of Explosives. Nearly all of 
these shipments were handled as carload freight, and on two 
occasions cars were involved in derailments. There were no in- 
juries or deaths resulting from the shipment of poison gas 
during the war, and it is certain that this splendid record was 
possible as a result of the diligence of the shippers and carriers 
in loading and handling this freight in accordance with the 
regulations. 

“From Jan. 1. 1940 to Aug. 1, 1946, eleven and one half 
million tons of artillery and mortar ammunition, six million 
tons of bombs and rockets and nearly one-half million tons of 
explosives mines, depth charges, demolition charges, grenades 
and pyrotechnics were produced in the United States. The 
above figures do not include small arms ammunition of which 
nearly thirty nine billion rounds were produced.” 


Tonnage Transported 
Because it was necessary to move much of this material 



















between manufacturing plants and storage points and from 
storage points to points of export, the actual tonnage handled 
by the railroads greatly exceeded the tonnage produced, the 
bureau reported. 


In the six year period from 1940 to 1945 inclusive, ship. 
ments by rail of explosives for both military and commercial 
use amounted to 65,296,983 tons or 1,302,623 carloads, it said 
In 1940 they amounted to 331,621 tons or 17,363 carloads, but 
they increased each year until they finally reached a peak in 
1944 of 18,862,085 tons or 443,965 carloads. Shipments in 1945 
totaled 18,673,542 tons or 405,565 carloads. The report called 
attention to the fact, however, that whereas the average load 
of military explosives per car was 13,600 pounds in 1940, it 
increased to 86,000 pounds in 1944 and 92,500 pounds in 1945. 

The bureau said the quantity of “dangerous articles other 
than explosives” handled in 1945 was far greater than in normal 
times and added: 


“Shipment of such materials will undoubtedly increase and 
continue through the period of reconversion. Many daygerous 
chemicals which are new to commerce and which are now 
used in the manufacture of plastics and synthetic materials 
have been shipped and will continue to be handled.” 

These figures as to shipments in the past six years included 
the report explained, only those materials shipped as Class A 
explosives and did not include such items as small arms am- 
munition, ammunition for cannon with empty or solid projec: 
tiles, smokeless powder for cannon, military pyrotechnics and 4 
high percentage of military incendiary devices. 


Chief Inspector H. A. Campbell, of the Bureau of Explo- 
sives of the Association of American Railroads, submitted] 
the report of the operations of the bureau in the United States 
and Canada in 1945, to Clark Hungerford, vice-president, op- 
erations and maintenance department, A. A. R. The report 
shows that there were seven accidents during the year, six ! 
the transportation of fireworks which resulted in a property 
loss of $10,794. The other accident occurred while a package 
containing a loaded shot-gun was being handled in an express} 
car. An employe of an express company was fatally injured 
when the shotgun was accidentally discharged. No persons) 
were killed of injured nor was there any property loss resulting! 
from fires or explosions in connection with the transportation 
of commercial or military explosives other than fireworks. 


The transportation of strike-anywhere matches caused 49 
fires, resulting in a total loss of $26,781. No persons were 
killed or injured. The transportation of charcoal caused 21 
fires during the year, all from spontaneous combustion, result- 
ing in a total loss of $8,406. Again, no persons were killed of 
injured in these fires. 

A summary of railway transportation losses chargeable t0 
explosives and “other dangerous articles” shows that these 
materials were the cause of 1,168 accidents and were respon- 
sible for one fatality, 20 injuries and a property loss of $625,189. 
This. compares with last year’s record of 1,198 accidents, two 
fatalities, 42 injuries, and a property loss of $785,746. 
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nant W. S. A. Revokes Conditions for 


“ba Granting Ship Warrants 


As another step toward simplification of post-war merchant 
ship operations, the War Shipping Administration announced 
it had revoked virtually all conditions governing the granting 
of ship warrants required under public law 173, Seventy-seventi: 
Congress. Maximum rate control under the ship warrants act 
also was revoked, it said. 

Granville Conway, acting War Shipping Administrator, ex- 
plained that final termination of the warrant system required 
action by the President or Congress. The only exception to the 
present lifting of warrant conditions was in regard to the agree- 
ment of ship operators not to obtain insurance, agency services 
or other facilities for any warrant-holding vessel under its 
control from or through any persons on the ‘“Proclaimed list 
of certain blocked nationals” promulgated July 17, 1941, said 
Mr. Conway, adding: 
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Such 
is now 
_ terri- 
ory of The ship warrants act, which became law July 14, 1941, authorized 
the Maritime Commission to fix priorities for ships to the end that 
national defense requirements be fulfilled in the most expeditious man- 
ner. Under its terms the commission was empowered to grant prefer- 
ence in the use of shore facilities to all ships cooperating in national 
defense by following approved trade routes and by carrying vital 
cargoes. It also provided control of ocean freight rates. 

After the United States entered the war, the powers conferred by 
the act were transferred to the War Shipping Administration, which 
was vested with jurisdiction over all merchant shipping. 


Ship Conference Agreements 


The Maritime Commission has announced approval of agree- 
ment No. 120-71, embodying a modification of Trans-Atlantic 
Passenger Conference agreement No. 120. The agreement in- 
> “8 volved modifications of seven articles of the agreement. 

The commission also announced the filing of agreement No. 
7850, between the Bank Line Ltd., and Ellerman & Bucknall 
Steamship Co., Ltd., covering freight service from Bombay to 
Atlantic ports of the U. S. Portland, Me., to Jacksonville, Fla., 
inclusive. 

Moore-McMormack Lines, Inc. (American Scantic Line), 
and Det Forenede Dampskies-Selskar A/S (Scandinavian Amer- 
ican Line), have filed with the Maritime Commission for ap- 
proval agreement No. 7572, Scandinavian American Line and 
Scantic Line Agreement, to reestablish conference arrangements 
similar to those in existence in Scandinavia and the Baltic prior 
to World War II. 

The lines said they agreed to schedule sailings under the 
Danish and American flags so as to reestablish a regular non- 
conflicting non-duplicating service. They said ships were to 
sail regularly and as far as possible without overlapping each 
other. The lines added: 

“The purpose of the scheduling is to maintain a regular 

service to Denmark with an approximately even division of 
Danish or United States freight east and west originating from 
or destined to U. S. Atlantic ports between Danish and American 
flag ships both from a freight revenue and volume basis.” 
_ Agreement No. 7573, the De La Rama Lines-Far East Serv- 
ice Agreement, between the De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., 
Manila, P. L., and Aktiebolaget Svenska Ostasiatiska Kom- 
paniet, also known as Swedish East’ Asiatic Co., Ltd., Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, has been filed with the Maritime Commission 
for approval. 


The agreement proposed establishment and maintcnance 
of a joint cargo service with limited passenger accommodations 
In the trade between the United States Atlantic, Gulf, and Pa- 
Cific coast ports and the ports of Japan, Korea, Formosa, Si- 
beria, Manchuria, China, Hongkong, Indo-China, Siam, Philip- 
pine Islands, and the Strait Settlements, under the trade name 
De La Rama Lines.” 


N The Commission has also received for approval agreement 
Py 7574, between Canadian Pacific Railway Co. and Puget 
nd Navigation Co., embodying continuance of a pooling 
cement, originally approved in 1936, and renewed from time 
0 time since then, covering “go and return the same day” 
and special party summer excursion traffic from Seattle, Wash.. 
direct to Victoria, B. C., Canada, and return. The extension is 
or the period June 1 to September 30. 
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The agreement also provides that, in place of the two 
steamers formerly operated by the Canadian Pacific, one of 
which was lost in the war and the other of which is still in the 
service of the British government, Puget Sound Navigat:on Co. 
will operate “‘a large and commodious vessel (ferry type)” with 
a capacity of 1,250 passengers for the service. The agreement 
also covers special excursion trips handled by either company 
originating at Brenerton, Tacoma, Seattle, or places adjacent 
thereto, to Victoria, and return. 

Net operating revenue for all traffic handled is to be 
apportioned 60 per cent to Puget Sound and 40 per cent to 
Canadian Pacific. 


W. S. A. TEMPORARY AUTHORITY 


Until June 30, the Commission, division 4, by an order 
in W-926, Sub. 4TA, War Shipping Administration, Temporary 
Authority—Port Hueneme, has authorized the W. S. A. to 
operate as a common or contract carrier by self-propelled 
vessels in transporting commodities generally, under govern- 
ment bills of lading, from Port Hueneme, Calif., to U. S. Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. 

The W. S. A. administrator is to employ as agents persons 
authorized to operate from other ports in California along the 
Pacific coast to U. S. ports along the Atlantic Coast or the 
Gulf of Mexico, not exercising that authority because of an 
undetermined application or because of conditions beyond their 
control. They are to be employed within the commodity and 
‘destination scope of their respective certificates, permits, or 
applications. 





-§. A. CARGO-PASSENGER SHIP RESTORATION 


Preparation of plans and specifications for the restoration 
of the SS Uruguay from her present status as a troopship to 
her former condition as a passenger-cargo ship for South Amer- 
ican trades has been approved, the Maritime Commission has 
announced, adding: 


Shipbuilders interested in bidding on the restoration of the vessel 
may consult with representatives of the commission’s technical staff 
aboard the vessel at Pier 32, North River, New York, on April 15. The 
vessel will be available for inspection until April 20. She will again be 
available for inspection about May 8 to 15. 

Contract to prepare the restoration plans and specifications was 
awarded to Joslyn and Ryan, naval architects of San Francisco. A 
redelivery survey made by this company will be available at the vessel. 
Invitations to bid will be issued, with plans and specifications available, 
about May 1. The closing date for the acceptance of bids is tentatively 
set for May 31. 


W. S. A. SPONSORS OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


To handle essential civilian travel pending more general 
reconversion of American ocean liners the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, in cooperation with the State Department, has 
arranged for eight round-trip voyages to overseas ports this 
month, the W. S. A. has announced. It said the program was 
made possible by utilization of six Maritime Commission C4 
type vessels that had been in war service as troop transports, 
and two prewar passenger ships, the S. S. Argentina and the 
S. S. Uruguay. The W. S. A. added: 


Applications for passage on the scheduled voyages may be made to 
W. S. A. berth agents when travel documents have been obtained from 
the State Department division of passports and diplomatic and con- 
sular officials of the nations to be visited. 

The voyages are designed principally to assist Americans thus far 
stranded abroad, families of service men, and business men having 
vital need of transportation. The vessels are fresh from trooping and 
accommodations therefore are of an emergency type. 





Army Engineers’ Chief Upholds 
Value of River-Harbor Works 


Statistical records kept by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors brought out “the significant fact” that, not 
only in the period of World War II, but in general throughout 
the preceding decade of unprecedented business depression, 
the inland and intra-coastal waterways had continued to at- 
tract and build up a growing volume of barge-borne freight 
tonnage in ever-increasing quantity, said Lieutenant General 
Raymond Wheeler, army engineer corps chief, in testimony be- 
fore the House rivers and harbors committee as it began hear- 
ings on the 1946 omnibus rivers and harbors bill. 

“The reason for this growth,” he said, “is that, when re- 
duced to the common denominator of cost, water transportation 
emerges as the best adapted and most economical agency among 
the several means of transport, for the movement of our es- 
sential basic commodities. . . Inland water-borne commerce 
increased from a low of 7,826,000,000 ton-miles in 1931 to more 
than 31,000,000,000 ton-miles in 1944.” 
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General Wheeler said that the existing partially completed In summarizing these some changes briefly it may be noted first Th 
systems of river and harbor improvements, to which additions, a a eet , ang ee —. os | nd § coastal 
extensions, and connections now considered by the committee available service was maintained at Rt enor sandiede in some Titancn, a 
pte | Or ieee ek aabtiee om testeeratan a but definitely impaired in others. The chief qualitative decline occured “ pos 

JU. : , in package-freight service. scen 
munitions and other vital war material through harbors and Finally, significant changes in the composition of traffic on rivers | po red 
over waterways had been withheld from publication in the war and canals resulted from alterations of demand under war conditicns. ue @ 
period, he said that it could now be disclosed that 3,943 sea- Some of the noteworthy developments in this respect included the is- come i 
going military and naval craft plus 146 dry-docks were built nee = much ne hy and other south-bound traffic on the trades. 
as scattered shipyards on the Great Lakes and inland waterways Mississippi River system; sharp increases in petroleum traffic on the portior 
. nytt ” Mississippi system and the Gulf Intracoastal Canal; and curtailment of ion h 
in the “critical months” and were propelled or towed down j.3m ; “e sion hi 

, es hairy + ; ¢c volume on the Atlantic coast rivers and the New York Siate Th 
the rivers to deep water “to play their indispensable part in Barge Canal. 
the major invasions of enemy-held territory.” . Wartime changes in the efficiency of barge line operations were not 

It was significant that no waterway was idle now, he said. marked. To some extent petroleum operations were expedited through 

“The pattern of future wars, if wars must come, is uncer- the interchange of barges and reciprocal towing arrangements between nar | 
tain,” he continued, “but foremost among the lessons impressed companies. Expansion of petroleum traffic, however, was an important econon 
upon us... is that our war-waging potential cannot safely factor in the increasingly unbalanced flow of traffic on the Mississippi to coo] 
be concentrated in a few places. . . The maintenance of alter- ver. since return loads were not usually available. 
nate transportation routes will obviously be more essential to Terminal Costs 
peo than a ae in the eben ae gas era. t : oe The chief problem of improving river and canal service appears to R 
of the projects here recommended will permit continuing an be that of reducing terminal handling costs, particularly in package Congr 
intelligent long-range planning in recognition of this trend freight. Development of palletized unit load handling during the war § suppo: 
with a view to insuring the maximum net public benefit attain- suggests that possibilities exist for economies through its adaption to with € 
one. barge-line service on a larger scale. Technological developments in re- wavy V 

cent years should also enable faster, safer, and more economical y 

transportation on rivers. Much of the equipment built during the war §. No 

is being added to inland fleets, improving the average quality of facili- avera 
Inland-Coastal Waterway Study ties. Moreover, according to the I. C. C., most inland waterway car- of 3.50 
riers have improved or at least maintained their prewar financial current 

Issued by Commerce Dept. position. Thus it would seem that they can afford to invest in equip- bigbee 
m aE See ment and facilities needed to improve service. The post war service cloekw: 
Transportation division sees favorable outlook for will no doubt also be assisted by continuing improvement of the navi- | the sla 
(ja bulk transporters but not for package freight gation channels. bee, al 


“ “ After weighing the various factors bearing upon postwar traffic and the swi 
ce. River and canal services said to face prob- service standards in the transportation of commodities on rivers, § will pr 


em of reducing terminal handling costs. Coastal canals and connecting channels, the outlook for increased traffic through If. 
: ms discusse better service and lower costs appears favorable. In general, more the ave 
and intercoastal P roble d active promotion of economy and efficiency, and relatively more in- La., to 


Report of a study of transportation on the Great Lakes, the pe ngage: Rape poco 4 hgh ory freight service than in the bulk § the Mii 
. A ; . . 2 ge lines will benefit from the trend that st 
per ante "icadaaen tenants “helene eee toward relocation of industries during the war, since a greater traffic Mobile, 
domestic transportation, December, 1945—Januaty, 2 946, pre- en mage lage cat i in the area served by these lines than existed ~_—_ 
pare y the transportation division, James C. Nelson, chief. going | 
‘the authors are Knute E. Carlson, N. W. Kendall and Ken- Coastal and Intercoastal Cairo ¢ 
neth N. Hynes. “Some of the problems in connection with resumption of J W@y_of 

“Its purpose,” said the authors, “is to set forth available coastal and intercoastal services are what rates should be $2,450, 
information on the prewar volume of traffic on these water- charged, what volume of traffic can be anticipated and what 
ways and the changes which have occurred during the war in costs of operation will be experienced,” say the authors. | 
respect of both quantity of traffic carried and service standards, “The freight rates which these carriers will be able to Inte 
and to comment on the probable postwar service that may be charge in the future will depend upon the attitude of the ' 
required on these waterways.” railroads and the I. C. C. and the wartime changes which have 

Quantity of service on the Great Lakes reached a record. taken place in carrier costs.” TI 
level in the period of the war, partly because the greatest em- Reference is made to the I. C. C. having authorized the of Cor 
phasis was placed on iron ore shipments, the average load of War Shipping Administration to resume coastwise and _inter- ternat 
which was relatively high, and partly because production of the coastal shipping temporarily and to the probability of a Com- staterr 
major bulk-loading commodities reached its peak, said the re- mission investigation of the competitive rate situation. Con-f cham} 
port, adding that the average load of iron ore shipped on the _ tinuing the authors say: “y 
lakes increased slightly in the war years, from 9,760 long tons The water carriers contend that during the war, wages and salaries § Practic 


in 1940 7 ve in 1944. eg rag es h th of seamen and officers have increased, and that cost of fuel and food and ot 

Quality of service on the Grea es, say the authors, as well as other expenses have advanced. No definite data as to these crimin 
probably was not seriously impaired, because every effort was advances are available, but an official of the W. S. A. has estimated ang cy 
made to insure the uninterrupted delivery of essential com- that they amount to 25 to 30 per cent over prewar costs. However, the f cai ¢y, 
modities. Terminal operations were improved, and, except for load factor at present is higher than before the war and therefore the om t 
delays on account of unfavorable weather, speed of service was operating costs per unit of cargo in these services have been estimated . aw a. 
nearly or fully equal to prewar standards. by the same official as being perhaps 15 per cent higher than before # CONSIG 


; ‘ +13 * the war. It has often been asserted that before the war there were more Chamt 
Adjustment of lake shipments to military and essential vessels in these trades than needed, and therefore if the operators ac-— Promp 


civilian needs resulted in shifts in commodity movement which quire only the number of vessels required to handle the traffic they} with r 
increased the availability and convenience of service in some will employ one well recognized principle of economy. But the fact TI 
trades and decreased them in others, they said. In general, they _ remains that the operators are reluctant to resume operation in these 
observed, the iron ore movement received the best and most fre- trades on their own account on the rates in effect before the war. 

quent service, while other bulk commodities were moved only One element in an I. C. C. investigation would be the increase in} 

in such quantities and at such times as conditions permitted; cost experienced by the railroads which are competitors of the wattl}) 14. 
package freight movement and transportation of automobiles carriers. In view of the increase in costs in almost all other fields of ogn 


: ; ; activities it may be assumed that for a given volume of freight the istratic 
having been virtually suspended during a large part of the war. costs of the railroads have also increased. But it is not clear to what the im 


Continuing, they said: extent increased volume has compensated for these rising costs. Like — plane | 
With respect to problems to be faced by Great Lakes carriers in wise it is uncertain whether the railroads are allocating an appropriate »roere 
the post-war period, this report has concluded that major transporters share of their costs to that part of the traffic for which they compel] ability 
of commodities in bulk are in a favorable position to resume normal With the water carriers. This question would presumably be one Of o¢p,.. ] 
service, but that serious questions exist as to the ways and means of _ the elements which would be examined in any regulatory examination] (¢ vous 
re-establishing package freight service. Aside from the need for greater Postwar Volume? marine 
cooperation between package freight lines and connecting railroads to _ 
maximize the inherent advantages of each type of transportation, the Another question of importance in connection with the resump- 
two most pressing problems for those who may wish to engage in the tion of coastal and intercoastal trade is what will be the postwar volume 
package trade are acquisition of modern, efficient vessels at a price the of traffic in these trades. On this point no one can speak with cer Th 
companies can afford, and development of an improved service, chiefly tainty. However, if we have full employment in the country, if ma) : 
with respect to more efficient handling of cargo. One of the most prom- be assumed that the coastal and intercoastal carriers would share iD practic 
ising possibilities appears to be in the use of self-unloading vessels the expected volume of production, This assumption depends up0 and C 
designed to handle package freight in standardized containers. whether the carriers will be able to offer attractive service to the pen povart 
: ness interests which they expect to serve. Should full employme!# subiec 
3 Inland Rivers and Canals ’ ‘ materialize, it is probable that both the water carriers and thi rail: 1945 . 
_ In their conclusions with respect to service on the inland roads will find traffic enough to keep both types of transportation ret imrort: 
rivers, canals and connecting channels, the authors said: sonably well occupied. this fig 
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The cost to the carriers of maintaining this coastal and inter- 
coastal service is another problem requiring investigation. It has 
already been said that the present costs are estimated to be 25 to 30 
per cent higher than prewar costs. The question arises whether it will 
be possible to reduce some of these costs. Some of them may not be 
susceptible of reduction, but loading and unloading costs may perhaps 
be reduced by the introduction of new methods. This is particularly 
true of package freight. In recent years pallets and containers have 
come into use and it is possible that those might also be used in these 
trades. Since both of them have been rather fully discussed in earlier 
portions of this study, it will not be necessary to repeat that discus- 
sion here. 

The use of conveyor belts has also been suggested for loading and 
unloading general merchandise, but so far no information on experi- 
ence with this device is at hand. However, water carriers of general 
merchandise may desire to investigate the practicability of this and 
other methods for reducing handling costs. To carry out this type of 
economies, the water carriers and port authorities may find it profitable 
to cooperate so as to accomplish the best result. 


RANKIN ESTIMATES TOMBIGBEE SAVINGS 
Representative Rankin, of Mississippi, had printed in the 
Congressional Record appendix of April 5 a long statement in 
support of the Tennessee-Tombigbee inland waterway project, 
with estimates as to savings in transportation costs if the water- 
way were constructed. Among other things he said: 


Now let us see about the savings in transportation costs. The 
average barge load consists of a tow and eight barges carrying a load 
of 3,500 tons. All traffic going upstream now has to fight the swift 
current on the Mississippi River at a terrific expense. When this Tom- 
bigbee Inland Waterway is developed, the traffic will move counter- 
clockwise. These barges, carrying through traffic, will go up through 
the slack water route provided by the locks and dams on the Tombig- 
bee, and return down the Mississippi, in order to take advantage of 
the swift current. Of course, the ones coming from the upper Tennessee 
will probably use this short route going and coming. 

If one of these barge loads of one tow and eight barges, carrying 
the average load of 3,500 tons of freight, should go from New Orleans, 
La., to Cairo, Ill., or to any point above Cairo, up the Mississippi River, 
the Missouri River, or the Illinois River, fighting the swift current of 
that stream, the cost to Cairo would be $7,070. If it went across to 
Mobile, Ala., along the intercoastal waterway, up the Tombogbee and 
down the Tennessee and the Ohio to Cairo, the cost would be $4,620, 
of a saving of $2,450. In other words, every barge load of 3,500 tons 
going from New Orleans, La., to Cairo, Ill., or to any point above 
Cairo on the Mississippi or the Missouri or into the Great Lakes, by 
way of the Illinois River, would save on every single trip the sum of 
$2,450, which is more than the present profits on such a load. 


International Transport Report 
Submitted by Chamber Unit 


The committee on international transport of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has issued a report on in- 
ternational transport to supplement and bring up to date the 
statement of policy on international transport adopted by the 
Chamber in October, 1943. 

“International trade and travel should to the maximum 
practicable extent be relieved of hindrances, some war-born 
and others of many years standing, in the nature of flag dis- 
criminations, unnecessary or unduly elaborate transport, visa 
and customs requirements, and censorship of communications,” 
said the committee. “We urge that our government continue its 
efforts to these ends and, in particular, that it give favorable 
consideration to the suggestion advanced by the International 
Chamber of Commerce that an international conference be 
promptly called for the purpose of developing concerted action 
with regard to these highly important matters.” 

The committee declared for the conference method of de- 
termining rates for both air and sea services, governmental 
supervision to be limited to approval of the conference agree- 
ments, without attempting to pass on the actual rates. It said 
recognition should be given by our government in its admin- 
istration of the merchant marine and civil aeronautics acts to 
the importance of maintaining vigorous shipbuilding and air- 
plane building industries in order to insure the continuity of 
Droeress in the arts of ship and plane building and the avail- 
ability of such organizations and facilities in the event of an- 
other national emergency. It urged provision for special types 
of vessels to meet trade demands and support of the merchant 
marine and air lines by Americans. 


BERMUDA LIFTS IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


The government of Bermuda has announced the lifting of 
practically all restrictions on imvorts from the United States 
and Canada, according to the Office of International Trade, 
Denartment of Commerce. The total dollar quota for imports 
Subiect to quota restrictions had been set at $1.684,000 for 
1946, said the O. I. T., adding that it was expected that dollar 


imports into Bermuda for this year would be considerably above 
this figure. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Under provision in Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea Act that carrier shall not be liable for 
loss in amount exceeding $500 per package, where there is a 
partial loss, a recovery up to $500 is permitted for loss or dam- 
age actually sustained. Carriage of Goods by Sea Act. Sec. 
4 (5), 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1304 (5). 

Freedom of contract is subject to statute and to considera- 
tions of public interest. 

Under provision in Carriage of Goods by Sea Act limiting 
carrier’s liability for loss to $500 per package unless a larger 
maximum amount is fixed by agreement but limiting carrier’s 
liability in any event to amount of actual damage sustained, a 
clause in a bill of lading which limited carrier’s liability for 
partial loss to a pro rata part of the statutory $500 limit was 
invalid as a limitation of liability clause. Carriage of Goods by 
Sea Act. Sec. 4 (5), 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1304 (5). (Pan-Am 


bg & Credit Corporation vs. S. S. Campfire, 64 Fed. Supp. 


BERMUDA-U. S. TRAVEL 


The office of international trade of the Department of 
Commerce reports that travel restrictions on pleasure trips 
from Bermuda to the United States are expected soon to be 
eased. It said the currency exchange control board now 
allowed an individual only $500 in exchange and a single pleas- 
ure trip a year to either Canada or the United States. The 
single trip provision would be eliminated and the amount of 


dollars that might be taken on each trip would be considerably 
increased, said the O. I. T. : 


Federation of American Shipping 
Joins International Body 


National Federation of American Shipping, Washington, 
representing 95 per cent of all foreign, coastwise and inter- 
coastal American shipowners, has anounced it has been elected 
a member of the General Council. International Shipping Fed- 
eration which has its offices in London. In a statement it said: 


Shipowners associations of fifteen other nations are members of 
the ISF. Almon E. Roth. president and Maitland S. Pennington. vice- 
president of the National Federation of American Shipping, will rep- 
resent American shipping companies on the council. 

The ISF was founded in 1909. Its work covers social and per 
sonnel questions relating to merchant shipping. Membership in ISF 
in no way infringes on national autonomy, each member retaining 
its right to take independent action or decision. 


Functions of the ISF are purely consultative. Although its work 
was suspended during the war. its recent reconstitution enabled it 


to play an important part in the preparations for the International 
Labor Maritime Conference held in Copenhagen. 


Basil Sanderson of Great Britain’s Shipping Federation is Prest- 
dent and Fr. Odfjell of the Norwegian Skibsfartens Arbeidsgiver- 
forening is vice-president of ISF. Other nations who are members 
are Yugoslavia, Sweden, Spain, Poland, Norway, India, Holland, Greece, 


Great Britain, France, Finland, Denmark, Canada, Belgium and 
Australia. 


HARRIS ON ROLE OF MERCHANT MARINE 


The United States must not be placed at the whims of other 
countries but must have its own ocean-going delivery system, 
said Basil Harris, chairman of the board of United States Lines, 
April 11, at a meeting of the Atlantic States Shinpers Advis- 
ory Board, at the Seneca Hotel, Rochester. N. Y. “Only by 
keeping an up-to-date American merchant fleet can American 
business and industry be certain that it will have the transpor- 
tation for shipping abroad when and where the goods are needed 
and for bringing into this country the materials so vita] to our 
vast and complicated industrial production,” said Mr. Harris. 

Should this country rely upon other nations to handle the 
bulk of its ocean-going shipping. a disturbance might occur 
which involved the foreign nation. That nation would be obliged 
to withdraw its vessels and the American shippers would be 
left without service, stated the speaker, adding: 


Obviously, the United States does not intend to try to dominate 
the oceans with its merchant ships. All we want is 50 per cent of our 
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own trade and the other maritime nations can share the remaining 50 


per cent. Surely that is not unreasonable. But this country does insist 
that other sea-going nations shall not drive us from the oceans of 
the world. 

Foreign trade is going to play a larger part in the economic life 
of this nation than ever before in recent history. It may amount to 
as much as 10 per cent of the total economy of the nation. In this way 
foreign trade and shipping can be responsible for between five and six 
millions of jobs in the years that lie ahead... . 

The American shipping industry provides more than transportation 
to foreign trade. Its offices in other countries are trade outposts for 
this country and its men abroad are de facto ambassadors of Amer- 
ican industry and business. 


Calling attention to the military value of a strong merchant 
marine, Mr. Harris said that “beneath the contemporary dis- 
locations on the economic and political level are certain funda- 
mental causes for possible future difficulties.” He predicted that 
competition and trade rivalry were sure to grow as world re- 
habilitation gained ground. 


N. Y. PORT ASSOCIATION PILFERAGE MEETING 


The Maritime Association of the Port of New York will 
hold an emergency meeting, May 16, at the Maritime Ex- 
change, to consider means of coping with an alarming increase 
in the number of thefts and pilferages of valuable cargoes. In- 
surance underwriters, warehousemen, tugboat men, and repre- 
sentatives of railroads, motor carriers and steamship companies 
are invited to attend. 

All government departments will be represented at the 
meeting, including the War Shipping Administration, the Coast 
Guard, Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the United States 
district attorney, said the association. Local district attorneys, 
municipal authorities and municipal police are also expected to 
attend. 

Losses due to pilferage are preventable, and the rising 
seriousness of the situation creates a menace to the interests 
of both shippers and carriers, said the association. 





CHICAGO-MILWAUKEE STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


The S. S. City of Grand Rapids will start a new schedule 
operating daily between Chicago and Milwaukee when the C. 
& B. Steamship Co. opens its season about June 15, according 
to T. J. McGuire, president of the line. The big-block-long 
lakeliner will leave Chicago each day from the Michigan Avenue 
bridge at 9:30 a. m. and return at 10:30 p. m. with a two-hour 
lay-over in Milwaukee. The ship will also be available for spe- 
cial charter by groups for the evenings, and will make a three- 
hour “after-theatre” cruise each Saturday night. The S. S. 
Theodore Roosevelt, another C. & B. ship, will make the cross- 
lake trip to Benton Harbor—St. Joe, Michigan, and return daily, 
and will go on three-hour nightly moonlight cruises. 


N. Y. WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


. A summer meeting of the New York State Warehousemen’s 
Association will be held, June 12-16, at the Fort William Henry 
Hotel, Lake George, N. Y. E. R. Roraback, of New York City, 
association president, said that the meeting would discuss nu- 
merous state problems, including weight basis, membership 
dues, compensation group, and general insurance, and would 
elect officers. 


ATLANTIC STATES ADVISORY BOARD 


Basil Harris, chairman of the board, U. S. Lines Co., New 
York City, spoke on “American Ships and Foreign Trade,” at 
a luncheon, April 11, at the Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y., 
sponsored by the Transportation Club of the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce and by the Atlantic States Shippers Advis- 
ory Board. The advisory board held its regular meeting the 
same day, at the same hotel, with J. A. Quinlan, vice-presi- 
dent of the St. Regis Paper Co., New York City, and president 
of the advisory board, presiding. 

H. M. Frazer, general traffic manager, F. W. Woolworth 
Co., New York City, reported on the perfect shipping month 
campaign. C. J. Goodyear, traffic manager, Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., Philadelphia, reported on the Na- 
tional Association of Shippers Advisory Boards. Among the 
committee reports presented were the following: Executive 
committee. C. H. Vayo, general traffic manager, Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester; commodity reports, R. E. Covey, traffic 
manager, Svlvania Industrial Corporation, Fredericksburg, Va.; 
less carload transportation, Frank Rich. traffic manager, J. C. 
Penney Co., Inc., New York City; freight car efficiency, H. G. 
Elwell, president. Elwell, Philips & Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.; 
legislation, J. H. Hiltner, general traffic manager. United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co.. Burlington, N. J.; national transportation, 
W. C. Kendall, chairman, car service division. Association of 
American Railroads, Washington, D. C.: railroad contact, W. H. 
Edwards, executive vice-president and general manager, Le- 
high & New England Railroad, Bethlehem, Pa.; and new mem- 
bers, J. W. Harley, director of traffic, U. S. Rubber Co., New 
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York City. G. C. Randall, car service division, A. A. R., New 
York City, gave the district manager’s report. 
Several committees met April 10, at the same hotel. 


Mid-West Advisory Board 
Loadings off 2.8 Per Cent 


Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Co., will speak on “What the Railroads Are Fac- 
ing Today,” at a luncheon meeting of the Mid-West Shippers 
Advisory Board, April 18, at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago. The 
Traffic Club of Chicago will jointly sponsor the luncheon. J. 
Earl Bryan, general traffic manager of the Wisconsin Paper 
& Pulp Manufacturers Traffic Association, Chicago, and gen- 
eral chairman of the annual perfect shipping campaign, will 
report on that campaign. 

The following committee chairmen will report: Railroad 
contact, J. J. Mahoney, of Chicago, general super ntendent trans- 
portation, Santa Fe Railway; vigilance, W. H. Ott, of Chicago, 
general traffic manager, Kraft Foods Co.; legislation, Char'es 
W. Stadell, of Chicago, traffic manager, Illinois Coal Trefiic 
Bureau; planning, Fred A. Schleifer, of Chicago, president, 
Schleifer & Associates; freight loss and damage, A. McGinness, 
of Evansville, Ind., traffic manager, Servel, Inc. 

R. E. Clark, of Washington, D. C., manager of the closed 
car section, car service division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, will report on national transportation conditions. J. J. 
Hayden, of Chicago, car service division, A. A. R., will present 
the report of the district manager. General Chairman Arthur 
H. Schwietert, traffic director, Chicago Association. of Com- 
merce, will preside. 


Carloadings Off 2.8 Per Cent 


Carloadings in the area of the Mid-West Advisory Board 
will show a decrease of 2.8 per cent. or about 26.256 cars. in 
the second quarter of 1946, as compared to the same quarter of 
1945, according to forecasts of the board, announced Mr. 
Schwietert. Carloadings during this auarter are exnected to 
reach 914,630 cars of all tvnes, compared to 940,886 cars in 
April, May and June of 1945. 

In number of cars, the largest increase is expected in the 
loadings of automobiles and trucks. where the rise is stated as 
likely to be from 14.040 cars in 1945 to 24,233, or 72.6 per cent. 
The increase in loadings of cement is predicted to he 45 per 
cent, from 12,616 to 18.293 cars. In percentages, other nre- 
dicted increases include fertilizers. 15 per cent: lime and nlactcr, 
15 per cent; live stock, 12 per cent: chemicals and explosives, 
11.4 per cent; and brick and clay products, and gravel, sand 
and stone, 10 per cent. 

The heaviest decrease was contemplated in ore and con- 
centrates, from 71.727 to 58.816 cars. or 18 ver cent. In the 
percentages, reductions in loadings are predicted on iron and 
steel, 15 per cent; machinery and boilers, 15 per cent; and po- 
tatoes, 8 per cent. 

Carloadings of four supplemental items, not included in 
the regular commodity fizures—packinge house products. cereal 
beverages, glass containers. and furniture—are exnected to ex- 
ge SY per cent the 44,890 cars loaded in the second quarter 
fe) ; 


AIR TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS OFF 


Airline pollsters have found that most prospective or would- 
be air travelers do not even realize that air travel wartime re- 
strictions have been lifted comnvletely, or even that priorities no 
longer exist, says Harold A. Olsen. general traffic manacer for 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines on the basis of a field poll taken 
by traffic representatives in 50 cities. 

“As a matter of fact.” Mr. Olsen said, “the so-called air 
travel bottleneck has been broken for some time. In so far as 
P. C. A. routes are concerned. passenger seats are available he- 
tween virtuallv all points on our routes. Air travel is reaching 
a point of stability, and while passenvers are continuing to in- 
crease, service has increased more. We will be offering soon 
8.000 seats daily. We now have 4,500, nearly double the 2,500 
available daily two months ago. 


AVIATION STATISTICS HANDBOOK 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration has announced that 
a new edition of the “Statistical Handbook of Civil Aviation” 
is available for 25 cents a conv at the Government Printing 
Office. Washington, D. C. It said the handbook was the first 
compilation in one volume of essential civil aviation statistics, 
and that its contents included chanters on airports, airways, 40- 
mestic air carrier operations and accidents, international and 
territorial operations and accidents. non-air carrier flying over- 
ations and accidents. aircraft and airmen certifications, train'ng 
— aircraft production and exports, and U. S. aviation 
rsts. 
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C. A. B. Changes Procedure to 
Speed New Route Cases 


With a view to expediting decisions in a great number of 
new route cases, the Civil Aeronautics Board has announced 
amendments to its procedure. Other steps in the same direc- 
tion are contemplated, the board said. 

The following measures were taken by the board: 


1. The functions of public counsel in new route proceedings are 
modified. He will continue to participate in hearings before the trial 
examiner, assisting in developing an adequate record through the intro- 
duction of evidence and the cross examination of witnesses, but in briefs 
and oral arguments before the board he will confine himself to issues of 
law of which a reviewing court would take cognizance in the event of an 

Public counsel will not address himself to the question of the 
selection of the carrier to perform the proposed new service or to ques- 
tions of board policy as such. 

The general counsel, in any case in which the nature of the appli- 
cations, the lack of adversary parties, or similar factors, appear to him 
to justify such action, may authorize more complete participation in the 
proceeding by public counsel, provided, that adequate notice of such 
revised status of public counsel shall be given to the parties in the 


2. The briefs which have heretofore been filed with the trial exam- 

iner by the parties to the proceeding will be dispensed with except in 

Briefs will continue to be filed with the board as in the 

The elimination of the first briefing is expected to accomplish 
substantial saving of time in the proceedings. 

3. A member of the board will be assigned to each of the bureaus 

and offices of the board for the purpose of keeping the board currently 


informed as to the functioning of the respective divisions of the staff 
and the progress of their work. 


special cases. 


Two Cuban Airlines Granted 
Havana-Miami Permits 


Two Cuban airlines, Compania Cubana de Aviacion, S. A., 
and Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano, S. A., have been granted 
foreign air carrier permits by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The board said its authorization was signed by President 


Both Cuban air carriers were authorized to transport per- 
sons, property, and mail between the terminal point Havana, 
Cuba, and the terminal point Miami, Fla. The board said it 
had issued temporary permits to both carriers on April 7, 1943, 
authorizing Cubana and Expreso to carry persons and prop- 
erty, except mail, over the same route; that operations had 
been continued by Expreso under extensions of this authoriza- 
tion, but that Cubana’s services were discontinued because of 
lackk of equipment. The Cuban government had authorized 
both carriers to operate over these routes, said the board, 

The board’s present authorization will terminate in three years un- 
less during that period the routes authorized become the subject of any 
treaty, convention, or agreement between the United States and the 


Republic of Cuba, in which case they will continue in effect under the 
Provisions of such treaty, convention, or agreements. 


In its opinion granting the permits, the board said the 
flow of traffic and commerce between the United States and 
| Cuba reflected the strong community of interest existing be- 

tween the two countries. 
__ “There is every reason to believe that the travel and trade 
will continue, even increase, in the future,” the board said. 

“Air transportation between the two is now limited to 
Pan American, except for the express carried under the tem- 
porary foreign air carrier permit held by Expreso. The board 
In its pattern of international routes concluded that several, 
additional services between this country and Cuba would be 
desirable for postwar operations by United States carriers. 
Applications by several United States air carriers to provide 
Service between the United States and Cuba were included 
Inthe Latin American proceeding, Docket No. 525 et al., which 
Snow before the board for decision. The Cuban government 
has never made objection to operations into Cuba by United 
States carriers and none is anticipated as these operations are 
enlarged. The relationship between the two countries has been 
and is most amicable.” 

Flight Statistics 


At present, said the board, Cubana’s scheduled operations 
totaled 4,492 revenue miles daily over 1,407 route miles. It 
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In 1944, Cubana carried 37,117 passengers and 448,249 pounds of 
cargo; in 1945 through September only, there were 43,977 passengers 
carried and 500,023 pounds of cargo. . . . Expreso has conducted sched- 
uled passenger and cargo service, mostly within the Island of Cuba, 
since May, 1944, pursuant to licenses issued by the National Transpor- 
tation Commission, the official governmental agency of the Republic of 
Cuba for control and regulation of air service. 

Between January 1 and October 31, 1945, Expreso carried 5,054 
through passengers and 32,102 pounds of mail on its Isle of Pines route 
and, from May to October, 1945, 931 passengers on its Havana-Santa 
Clara route, exclusive of interline passengers. Up to October 31, 1945, 
Expreso had operated a total of 2,868 flights covering 457,416 airplane 
miles, and between Havana and Miami had carried 783,769 pounds of 
cargo on 486 flights. ... 

U. S.-Havana Travel Heavy 


In 1937, 83,289 passengers were carried by sea and air between 
Havana and Miami, which constituted 68.6 per cent of the total between 
Cuba and the entire United States. In 1940, 51,270 persons traveled by 
air between these two cities—in 1941, 55,499. This latter figure exceeded 
the air travel between any two cities in the United States, excepting 
only that between New York, N. Y., and Boston, Mass., and that be- 
tween New York and Washington, D. C. Havana was surpassed as an 
air travel center by only 16 cities of the United States, and the travel 
between the United States and Havana was 62.4 per cent of the total for 
all travel between the United States and Latin America. Exclusive of 


parcel post, 111,382 pounds of air mail were carried in 1941 between 
Havana and Miami. 


Amsterdam-N. Y. Air Service 
Approved by C. A. B. 


In a foreign air carrier permit approved by President 
Truman, the Civil Aeronautics Board has authorized Royal 
Dutch Air Lines (K. L. M.) to operate scheduled air transpor- 
tation between the terminal point Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
via intermediate points in the United Kingdom, Eire, New- 
foundland, the Azores, and the United States terminal New 
York. In the same order the board granted K. L. M. a foreign 
permit between the terminal point Willemstad, Curacao, 
Netherlands West Indies; the intermediate points Aruba, N. L.; 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Kingston, Jamaica; Camaguey, Cuba; 
and Havana, Cuba; and the United States terminal Miami, Fla. 

The foreign permit for service between Willemstad and 
Miami was granted on a three-year basis, except that if in 
that three-year period the Netherlands and United States 
negotiated a bilateral agreement concerning this route, the 
permit would remain in effect under the terms of the bilateral 
agreement, said the board, adding: 


The permit authorizing service to and from Amsterdam is subject to 
any international air transportation agreements now in effect, or which 
may become effective, between the Netherlands and United States. 

K. L. M. has been designated by the government of the Netherlands 
as the Dutch air carrier to engage in air transportation between that 
country and the United States. The Dutch air carrier now has on hand 
6 DC-3’s with which it conducts England-Portugal service and 14 C-54’s 
leased from the Netherlands government with which it operates its 


service to the East Indies. In addition it has on order 4 Lockheed Con- 
stellations and 4 DC-4 aircraft. 


American Overseas Airlines was the United States air 
carrier authorized by the board to operate between this coun- 
try and the Netherlands, the board said. 


Ship Line Asks Reopening of 
Latin-American Case 


Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., has asked the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to reopen its Latin-American proceedings, No. 
525 et al., because of happenings in the international aviation 
field since the hearings in these proceedings in the fall of 1944. 

Most important development, said Moore-McCormack, was 
the bilateral air-transport agreement made at Bermuda Febru- 
ary 11, between the U. S. and Britain relating to air services 
between their respective territories. This agreement, said Moore- 
McCormack, authorized the British to serve main routes through- 
out the area involved in the Latin-American proceedings, from 
the United States. This, said the petitioner, was contrary to one 
of the chief assumptions found in the C. A. B. examiners’ report 
in the Latin-American proceedings. The examiners were quoted 
as saying that it was a reasonable assumption that the activities 
of European carriers would be concentrated on providing air 
service between European points and major traffic centers in 
South America, and that there was little likelihood of their 
ae any substantial inroad on the U. S.-South American 
traffic. 

Under the agreement, said Moore-McCormack, the British 
could now serve from New York to Santiago, Chile, and thence 
by their own or other service to Buenos Aires, Argentina, on 
a shorter route than was now available to any single American 
operator and could serve from New York to Bermuda, and to 
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Trinidad, where, by linking up their South American operations 
and interchanging equipment, they could and would compete 
with U. S. flag operation on the through east coast of South 
America route. 

This detrimentally affected Moore-McCormack and also 
other ship operators said Moore-McCormack, because the 
British could combine a ship operation from Buenos Aires 
to New York with either of these two services to offer an in- 
tegrated single carrier sea-air service both faster and more 
varied than any single U. S. ship operator could offer even 
though its air applications were granted. 

Moore-McCormack asked the C. A. B. to review the pro- 
ceedings in the light of facts and circumstances that had oc- 
curred since the hearings and to permit it and other parties 
to introduce proof with respect to such subsequent happenings 
and later facts, and also to allow reargument on the issue 
involved. 


Burlington Motor Subsidiary 
Asks Air Authority 


Opposing examiner’s report in North Central Case, 
tells C. A. B. it proposes unique local air transport 
service coordinated with rail service. Would use 
helicopters. Says Justice Department fear that air 
operations would be subsidized is groundless 


Burlington Transportation Co., motor subsidiary of the 
Burlington railroad, has filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
exceptions to a proposed report of Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen, 
who recommended that the C. A. B., among other things, deny 
authority to Burlington for proposed air services in connection 
with the “North Central Case,” No. 415, et al (see Traffic World, 
March 2, p. 611). : : : 

Asking the C. A. B. to overrule its examiner and grant it a 
certificate, Burlington said it proposed a local type of air serv- 
ice embracing communities served by it or the parent railroad 
and a coordination of air service with the C. B. & Q’s rail 
passenger service and the subsidiary’s motor bus service. 

The proposal was unique, said Burlington, in that it con- 
templated operation of local air transportation over routes not 
now certificated, serving communities which, for the most part, 
were without air service, and the coordination to the highest 
practicable degree of three different types of transportation. 

Burlington said it proposed to inaugurate the service with 
“eight-place” helicopters, and, at its own expense, to provide 
landing sites in or near central areas. In a great majority of 
instances, it said, the sites were already owned by the rail- 
road. Its air division, said Burlington, would be organized and 
conducted in exactly the same manner as its bus and truck di- 
visions. 

New Type of Air Transport 


Excepting to the examiner’s finding that Burlington had 
failed to show that aircraft would be used to public advantage 
in its surface operations or in the surface carrier operations 
of its affiliated company, and that the C. A. B. should find they 
were not qualified to operate the service proposed, Burlington 
said: ’ 

“The record demonstrates that the proposed air service not 
only will make available a new and distinctive type of air trans- 
portation for traffic moving wholly by air, but that the overall 
transportation, rail, air and bus, will be improved through co- 
ordination of schedules and will result in economies through 
coordination of facilities and personnel.” 

Burlington averred that if the coordinated transportation 
service that would be established as a result of the certification 
of Burlington in the instant proceeding, in addition to the air 
service “per se,” was held not to meet the test of public con- 
venience and necessity, it followed that no surface carrier ap- 
plicant could ever meet the test and many citizens who were 
taxed to make air transportation possible would be deprived of 
its advantages. 7 

Reviewing court decisions and the Commission’s findings 
and conclusions with respect to one type of carrier engaging 
in another type of transportation, Burlington averred that the 
most that could be said was that certain statutes somewhat 
curtailed the power of railroads to engage in other forms of 
transportation. Sky 

“Nowhere is there to be found a prohibition except with 
respect to railroad operation of ships through the Panama 
Canal,” said Burlington. “The prohibition in the inland water- 
ways act is not a general prohibition. 

“There is no prohibition or statutory curtailment of any 
character or degree directed at carriers other than railroads, 
except in the civil aeronautics act and the forwarder act. The 
former act limits the opportunity afforded other carriers to 
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acquire air carriers by requiring special proof not required of 
air carrier applicants. It contains no prohibition and no restric. 
tion upon the right of other carriers, including railroads, to 
procure certificates for new operations upon a showing of 
exactly the same character as air carriers are required to make. 
The forwarder act does not permit railroads, motor carriers, or 
water carriers directly to own forwarders, but it specifically 
authorizes them to do so through subsidiaries.” 


A “somewhat unusual feature” was presented by the fact 
that control of Burlington would be placed in other hands if 
a proposed transaction now pending was consummated, said 
Burlington, referring to an agreement under which All Amer. 
ican Bus Lines, Inc., subject to regulatory approval and au- 
thorization, would acquire 51 per cent of Burlington’s capital 
stock covering bus operations and proposed air operations. 


Would Use Radio System 


Burlington said the record showed that substantial savings 
could be achieved through utilization by its proposed air di- 
vision of Burlington’s and the railroad’s existing facilities and 
personnel. Among other facilities, it mentioned the railroad’s 
high frequency radio communication system which, it said, 
would be available to the air division to the extent that joint 
utilization proved feasible. 

Burlington said it would follow the established practice of 
paying the railroad for use of facilities and personnel and the 
air division would be charged for facilities and personnel of 
the bus and truck divisions. i 

“Thus the fear expressed by the Department of Justice in 
its petition for leave to intervene, that applicant and its rail- 
carrier affiliate will subsidize the air operations, is groundless,” 
said Burlington. 


























U. A. L. NON-STOP SERVICE DENIED 

By an order, No. 4628, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
denied United Air Lines, Inc, authority to inaugurate non-stop 
service on April 1 between Detroit, Mich., and Allentown, Pa., 
points on its route No. 1. The board found the proposed service 
would constitute a substantial departure from the shortest 
course between such points as determined by the rate described 
in the certificate, and could not be inaugurated until after 
notice and hearing enabling the board to find that the public 
interest would not be adversely affected by such service on 
account of the substantial departure. 



















DENMARK-U. S. AIR OPERATION 

A foreign-air-carrier permit granted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to Danish Air Lines (D. D. L.), authorizing serv- 
ice between the terminal point Copenhagen, Denmark, and the 
alternate United States terminal points New York, N. Y., and 
Chicago, Ill., would be via intermediate points in the areas of 
the United Kingdom, Eire, the Azores, Iceland, Greenland, 
Newfoundland, and Canada, said the C. A. B. (see Traffic 
World, April 6, p. 1059). The permit authorized Danish Air 
Lines to engage in air transportation over the route to the 
U. S. terminals so long as a carrier designated by the United 
States enjoyed permission from Denmark ta operate over the 
same route, said the C. A. B., adding that American Overseas 
Airlines now served Copenhagen from the United States. 





Air Certificate Applications 


Three applications for authority to forward freight by air 
have been filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board as follows: 


No. 2262, Air Express International, Inc., New York, N. Y., aif 
express and air freight forwarding over the lines of all air carriers and 
foreign air carriers now or hereafter cetificated to engage in air trans- 
portation to, from and between all points in the United States, U. S$. 
territories and possessions, and foreign countries, and with nor 
scheduled interstate, intrastate, and contract carriers. 

No. 2263, Air Express International Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
same authority as in No. 2262. 

No. 2264, Rukert Terminals Corporation, Baltimore, Md., ‘‘indirect 
transportation by air of property as a freight forwarder’’ from Balti- 
more. 


Additional applications for air transport authority have 
been filed with the C. A. B. as follows: 


No. 2258, Dal-Air, Inc., Dallas, Tex., scheduled—persons, property, 
mail, between Dallas and Port Arthur/Beaumant, Tex., Texarkana, 
Tex./Ark., and Austin, Tex., Port Arthur/Beaumont and Dallas, and 
Texarkana and Dallas, via specified intermediate points. 

No. 2259, Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corporation, Washington, 
D. C., for amendment to certificate for route 55 to remove the following 
restriction: ‘“The exercise of the privileges granted by this certificate, 
as amended, shall be subject to the condition that the holder shal 
render service between Pittsburgh, Pa., and New York, N. Y./Newark, 
N. J., only on flights originating or terminating at Chicago, Ill., or at 
Knoxville, Tenn., or points beyond... .” 
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No. 2261, Western Air Lines, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., scheduled— 
persons, property, mail, between Seattle, Wash., and Chicago, Ill., via 
specified intermediate points. 


No. 2265, Herman O. Anderson and Harold W. Gunn, Minot, N. D., 


scheduled—persons, property, mail, between Minot and Minneapolis/ 
St. Paul, Minn., via Fargo, N. D. 

No. 2266, Inland Air Lines, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., asks exemp- 
tion order permitting temporary scheduled transportation. of persons, 
property, mail, between Pierre, S. D., and Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minn., 
or, in the alternative, between Pierre and Sioux Falls, S. D. The appli- 
cant said the temporary closing of the Huron, S. D., airport for im- 
provements necessitated termination and origination of flights at Pierre 
in times of bad weather. 


No. 2267, Pacific Air Lines, Los Angeles, Calif., scheduled—persons, 


property, mail, between Los Angeles and Sacramento, Calif., via Las 
Vegas and Reno, Nev. . 

No. 2268, same, between Los Angeles and Seattle, Wash., via Sacra- 
mento and Red Bluff, Calif., and Eugene and Portland, Ore. 

No. 2188, G. I. Airlines, Milwaukee, Wis., amendment No. 1, 
scheduled—persons, property, mail, between Chicago, Ill., and Mason 
City, Ia., Chicago and Des Moines, Ia., Chicago and Minneapolis, Minn., 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis, and Milwaukee and Superior, Wis., via 
specified intermediate points. 


APPROPRIATION FOR C. A. B. 


An appropriation of $2,332,000 for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for the tiscal year ending June 30, 1947, has been recom- 
mended by the House appropriations committee in a report on 
H. R. 6056, the appropriation bill for the State, Justice and 
Commerce Departments for the next fiscal year. The committee 
noted that the amount it recommended compared with a total 
of $1,835,000 required by the board for the current fiscal year 
and with $2,432,000 requested for the C. A. B. by the Budget. 

“The Budget estimates for this activity,” the comm.ttee 
said, “contempiate a personnel of 576 man-years as compared 
with 406 man-years for the current year, the principal increases 
being tor the Economic Bureau and the Safety Bureau. The 
former deals with economic studies and new route analyses, 
rate cases, and operating-services analyses. The add.tional 
routes proposed for 1947, the increase in foreign transportation, 
and the constantly changing economic factors. which affect the 
board’s decisions on routes, fares and mail rates make most of 
the requested personnel necessary. The Safety Bureau is, of 
course, responsible for the promulgation of safety rules and in- 
vestigation of accidents which work will undoubtedly increase 
with the increase in general aviation activities.” 


C. A. A. PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Harry G. Tarrington has been appointed chief, division of 
international activities of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Administrator T. P. Wright has announced. Mr. Tarrington, 
who had been liaison officer in that division, succeeds: Alfred 
Hand, named to the new position of director, plans and perform- 
ance staff. 

Replacing Mr. Tarrington as liaison officer is Colonel John 
P. Marshall, transferred from the C. A. A. office of safety 
regulation, where he had served as coordinator of safety regu- 
lation since his release from the Army Air Forces at the be- 
ginning of this ‘year. 

Major R. C. Schulte has returned to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration as gas turbine and jet engine specialist with 
the power plant engineering division in Washington, D. C. 


SURPLUS AIR TRANSPORTS 


Seven surplus Boeing 314 Clippers, the same type flying 
boat that pioneered transoceanic airline services, are being 
offered for sale for $50,000 each, War Assets Administration 
has announced. The $50,000 price also includes a complement 
of spare parts, including spare engines and instruments. 

The planes, which already are certificated for civilian use, 
were operated during the war under Navy contract by Pan 
American Airways for trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific trans- 
portation of passengers and cargo. Four of the Clippers are 
now located in the San Francisco Bay area and may be in- 
spected there after April 10. The other three planes are at 
Floyd Bennett Field, New York, and may be ‘inspected now. 


SURPLUS TRANSPORT ALLOCATIONS 


Allocation of six surplus Douglas four-engine C-54A’s to 
TACA, Venezuela, has been announced by the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. The TACA system of air lines in South America 
previously had been allocated five Douglas DC-3’s, two Lock- 
heed Electras, and one Lockheed Lodestar from surplus stocks. 
Continuing, the administration said: 


The assignment of the planes to TACA was a part of an alloca- 
tion of 35 surplus two and four-engine transports to 15 applicants. 
Twenty of the transports were allocated to 13 domestic applicants and 
the other 15 to two foreign applicants. 

This brings the grand total of surplus transports allocated to 712, 
of which 536 went to domestic applicants and 176 to foreign concerns. 
These are revised figures and take into account rejections of transports. 

Included in today’s list was the allocation of a C-54B to Air Trans- 
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port Corp. of New York City for the establishment of a trunk air 
cargo line between New York and the West Coast. Phil Cochran, model 
for ‘‘Flip Corkin’’ in the comic strip ‘‘Terry,’’ is associated with this 
firm, which is composed of seven veterans. 

Southern Commercial Air Transport, Inc., Shreveport, La., also 
was allocated a C-54B. This veteran-operated company plans to modify 
the plane and use it to haul UNRRA supplies. 


United's Poll Suggests 
Preferences of Air Travelers 


Television, radio and pre-meal cocktails are some of the 
things which more than 19,000 present and potential airline 
patrons want to see aboard the airliners, according to United 
Air Lines which has completed a study of over 2,000,000 answers 
to a questionnaire booklet, “Help Us Design Our $500,000 Post- 
war Mainliners.” 

Summarized, the questionnaire replies show that: _ 

Over 86 per cent of those replying said they and their fam- 
ilies would use planes for pleasure and vacation trips. 

Of those replying, 69 per cent favored the idea of a pre- 
meal cocktail aloft, a radical switch in opinion from older polls. 

The percentage of travelers who will pay extra for berths 
is smaller than was expected. While 56 per cent voted for air- 
plane berths, only 15 per cent said that they would pay a berth 
charge approximate to that charged for Pullman travel. 

Passengers, by a 50-1 majority, prefer stewardesses over 
male stewards. 

Of those responding, 65 per cent would like to have a long 
distance telephone plugged into circuits at airports, 52 per cent 
want movies in flight, 55 per cent want television, and 70 per 
cent want radio, but with individual speakers rather than one 
loud speaker. 

Eighty-eight per cent said that convenience of departure 
and arrival times was the chief factor influencing their choice 
of an airline; 79 per cent voted to continue the system of ad- 
vance seat reservations as against any “first come, first served” 
idea. 

A majority, 61 per cent, voted that family pets should stay 
at home, or ride in cargo planes. 

Smokers should be permitted to puff anywhere in an air- 
liner cabin, according to 57 per cent of the replies, but 59 per 
cent said that cigars were more objectionable than pipes and 
cigarettes. ; 

Harold Crary, vice-president traffic and sales for United, 
said that results of the survey have given valuable pointers to 
United’s traffic, passenger and engineering officials. ‘““We can’t 
say that all the ideas will be used,” he said. “We even had 
some propose glass floors in our planes. But their ideas provide 
guides for us to follow.” 


AIR TRANSPORT IN WAR 


The Air Transport Association has issued a correction of 
its statement (see ‘lraffic World, April 6) on air transport per- 
formance in the war period, eliminating the following there- 
from: 


The ATC alone flew 240,000 tons, or 480,000,000 pounds, of whole 
blood to the European theatre operations from January to May 13 of 
1945. By October 25, 1944, an average of one and three-quarter tons 


of whole blood was leaving the United States daily via air bound 
for Paris. 


J The association said the figures given were “incorrect and 
inapplicable.” 


BRANIFF TRAINING LARGEST PILOT CLASS 


Composed entirely of veterans, the largest single pilot class 
in the history of. Braniff Airways, is now in training for com- 
mercial flying at the Love Field base, Dallas, Tex., according 
to R. V. Carleton, chief pilot. While the minimum previous 
flight experience required by Braniff for a pilot is 1,200 hours, 
the average time for these thirty veterans is 2,400 hours, while 
some have logged more than 4,200 hours, making the group a 
record one in the amount of experience piled up in combined 
flying careers. In five and one-half years service, one student 
had piloted 26 different types of planes, for the Army. Although 
Braniff is based in the southwest, fourteen states are repre- 
sented by this group of students. 


EVANS PALLETS OF DOUGLAS FIR 


Volume production of Douglas Fir pallets at the Coos Bay, 
DOre., plant of Evans Products Co., of Detroit, has been an- 
nounced by E. S. Evans, Jr., president. The company owns 
a large proportion of the standing Douglas Fir timber in Ore- 
gon and conducts its own logging operations, he said. In addi- 
tion to pallets, the company produces battery separators, vene- 


tian blind materials, cable reels, veneers and furniture com- 
ponents. 






William F. Eberhardt, auditor of 
freight receipts, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, died April 9, at Illinois Central 
Hospital, Chicago. He began his rail- 
road career with the Chicago & North- 
western Railway in 1905. He entered the 
employ of the Illinois Central in 1931, 
and had been auditor of freight receipts 
since 1937. 

* * om 

William R. Settgas, former assistant 
traffic manager, American Tobacco Co., 
has been appointed traffic executive, 
American Paper & Pulp Association, 
New York City. 

cad *” ok 

J. G. Robison has been appointed traf- 
fic manager of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. He 
succeeds H. L. Crowder, who has retired. 
William J. Robb has been appointed as- 
sistant traffic manager, succeeding Mr. 
Robison. Mr. Crowder had served as 
traffic manager since January, 1918. 


Sidney Maestre, president,. Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., St. Louis; Donald V. 
Fraser, president, Missouri-Kansas-Tex- 
as Lines, St. Louis; Kenneth J. Hanau, 
executive vice-president and general 
manager, Wagner Baking Co., Newark, 
N. J.; William J. Morris, chairman of 
the board, Continental Supply Co., Dal- 
las, Tex.; and William M. Thornton, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., have been re-elected to 
the board of directors of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad o. 


A. Leibscher, president, Dittlinger 
Mills, New Braunfels, Tex., has been 
named to the board of directors of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. of 
Texas. 

* * * 

Joseph Arnoff, air-traffic manager, 
War Department, Army air forces, Chi- 
cago, has been transferred to Wright 
Field, Dayton, O. 

* * a 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., 
announces the following appointments: 
J. P. Kelley, general freight traffic man: 
ager, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va., succeeding William FitzGerald, who 
has voluntarily retired after many years 
service; G. B. Moellmann, assistant to 
general freight traffic manager; T. Jef- 
ferson, Jr., freight traffic manager; R. J. 
Beatty, assistant freight traffic manager; 
G. C. Whitlow, assistant freight traffic 
manager; J. V. Bailey, general freight 
agent (commerce); and P. G. Murrell, 
assistant to freight traffic manager. 

* * * 


Robert L. Nelligar has been appointed 
branch traffic manager, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Portsmouth, Va. Al Wake has been pro- 
moted to branch traffic manager at East 
St. Louis, Ill. Melvin Oldman has been 
appointed assistant branch traffic man- 
ager at Peoria, Ill., succeeding Mr. 
Wake. Mr. Nelligar and Mr. Oldman 
have just returned from service with the 
Army. * * & 


Raymond W. Kelly has been ap- 
pointed assistant general traffic mana- 


ger, American Rolling Mill Co., at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. Paul E. McGraw has 
been appointed traffic manager, Ashland 
division, of the company, succeeding Mr. 
Kelly. 

* * * 

Perry F. Buckle, formerly superin- 
tendent of safety, has been appointed 
special representative, Chicago Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Co., at Denver, 
Colo. 

> * * 

Through an error in make-up two of 
the personal items in the April 6 issue 
of Traffic World were garbled, and are 
corrected herewith. Lloyd B. Hughes, 
former captain, U. S. Naval Reserve, has 
joined the Port of Oakland, as an assis- 
tant to the port manager. Prior to his 
call to duty, Mr. Hughes. was assistant 
general traffic manager, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., at Oakland, Calif. Russel 
L. Cole has been appointed agricultural 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
succeeding T. P. Axton, resigned. 


J. P. Patterson has been appointed 
general agent, Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
Railway Co., with headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

. se 

L. C. Bundy has been promoted to as- 
sistant general freight and passenger 
agent, Illinois Terminal Railroad Co., 
with headquarters at Decatur, Ill. K. L. 
Stivers has been appointed northern 
traffic manager of the road, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. vs ; 


Russell A. Lentz and Sam S. McKinlay 
have been appointed coal freight agents, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., at Chi- 
cago and New York respectively. 


H. V. Abernathy has been appointed 
office manager, executive department; 
and H. W. Hartshorne has been ap- 
pointed supervisor, wages and schedules, 
for the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway 
Co. They will maintain headquarters in 
Chicago. 

* * * 

V. L. Pernter has been appointed 
southern freight agent, Reading Co., 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 

* * * 


M. D. Sigler has been appointed trav- 
eling freight agent, Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, St. Louis, Mo., following his 
release from the armed forces. 

* K * 


The Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 
announces the following appointments: 
At Philadelphia: H. J. Fink, general 
agent; W. H. Whyte, district freight 
agent; F. N. Megahan, commercial 
agent; and J. J. Needham, traveling 
freight agent; at Jacksonville, Fla.: E. F. 
Stone, general agent; and C E.. Gorman, 
commercial agent. W. T. Divers has been 
appointed commercial agent at Atlanta, 
Ga., succeeding E. F. Stone. 

* * * 


Jerome S. Selig, vice-president, tank 
storage terminal division, and Donald H. 
Smith, vice-president, traffic, have been 
elected members of the board of direc- 
tors of General American Transporta- 
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tion Corporation. Last year’s officers 
and directors, including Max Epstein, 
chairman of the board, Lester N. Selig, 
vice-chairman, and Sam Laud, president, 
were re-elected. 

* * 

W. R. Kneiss, general agent, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., at 
San Francisco, Calif., has retired after 
48 years of railroad service. He will be 
succeeded by A. H. Snider, assistant gen- 
eral agent, Philadelphia. 


James M. Meadors has been appointed 
commercial agent, Central of Georgia. 
Railway Co., at Albany, Ga. 


J. M. Hrebec has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent, Missouri 
Pacific Lines, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. A. Poynor has been appointed 
general agent, at St. Louis, for the line. 


L. R. Lawson has been appointed traf- 
fic manager of the Piedmont & Northern 
and the Durham & Southern railroads, 
with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C. 


W. I. Rankin has been elected vice- 
president and treasurer, Durham and 
Southern Railway Co., with headquarters 
at Charlotte, N. C. 

* * * 

E. F. McClellan has been appointed 
vice - president, Michigan Messengers, 
Inc., with headquarters in Detroit, Mich. 
For the past 11 years Mr. McClellan, 
was in charge of sales, traffic, and pub- 
lic relations, for Associated Truck Lines. 


William C. DeVilbiss has been ap- 
pointed Chicago manager, Hall Freight 
Lines. He had been with Keeshin Motor 
Express Co., Inc., for the past ten years. 
C. E. Donaldson continues as district 
manager, in Chicago. 


Donald G. Benton has been appointed 
district manager, Detroit division, Stan- 
dard Freight Lines, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He will be assisted 
by Andrew H. Halley, who has been 
appointed assistant district manager. 


Raymond R. Winklemann has been ap- 
pointed Chicago sales manager, North 
American Van Lines. Mr. Winkelmann 
was formerly district supervisor, Grey- 
van Lines. 

* * * 

Robert England has been named dis- 
trict traffic manager, Northwest Air- 
lines, at Seattle, Wash. James W. Speer 
has been appointed district traffic man- 
ager at Detroit, succeeding Mr. England, 
and Ronald McVickar, assistant traffic 
manager at Newark, N .J., will replace 
Mr. Speer, until a new manager is ap- 
pointed. George Knox remains as office 
manager at Seattle. 

* * * 

Julius C. Holmes, former assistant 
Secretary of State, has resigned his 
present post as vice-president of Trans 
World Airways, Washington, D. C., to 
accept the presidency and a directorship 
of TACA Airways, of Central and South 
America, effective April 15. The presi- 
dency of TACA has been open following 
the resignation of Lowell Yerex, in De- 
cember, 1945. Mr. Holmes also served 
as a brigadier general on General Eisen- 
hower’s staff in North Africa and 
Europe. 

a * * 

Lawrence Gerosa, president of the 
Surplus Warehouse Corp., operators of 
disposal centers in New York, for the 
War Assets Administration, will be hon- 
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ored at a testimonial dinner; May 9, at at the recent thirtieth annual meeting of promoted to manager, Fisk truck tire a 
the Concourse Plaza Hotel. A dinner stockholders. Mr. O’Neil has been head sales, Pacific coast division. eee: 
committee of 90 New York citizens will of the company since its formation in * * # Hanné 
sponsor the affair. Bronx County Judge 1916. Cyril F. O’Neil has been elected N. Robert Elliott, commercial agent cific . 
Lester W. Patterson is chairman of the vice president in charge of foreign Pyramid Motor Freight Corporation, say's 
dinner. Mr. Gerosa is also president of plants. Other officers re-elected were: was elected president of the Philadelphia A i 
the Gerosa Haulage & Warehouse Corp., Vice-presidents, C. J. Jahant, L. A. Mc- chapter, Delta Nu Alpha, transportation he! th 
and the Gerosa Crane Service, of New Queen, S. S. Poor, and D. A. Kimball; fraternity, at the annual meeting, April “4 th , 
York City. vice-president and treasurer, W. E. 1, held at the Hotel Benjamin Franklin, ° \ © 
ee A Fouse; and secretary, Hayes R. Jenkins. Other officers elected are: Vice-presi- ay 
The Port of New York Authority com- All directors were re-elected. dent, H. C. Huff, freight representative, 4 ] 
pletes 25 years of service to the trans- enemies, Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; and secre- ad 
portation industry on April 30. W. L. William F. Wrightnour has been ap- tary-treasurer, Leonard L. Shepard, haw 
Thornton, Jr., is traffic manager, and pointed manager of sales training, tire commercial agent, Erie Railroad Co. Di- man © 
George H. Weiss is manager of the Chi- division, United States Rubber Co., with rectors elected are: Edward F. Kane, 1 at 
cago office, of the Authority. headquarters in New York City. Howard assistant traffic manager, Publicker In- F 
a Lee E. Malcomb has been appointed Fisk dustries, Inc.; Theodore R. Glick, traf- J pir, 
__ William F. O’Neil was re-elected pres- district manager, at San Francisco, suc- fic manager, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.; §f fonse 
ident of the General Tire & Rubber Co., ceeding Harry L. Rodgers, who has been George W. Green, traffic department, § cipal , 
Grasselli division, E. I. Du Pont De aay 
Nemours & Co. . Winte 
* * * ° 
J. A. Snitzer, Coca-Cola Co., was _ 
elected president of the Atlanta, Ga., | 
chapter of Delta Nu Alpha, transporta- Cha 
tion fraternity, at a meeting, March 25, § oral f 
held at the Atlantic Freight Bureau of- 
fice. Other officers elected are: Vice- 
president, J. E. Andrews, Norfolk South- 
ern Railroad; ‘secretary-treasurer, Cecil 
Cochran, McKay & Co.; and directors: 
T. D. Paschal, Sinclair Refining Co.; 
John A. McMahan, Illinois Central Rail- 
road; Dale S. Wilson, Southern Wood 
Preserving Co.; and T. C. Roberts, At- 
lanta Freight Bureau. 





Carlton A. Guenther, newly elected l 
president of .the Traffic Club of Balti- § will b 
more, was born 
in Baltimore, re- 
ceived his edu- 
cation there, and 
is now identified : 
with many of § Toit 5 
the local insti- § Detroi 
tutions. He 
gained his early Cor po! 
transpor- : 
tation experi- § Stanle 
ence with the § Joledc 
old New York 
and Baltimore 
Transpor- 
tation Co., which | Club | 
occupied the 
same _ terminal | Churcl 

Cc. A. Guenther that is now be- 
ing used by the Fleet Transfer Co., of 
which he is the president. He served 
on many committees of the club prior § meetir 
to his election as president. He is also | Warre 
Cargo of many classifications... from furs and precious vice-president of the Maryland Motor | ice dij 
, , Truck Association. His leisure time is | Railro 
metals to aircraft and automotive parts... divided between his hobbies; philately Betts, 
. and numismatics, and hunting and fish- } Sociaij 
Sp ed TODAY by BRANIFF Air-FREIGHT! ing. Other officers elected are: Vice § dresse 
president, R. N. Fleagle, Jr.; secretary, 
James O. Bromwell, and treasurer, 0.C: J p,, 
Shipley. fic Ch 


B R A ~ | F F A i RWAY S Tom L. Davis, cianainialed agent, Nor- age 


folk & Western Railway Co., was elected f Apri] : 
General Traffic Office, Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas secretary-treasurer of the Chattanooga J Pa: — 
Traffic and Transportation Club, at the agent, 
March 28 meeting. He fills the vacancy [hem F 


I he created by the resignation of G. L. Lind- ] Tho; 
STREAMLINED On the Ground as well as in the Air! sal, Southern Railway System, who has Balata 
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peen transferred to Memphis. W. R. 
Hanna, commercial agent, Missouri Pa- 
cific Lines, was elected to fill Mr. Lind- 
say’S vacancy on the board of directors. 
A motor carriers night meeting will be 
held April 17. E. T. Schaerer, Great 
Southern Trucking Co., will be in charge 
of the meeting. The club will hold a golf 
tournament, June 19, at the Brainerd 
Golf and Country Club. H. M. Daugh- 
erty, General Oils, Inc., will handle the 
arrangements. W. A. Fundinger, Wil- 
liams & Voris Lumber Co., will be chair- 
man of the annual picnic outing, August 
21, at Harrison Bay Park. 





Director Johnson, of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at a meeting of the Rich- 
mond, Va., Traffic Club, April 15, at the 
Winter Garden Hotel. A number of na- 
tionally known traffic and transportation 
officials will be among the guests. 


Charles R. Warren, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co., 
was”7 elected 
president of the 
Columbus, Ohio, 
Transportation 
Club, at the re- 
cent annual elec- 
tion. Other of- 
ficers elected 
are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph E. 
Allen, commer- 
cial agent, C. C. 
& C. Highway, 







































Inc.; secretary, 
F. M. Browne- 
well, Columbus 


Clay Manufac- 

Cc. R. Warren turing Co.; and 
treasurer, Allen E. Morgan, traffic man- 
ager, Columbus Coated Fabrics Co. The 
club’s annual meeting and _ installation 
will be held April 18, at the Neil House. 
Nilkanth Chavre, of Bombay, India, wll 
_ on “India of Yesterday and To- 
ay.” 





The Motor City Traffic Club of De- 
troit held a forum, April 8, at the Hotel 
Detroit-Leland. Harry D. Fenske, direc- 
tor of transportation, Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation, was the speaker, and his 
subject was “Justice in Transportation.” 
Stanley P. Ruddiman, president, Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co., was the 
guest chairman of the meeting. 


The Grand Rapids Transportation 

Club held a perfect shipping meeting, 

a 11, at the Park Congregational 
urch. 





















The Triple Cities Traffic Club, Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., held a perfect shipping 
meeting April 9, at the Arlington Hotel. 
Warren C. Kendall, chairman, car serv- 
Ice division, Association of American 
Railroads, Washington, D. C., and L. M. 

etts, manager, railroad relations, As- 
sociation of American Railroads ad- 
dressed the members. 





The nominating committee of the Traf- 
fic Club of the Lehigh Valley has re- 
ported the following nominations for of- 
fices to be filled at the annual election, 
April 22, at the Hotel Allen, Allentown, 
Pa.: For president, Joseph H. Goth, 
agent, Jersey Central Railroad, Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; first vice-president, George W. 
Thoma; secretary and treasurer, Victor 
Balata & Textile Belting Co., Easton, 

























Pa.; second vice-president, A. H. Nailor, 
traffic manager, Modern Transfer Co., 
Allentown, Pa.; secretary, Paul Kocher, 
assistant traffic manager, Binney & 
Smith Co., Easton, Pa.; treasurer, L. T. 
Metzgar, auditor, Victor Balata & Tex- 
tile Belting Co.; Easton, Pa.; for direc- 
tors: F. J. Rahner, traveling freight and 
passenger agent, Wabash Railway, New 
York, N. Y.; E. E. Clarke, proprietor, 
Clarke Motor Express, Allentown, Pa.; 
W. R. Williams, traffic manager, Taylor 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co., Easton, Pa.; 
and A. C. Vaughn, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 





_ The Women’s Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Club of Baltimore held its regular 
dinner meeting, April 10, at the Park 
Plaza Hotel. Ian Ross MacFarlane, news 
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commentator and world traveler, spoke 
on “Current Events.” Eileen M. Boswell 
presided at the meeting. The annual 
quiz contest between the Women’s Traf- 
fic and Transportation Club and the 
forum of the Traffic Club of Baltimore, 
will be held April 24, at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel. Contestants from the Traf- 
fic Club of Baltimore will include, Ed 
Howe, John Momberger, John Smith, 
George Snyder, and B. Young. The ladies 
will be represented by Luvicia Andrew, 
Katherine Hazelhurst, Agnes May, Mol- 
lie Moore, and Vivian Burdett. 





’ The York Traffic Club held a perfect 
shipping dinner meeting, April 11, at the 
Yorktowne Hotel. E. McMaster, freight 
agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Phil- 
adelphia,° spoke on “How Shippers Can 
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Help Improve Railroad Service.” M. A. 
Wilhelm is serving as chairman of the 
April perfect shipping campaign. The 
May meeting will be motor truck night. 





George H. Weiss, Chicago manager, 
Port of New York Authority, was the 
principal speaker at the April 14 meet- 
ing, of the Clearing-Cicero Traffic Con- 
ference, Clearing, Ill. Mr. Weiss spoke 
on “The Port of New York and Its Port 
Authority.” 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los An- 
geles held a meeting April 10, at the 
Biltmore Hotel. R. A. Fasold, special 
representative, freight claim division, 
Association of American’ Railroads, 
spoke on “Prevention of Unnecessary 
Loss and Damage to Freight.” 





The Transportation Club of Dallas 
held a luncheon meeting, April 9, at the 
Adolphus Hotel. George R. Angell, pub- 
lic relations representative, Rock Island 
Lines, spoke on “A Glance Forward At 
The Railroads of the Future.” The 
Spring Golf Tournament will be held on 
May 17. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita will hold 
a joint meeting with the Trans Missouri- 
Kansas Shipper Board, April 18, at the 
Lassen Hotel. 





The Transportation Club of Seattle 
held a luncheon meeting April 8, M. 
Shelby Jared, M. D., spoke on ‘40,000 
American Wounded.” 





The Transportation Club of Saint 
Paul held its weekly luncheon meeting, 
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April 9, at the Hotel Lowry. The meet- 
ing was under the auspices of the freight 
loss and damage prevention committee, 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board. Joe 
Marshall, special representative, freight 
claim division, Association of American 
Railroads, Chicago, spoke on “One Hun- 
dred Million Dollars.” 





The Transportation Club of Santa 
Clara County, Calif., held its regular 
meeting, April 2, at the Sainte Claire 
Hotel, San Jose, Calif., Arthur C. Car- 
michael, general manager, San Benito 
Wine Co., spoke on “Romance of Cali- 
fornia Wines.” The second annual golf 
tournament will be held June 4. 

The Traffic Club of New Orleans held 
a luncheon meeting, April 8, at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. Louis A. Schwartz, gen- 
eral manager, New Orleans Traffic and 
Transportation Bureau spoke on ‘What 
the Traffic and Transportation Bureau 
Means to the Transportation Profession 
in New Orleans.” A gridiron smoker 
will be held April 29, in Carpenters 
Auditorium. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis held a 
luncheon meeting, April 8, at the Hotel 
Jefferson. This was designated as An- 
heuser-Busch “Budweiser” Day. The an- 
nual election of officers will be held 
April 30, at the York Hotel. The newly 
elected officers will be installed June 4, 
at the Hotel Jefferson. 





The Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla., 
held its regular luncheon meeting, April 
8, at the Hotel Seminole. Edward D. 
Hobbs, manager, industrial department, 
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Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce 
spoke on “Your Chamber of Commerce.” 











The Junior Traffic Club of Kansas 
City, Mo., held its regular monthly meet- 
ing, April 10, at the Pickwick Hotel, 
W. J. Haynes, buyer, Uhlmann. Grain 
Co., and president, Heart of America 
Hobby Association, was the _ guest 
speaker. 
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Notice of Claims 


Massachusetts.—Question: It is our 
understanding that, sometime during 
1945, an actual court case was tried in 
which the question revolved around the 
time limitation for filing claims with 
motor carriers. The motor carrier’s con- 
tention was that 15 days after receipt 
of merchandise the claimant should have 
notified them of his intention to present 
claim; otherwise the motor carriers were 
within their rights in declining payment. 
Information received by the undersigned 
on this point is to the effect that the 
court ruled against the carrier and 
handed down the decision that the limi- 
tation was the same as that applying to 
rail carriers, which is nine months. 

Answer: We are unable to locate the 
case to which you refer. 

However, as paragraph 11 of Section 
20 of Part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, which under Section 219 of Part II 
applies to motor carriers, provides that 
it shall be unlawful for a receiving or 
delivering carrier to provide by rule, 
contract, regulation, or otherwise, a 
shorter period for the filing of claims 
than nine months, the requirement of 
notice within 15 days after deliverv of 
a shipment of intention to file a claim 
is unlawful and would not be binding 
on the consignee. 


Tariff Interpretation—Applicable Rating 
on Canvas Tractor Covers 


lowa.—Question: We are enclosing a 
copy of a freight bill covering a shin- 
ment of tractor covers. Will vou kindly 
give us your opinion as to the prover 
classification of this commodity. They 
have been rated as third class, or column 
10 by exception, but this does not appear 
to be the proper rating to apply. 

Answer: Canvas tractor covers appar- 
ently are not listed in the National Mo- 
tor Freight Classification, Agent Jack- 
son’s MF-ICC No. 16, nor in Middlewest 
Motor Freight Bureau. Agent. MF-ICC 
No, 21, Exceptions Tariff No. 1025, which 
In all probability is the exception tariff 
that applies. 

In the absence of a motor commodity 
rate, class or exception rating on an ar- 
ticle, provision is made by Agent C. F. 
Jackson in Rule 14 of the National Mo- 
tor Freight Classification to take care 
of such situations. 

Rule 14 reads in part as follows: 


The rating for any article not provided 
for, either by its specific name or embraced 
Nan N. O. I. item, shall be the rating pro- 
Vided in this classification or supplements 
thereto for an article which, in the carrier’s 
judgment, is the most closely analogous. In 
‘uch cases,. facts must be reported to the 
Chairman of the National Classification Board 
‘rough the traffic officer of the carrier in 


order that the establishment of specific pro- 
visions may be considered. ‘this rule will 
not apply in connection with ratings or rates 
published in exceptions to this classification 
or in commodity tariffs. 


To determine the applicable rate on 
a shipment it is necessary to first es- 
tablish the identity of the article to be 
shipped. In other words it is a question 
of fact as to what an article is. In the 
instant case, if what is described as 
“Canvas Tractor Covers” has not reached 
a state beyond what it termed a tar- 
paulin, it is our opinion that the rate 
applicable to tarpaulins would apply. On 
the other hand, if the cover shipped is 
tailored to fit the tractor or has passed 
beyond the state of being a tarpaulin, 
then, in our opinion, the rate applicable 
would be that applicable under the pro- 
visions of the analogy rule set forth 
above. 


Damages 


Alabama.—Question: On November 6, 
1945, a shipment of 29 bales of cotton 
was tendered to X railroad at A, Texas, 
to be shipped to D, Georgia. In this ship- 
ment there was included bale No. 16901. 
On the same day another shipment was 
tendered to the same railroad contain- 
ing bale No. 14025. In loading the ship- 
ment destined to D, Georgia, the carrier 
mixed the two bales mentioned above, 
putting bale No. 14025 in the first ship- 
ment in error. When the shipment ar- 
rived at destination bale No. 14025, be- 
ing below grade of the other cotton, was 
rejected and had to be sold at a loss of 
$49.42 under contract price. 

Please let us have your opinion as to 
the carriers liability in the above in- 
stance. 


Answer: The implied agreement of 
common carriers is to carry safely, and 
at common law they are held to very 
strict accountability for the loss of, and 
failure to deliver, goods received by them 
for carriage, being liable for all losses 
and injuries, such as-arise from an act of 
God or of the public enemy, the negli- 
gence of the shipper, or the inherent na- 
ture or vice of the property, or, perhaps 
from some other causes which have 
found recognition in differént jurisdic- 
tions. The rule might now be more fully 
stated as being that the common carrier 
is liable for all loss or injury not due 
to the act of God or the public enemy, 
the inherent nature or qualities of the 
goods, or the act or fault of the owner 
or shipper, it being understood that as 
to all of these excepted cases the carrier 
may be liable by reason of his own neg- 
ligence or that of his agents, servants, 
or employes. Where the loss is not due 
to the excepted causes, it is immaterial 
whether the carrier was negligent or 


ANGAR 


VYING 
EVING. 


6 Designs for a Windshield 
The people in the Engineering 
Research building at Lockheed, 
Factory B-1, Burbank, point out 
that the unique windshield de- 
sign on the Constellation didn’t 


just happen. Five experiments 
preceded it. 


Windshield No. 1 went into a 
completely faired nose. It looked 
good on paper, but when it was 
mocked up Lockheed found that 
vision for pilots was bad. 


Type 2 was an attempt to put the 
crew “downstairs”. This turned 
out to be a failure because it 
would have been pretty uncom- 
fortable in a belly landing. This 
is the way it looked: 


Fay 


The engineers next tried two 
small bug-eyes, which were suc- 
cessful only in giving the crew 
claustrophobia. Discard No. 3: 


O/ 


A wide, single bug-eye type was 
tried next, but was found difh- 
cult for pressurization. 


Fifth was a conventional “Vee” 
windshield, but the fuselage was 
too big to allow for an effective 
design. 

The sixth windshield was adopt- 
ed. Besides being the lightest of 
all, its many small panels give 
excellent vision angle as well as 
convenient control and instru- 
ment arrangement. 


This kind of inspired persist- 

ence is going on all the time at 

Lockheed—the kind that makes 

good planes and good telling. 
L to L forl 


©1946, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
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not, and the carrier cannot escape lia- cepted the shipment but filed claim for 
bility by proving reasonable care and potato chips, nuts, peanut butter sand- 
diligence, or by showing that there was wiches and pretzel sticks on the basis 
no negligence; and as to all the excepted of the merchandise being stale. In view 
causes the carrier may be liable by rea- of the fact that the shipment was origi- 
son of his own negligence or that of his nally described as canned goods, we have 
agents, servants, or employes. declined the claim due to misdescrip- 1 ‘ 

It is the duty of the owner of the prop- tion and contend that had we known the goods, superinduced by the _ shipper’s 
erty injured by the carrier during trans- true nature of the commodity, which 
portation to use all reasonable means to could be classified as semi-perishable, 
render the effect of the injury as light | we would have given the matter special 
as possible, and no recovery can be had _ handling and no delay would have been 


for damage which such care would have involved. 


prevented; but failure to prevent addi- | The claim is being handled by the or- 
tional damage does not preclude recov- iginating carrier who has made the state- 
ery for that part of the damage not due ment that the law specifically states that 
to such failure, but to the carrier’s neg- 2 Carrier is responsible for that which 
ligence. he received, regardless of how the mer- 
If the owner of goods acted in the best chandise was classified on the bill of 
interest of the carrier under the cir- lading, and the only recourse is reim- 
cumstances, our opinion is that the car- | bursement by the shipper for the amount 
rier is liable for the difference in the of revenue that was unpaid. We shall 
market value of the bale which arrived appreciate your opinion with respect to 
at D and the one tendered for transpor- this matter as we have consistentlv de- 
tation to that point. clined this claim due to mis-description 
which, as we see it, would be the basis 
for an opinion since canned goods def- 
Nature of Article initely would not be perishable. resentation, intentional or otherwise, 

North Carolina.—Question: Some time Answer: Where the shipper either by 
ago, a shipment was transferred to us his acts or his omissions fraudulently 
by a connecting line for delivery to conceals the nature or the value of the 
Camp Croft, S. C. This shipment was goods shipped. the effect of such con-, 
refused by the consignee and returned duct is to relieve the carrier from its 
to the originating carrier who in turn liability as insurer; but the decisions are 
delivered the shipment to the original not in entire harmony in respect of the 
shipper. On the bill of lading. the ship- extent of the carrier’s liability under the 
ment was described as canned goods. circumstances. Thus, it has either been 
This shipment was not returned to the held or said in a number of decis‘ons 
shipper as promptly as it should have in which the goods shinned were money, 
been by our company and when the re- jewelry, or other valuables so concealed 
turn was made to the shipper, he ac- as to hide their value and mislead the 


Liability of Carrier—Concealment of 
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carrier, that the latter is discharged ab- 
solutely from any liability for loss or 
injury to such property; and this rule 
is particularly applicable if the loss is 
due to the carrier’s omission of such 
precautions as were necessary to the 
safe transportation and delivery of the 


fraudulent conduct. It is immaterial, as 
respects the carrier’s liability, whether 
the deception resulted from premedita- 
tion or from inadvertence on the part 
of the shipper; the intention to impose 
on the carrier is not important—it is 
enough if such is the practical effect of 
the conduct of the shipper. However, the 
shipper’s conduct will not operate to bar 
a recovery for loss of the less valuable 
goods in which the jewelry or money or 
other valuables were concealed. (Gass- 
man vs. New York Cent. R. Co., 201 N. 
Y. S. 740: Lancaster vs. Houghton, 249 
S. W. 1103) and the weight of authority 
holds in respect of fraudulent conceal- 
ment as to goods other than money, 
jewels, and other valuables, that even 
though the shipver is guilty of m‘srep- 


he would, nevertheless. be entitled to 
recover the apparent value of the goods 
according to the representations made. 
(Jenkins vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 
66 S. E. 407), but nothing bevond this; 
(Kansas Citv, etc., R. Co. vs. New York 
Cent.. etc., R. Co., 1623 S. W. 171, 173), 
and this rule is not affected by a statute 
regulating interstate commerce, which 
statute prohibits a shinnver from obtain- 
ing the transportation of pronertv at less 
than the regular rates established and 
in force by fraudulent representations 
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gs to value, and making such fraud a 
misdemeanor and imposing a penalty 
therefor. Adams Express Co. vs. Green, 
72 S. E. 102. 


Tariff Interpretation—Scrap Iron 


California.—Question: Carload rates 
on scrap rail named in Pacific Freight 
Tariff Bureau Tariff 1-S, Agent J. P. 
Haynes ICC No. 1352, are subject to 
note 2, Item 7250-A, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


Applies on scraps or pieces of iron or steel 
having value for remelting purposes only. 














A receiver of scrap rail has been 
processing it as follows: 





The rail is first cut into 7 foot lengths, 
heated then cut lengthwise into 3 sections, 
again heated and rolled into reinforcing 
steel. 


Please advise if rates subject to the 
above quoted note will apply on these 
shipments even though the rail is not 
remelted. 


Answer: The answer to your inquiry, 
in our opinion, depends upon the facts 
relative to the shipment at the time of 
movement. There is doubt in our minds 
whether the rate applicable on iron or 
scrap “scraps or pieces of iron or steel 
having value for remelting purposes 
only,” is applicable to a shipment of 
scrap rail. It has been held that it is 
the nature of the article shipped and 
not the use which may subsequently be 
made of it that determines the applica- 
ble rate. 


It is stated that the receiver of the 
scrap rail processed it by cutting it into 
7 foot lengths. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the rails in all probability 
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had not been reduced to scrap before 
shipment. In Smith & Co. vs. New Or- 
leans & N. E. R. Co., 163 I. C. C. 771, 
772, the complainant alleged that the 
rails were secondhand when purchased 
by the lumber company and while used 
in the operation of the lumber plant over 
a period of years became so worn and 
broken that they could no longer be 
used as railway rails, for which reason 
they were scrapped and sold; that the 
rails were in all sizes and shapes with 
web and flanges so defaced that they 
could not under any condition be used 
for original intent and if lain into a 
track would be dangerous and could re- 
sult in serious trouble; and that the 
rails or pieces thereof were of various 
lengths so badly worn or otherwise de- 
faced that they could not possibly be 
used as re-lay rails and had no value 
whatsoever other than for remelting 
purposes. The report states that, on be- 
half of defendants, the inspector of the 
Southern Weighing & Inspection Bureau 
found the car to contain railway track 
rails, n. o. i. b. n., in the original form; 
holes were bored in ends of rails 
whereby they could be joined together 
with fish plates; further that these rails 
could have been used for track purposes 
in their present form, because they were 
not broken or bent. 

The defendants contended that the 
rails in the form shipped had value for 
purposes other than remelting. The Com- 
mission stated that it had repeatedly 
found that in order to entitle articles to 
the rates applicable on “scraps or pieces 
of iron or steel having value for remelt- 
ing purposes only”, they must not be 
shipped in their original form but must 


, be so reduced into fragments, scraps, or 
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pieces as to be useless for any purpose 
other than remelting, and that it is the 
nature of the article shipped and not the 
price at which it is sold or the use to 
which it is put that determines whether 
the rate on scrap iron applies. 

In Scrap Tin Plate Between Minnesota 
and Illinois, 256 I. C. C. 15, on page 18, 
the Commission states: 


The words ‘‘value for remelting purposes 
only’? have a well-recognized meaning. They 
defined the nature of the article but do not 
make the rate to be applied dependent upon 
its use. For example, steel articles or other 
commodities which have a recognized com- 
mercial value other than that of elementary 
metal from which they are manufactured do 
not properly come within the requirements 
and description of scrap steel having no com- 
mercial value other than for remelting pur- 
poses. In Richmond Radiator Co. vs. Chicago 
& N. W. Ry. Co., 115 I. C. C. 743, division 3 
found that damaged or defective cast-iron 
bathtubs shipped in their original form al- 
though actually remelted at destination but 
usable as shipped as bathtubs, did not meet 
the requirements of the definition. To come 
within the tariff definition, the articles must 
not be shipped in their original form, such 
as rivets, rods, or marine engines, pieces of 
metal used in further manufacture, but must 
be so reduced into fragments, scraps, or 
pieces as to be useless for any purpose other 
than remelting, or such other similar purpose 
for which scrap metals may be used as com- 
prehended by the tariffs. D’Arcy Spring Co. 
vs. Director General, 62 I. C. C. 129, and 
Simon vs. Southern Railway Co., 102 I. C. C. 
325. 


See, also, Vulcan Mold & Iron Co. vs. 
Baltimore & O. R. Co., 259 I. C. C. 138, 
on page 139. 

Inasmuch as what becomes of the rail 
after shipment has no bearing on the 
rate applicable, rails shipped under the 
description of scraps of pieces of iron or 
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steel having value for remelting pur- 







If the processing of the rails after 








and rolling of the steel would not come 
within the meaning of remelting. Refer- 









COLLECTIVE RATE MAKING PROCESSES 


In an address explaining rate-making procedures, Dabney 
T. Waring, general manager, Middle Atlantic States Motor Car- 
rier Conference, Inc., told the Delta Nu Alpha Transportation 
Fraternity at New York City why he was opposed to making 
public voting on rate changes in the Middle Atlantic general 
rate committee: Said he: 













There would be no serious objection to revealing the voting in 
our standing rate committee composed of salaried employes, but if 
the voting in our general rate committee, composed of carrier rep- 
resentatives, is required to be made public, the whole procedure would 
be a farce. These men are salesmen as well as rate technicians. The 
committee procedure would develop into a contest between the carriers 
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Rates apply on scraps or pieces of iron or the Traffic World of March 23rd, 1946, 


poses are not entitled to the scrap iron steel having value for remelting purposes would not the report of the Interstate 
rate, unless actually reduced into frag- only, except railway car wheels or railway Commerce Commission in Rea-Patterson 
ments, scraps of pieces so as to be useless car of locomotive axles must have value for 


for any purpose other than remelting. remelting or rerolling purposes only. 


: . : It will be observed in the above note be controlling? 
shipment had anything to do with deter- A ere h ee 
mining the pec Ws rate, it is our opin- -— there Hy * — between re- Answer: In the last report of the case 
ion that the stripping and mere heating melting and rerolling. to which you refer, the Commission holds 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Be- that, where there is a conflict between 
ring again to Scrap Tin Plate Between maenensggn pdr in Bill of Lading routing and the balance from the mill- 
Minnesota and Illinois, 256 I. C. C. 15, : 3 
the Commission quoted the following New York.—Question: With respect stitutes a conflict between the rate and 
note: to your answer to New York, page 860, route. 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


Milling Company vs. Missouri Pac. R, 
Co., 172 L C. C. 147, 203 I. C. C. 425, 


ing point in the bill of lading, this con- 








to win the favor of the shippers who ask for reductions. The mem- 
bers of the committee would not vote according to their convictions 
and the rule of reason, together with all rate making principles, 
would go out of the window. The establishment of special rates for 
favored shippers, or for the shippers using the greatest amount of 
pressure, would be the order of the day and this would be worse than 
to have the individual carriers determine upon their own rates and 
publish their own tariffs without a docketing and committee procedure. 


No, 29511, Columbiana Boiler Co. vs. Aqyon & Barberton et al. 

Rates on iron and steel galvanizing pots, shipped in the statutory 
period, from Columbiana, O., to points in Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Washington in 
violation of sections 1, 2, and 3. Asks cease and desist order, rates, 
and reparation. (Ulysses S. McIntyre, 205 Rauch Building, Pitts- 
burgh 5, Pa.) 

No. 29512, Hutchings _Brokerage Co., Mobile, Ala., vs. Louisville & 
Nashville et al. 

Alleges rates on preserved fruits, in carloads, shipped May 22, 
1944, and May 26, 1944, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Mobile, Ala., with 
stop-off at Pensacola, Fla., for partial unloading, in violation of 
sections 1, 2, and 4. Asks cease and desist order, cancellation of 
tariff restriction, and waiver of collection of outstanding under- 
charge bills. (David Knapp, Jr., P. O. Box 17, Mobile 1, Ala.) 

No, 29513, Hanlon-Buchanan, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., vs. K. C. Southern 
et al. 

Alleges rates on liquefied petroleum gas, in tank cars, from Texas 
and Louisiana origins to Lake Charles, La., for export or coastwise 
movement over defendants’ lines, March, 1944, to date, in violation 
of section 1. Asks cease and desist order, rates, and reparation. 
(H. D. Driscoll, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C.) 

No. 29514, T. R. Harris, R. C. Harris, and Mary W. Harris, trading as 

Harris Foundry & Machine Co., Cordele, Ga., vs. Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham & Coast et al. 
* Alleges rates on iron or steel bars, carloads, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Latrobe, Pa., to Cordele, Ga., April 1, 1944, to June 6, 1945, 
in violation of sections A, 1. <a, 1 (6), 2, 3 (1), and 6 (7). Ask 
reparation and hearing at Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., or Jack- 
sonville, Fla. (C. Eugene Fowler, 844 Martin Building, Birming- 
ham 3, Ala.) 

No. 29515, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Great Northern. 

Alleges rates on wheat from ‘‘Montana Triangle,’’ stopped in tran- 
sit for storage or processing at Great Falls, Mont., for reship- 
ment via Butte, Mont., to destinations in Utah, Nevada, California, 
or Arizona, in violation of sections 1 (5) (6), 2, and 3. Asks cease 
and desist order, rules and regulations permitting stop in transit 
at Great Falls for storing or processing under through combination 
rates or joint through rates, and hearing at Great Falls. (E. B. 
Smith, director of traffic, General Mills, Inc., 200 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Minneapolis 15, Minn.) 

No. 29516, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Alleges rates on ordinary live stock, carloads, from origins Im 
North Dakota and South Dakota west of the Missouri River, to 
Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal., in violation of section 1. Asks 
cease and desist order, rates, and reparation. (Frank J. Madden, 
221 North La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.) 

No. 29517, Baker Caster Oil Co., New York, N. Y., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Alleges rates on castor beans, carloads, Atlantic Coast ports to 
Bayonne and Jersey City, N. J., and to Cleveland, O., in violation 
of sections 1 and 3. Asks cease and desist order, rates and repara- 
tion. (S. S. Eisen, 140 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y.) 


NORTHERN PACIFIC PLANS LINE RELOCATION 


A line relocation project on the main line of the Northern 
Pacific Railway between New Salem and Kurtz, in western 
North Dakota, will begin about April 1, according to Bernard 
Blum, chief engineer. The most extensive line relocation on the 
road in three decades, it will cost approximately $2,500,000 and 
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will reduce mileage 9.3 miles and the grade to 0.45 per cent. 
Almost 4,000,000 cubic yards of material will be used in the 
grading. Four large bridges will be built over various streams 
and a grade separation will be required over U. S. Highway 10, 
at Kurtz. Final completion of the job, which will greatly facili- 
tate handling of transcontinental freight and passengers, said 
Mr. Blum, is anticipated early in 1947. The old roadbed will be 
donated to Morton county for use as a highway. 


New York Central, and Rock Island 
Announce New Speedy Freight Service 


The New York Central System will inaugurate in May a 
new “pacemaker” freight service, speeding iess-than-carload 
freight on passenger train schedules. Equipped with an initial 
pooi of 425 cars painted vermilion red and dark gray, the new 
service will operate dusk-to-dawn trains, daily except Sundays 
and holidays, in both directions between New York City and the 
Niagara trontier, where connections with fast freight trains to 
and trom other cities on the system will be made. These trains 
will have an authorized speed limit of 65 miles an hour and 
will cover the 429 miles between New York City and Buffalo, 
including stops to pick ‘up and deliver cars at Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse and Rochester, in 10 hours and 50 minutes, carrier 
otticials said. On the westward.run, the freight train will leave 
St. Johns Park Freight Terminal, New York City, at 7 p. m. 
and reach Niagara Falls at 7:50 a. m. oF 

A new high-speed “rocket freight” service between the 
Twin Cities and the Texas Gulf ports, via Kansas City, cutting 
24 hours off the present schedule, was inaugurated April 4 
by the Rock Island Lines. The reduced schedule will expe- 
dite the transportation of all types of export, import and do- 
mestic freight, and will provide second morning delivery at 
Kansas City and third morning delivery at Houston and Gal- 
veston, Tex., railroad officials said. Similarly, northbound 
freight will arrive in Kansas City on the second morning and 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul on the third morning. 

Illinois Terminal Passenger Service 

The Illinois Terminal Railroad Co. has announced placing 
of an order for three new streamlined passenger trains, at a 
cost of approximately $1,000,000, to be operated on a fast sched- 
ule- between Peoria, Springfield and St. Louis. Cars will be 65 
feet long and 10 feet wide, or seven inches wider than present 
coaches. They will be built of steel and strong aluminum alloy, 
with fluted aluminum sides in natural color. All cars will be 
equipped with four 140-horsepower direct current electric motors 
of railway type, geared to propel cars at 80 miles an hour, and 
will feature fluorescent lighting, air conditioning and electric 
heating. 



































SMOKERS GET BREAK ON Il. C. 

An experimental installation in improved ventilation of 
passenger smoking cars in the Illinois Central’s electrified 
suburban service in Chicago and vicinity is now in progress. 
Each of ten two-car units used as smokers has been equipped 
with six ventilators at the top of each car. The outside air, 
circulating through each ventilator when the car is in motion, 
draws stale air through grilled openings from the car interior 
and allows fresh air to be drawn in to take its place. Favorable 
comment from passengers has been received. Officials of the 
railroad said that if the experiment met with favor, such ven- 
tilators would be installed in all suburban cars devoted regu- 
larly to service for smokers. 














ALL-WELDED STEEL ALLOY COAL CAR 

The Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation exhibited to govern- 
ment and railroad officials April 8 at the Washington, D. C., 
terminal ‘‘the first all-welded steel alloy (hopper) car in the 
long history of railroading, a design which eliminates more 
than 15 per cent deadweight of the standard model.” This was 
the first stop of the car in a road tour of principal rail centers. 
The car is a product of the Railroad Research Bureau of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. When empty, it weighs 33,500 pounds, 
6,540 pounds less than a car built to the standard carbon steel 
specifications of the Association of American Railroads, accord- 
Ing to the manufacturer. 





















CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in MC-C409, assigned for April 10 at Washington, D. C., 
was cancelled and reassigned for May 13 at Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Naftalin. 

Hearing in MC 102021, Sub. 3, assigned for April 12 at Des Moines, 
I yaaa to April 11 at U. S. Ct., Des Moines, Ia., before 


Hearing in MC 106044, assigned for April 10, at New York, N. Y., 
was canceled. 


Hearing in MC 58775, Sub. 2, assigned for April 9, at Philadelphia, 
a., was canceled. 


Hearing in MC 59771 Sub. 11, assigned for April 12, at Fort Worth, 
4€X., was cancelled. 
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NOTE—lItems in the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have been added since the last issue 
of THE TRAFFIC WORLD. New assignments now on the Commission's docket of dates later 
than herein shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancellations and 
postponements announced too late to show the change in this docket will be noted else 


April 15—Boston, Mass.—P. O. Bldg.—Exam- 
be Bennett: 

- & S&S. M-2602—Sugar, N. Y., N. J.—New 
 Bngiand. 

1.&S.M -2591—Sugar ratings in New Eng- 
land territory. 

April 15—Charlotte, N. C.—Charlotte Hotel— 
Examiner Brady: 

* MC 75267, Sub. 9—Overnight Transporta- 
tion, ean Va., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

April 15—Chicago, I!l.—Hotel Sherman—Ex- 
aminer Way: 

Fourth Section Appl. 21458—Export rates 
on fresh meats and packing nouns prod- 
ucts to Gulf Ports. 

April 15—Des Moines, la.—U. 8. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 
92: 


MC 104466, Sub. 3—Des Moines and North- 
west Iowa Bus Line, Sedalia, Mo., com- 
mon carrier application. 

April 15—Grand Rapids, Mich.—U. S. Ct. Rms. 
—Examiner Gaffney: 

MC 64310, Sub. 8—Hensel Transfer & Ware- 
house Co., Sheboygan, Wis., extension— 
new furniture. 

April 15—Lexington, Ky.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 
37: 


MC 106469—J. A. Foree, Williamstown, Ky., 
common carrier application. 
sor — N. J.—State Comm.—Jt. 


ae 668, Sub. 37—Inter-City Transportation 
Inc., Paterson, N. J., common car- 
+ application. 
MC 3700, Sub. 21—Manhattan Transit Co., 
— N. J., common carrier applica- 
on. 


Mn 


‘he Elephant 
| ~SClENCE tT POWER 


s PO 


April 15—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.—ZJt. 
Bd. 119: 


MC 3647, Sub. 63—Public Service Interstate 
Transportation Co., Newark, N. J., com- 
mon carrier application. 

April 15—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Harrison: 

MC 106215—Ala Taxi, Stapleton, Staten Is- 

land, N. Y., common carrier application. 
April 15—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Flood: 

MC 71573, Sub. 9—Continental Van Service., 
Ine., New York, N. Y., common carrier 
application. 

MC 2198, Sub. 3—Killian Transfer Co., Li- 
berty, N. Y., common carrier application. 

April 15—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 65: 


MC 19000, Sub. 2—Waynesburg-Pittsburgh 
Local Express, Waynesburg, Pa., common 
carrier application. 

April 15—St. ngs Minn.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Stile 

29419—-Wertheimer Cattle Co., Inc., F. Case 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

ton add eam D. C.—Examiner Law- 


moe. 517—Household goods over Aero May- 
flower Transit Co. 

% & S. M-2627—Household goods in U. S. 
- & S. M-2640—Independent Movers, rates 
“on household goods. 

April 15—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

MC-F 2413—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 
control; Frisco Transportation Co., pur- 
chase, Righter Trucking Co., Inc. 

MC-F 2436—Greyhound Corp., control, Flori- 
da Motor Lines Corp. 
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Precision planned distribution calls for the science and power of 


L & L modern warehousing, Nerve Center of Distribution.* ¢ Wherever 


your factory, however remote the consumer, L & L's elephant 


trunk of distribution moves your products with scientific speed from pick up, 


through storage, to delivery. ® Yours for the writing, 
L & L's newest distribution brochure. 


*U. S. PAT. APPLIED FOR 
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MC-F 2437—Greyhound Corp., issuance of 
securities. 

April 15—Washington, D. C.-—Examiners How- 
ard and Molster: 

Finance 14500—Application of S. A. L. for 
authority to issue securities and to as- 
sume obligation and liability in respect 
of certain securities. 

Finance 14501—Application of S. A. L. for 
authority to acquire or lease properties of 
certain railroads, to acquire trackage 
rights, and to acquire control of certain 
carriers. 


eat ig tae Wis.—Hotel Wausau—Jt. 


MC 103786, Sub. 4— Rapid Transit Inc, 
Marshfield, Wis., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

April 15—Williamsport, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Exam- 
iner Kobernusz: 

MC 103886, Sub. 31—Eck Brothers, Mon- 
toursville, Pa., common carrier applica- 
tion 

soot —— N. C.—Charlotte Hotel— 
t 

MC 106258, Sub. 1—Palmetto Motor Express 
Lines, Inc., Hartsville, S. C., common car- 
rier application. 

April 16—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas— 
Examiner Borroughs: 

MC 106514—American Refrigerated Express 
Co., Dallas, Tex., common carrier appli- 
cation. 


April 16—Lexington, Ky.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 
105: 


MC 23985, Sub. 1—Black Bus Lines, London, 
Ky., common carrier application. 


April 16—Littie Rock, Ark.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Ba. 21 


MC 41432 Sub. 44—East Texas Motor 
Freight Lines, Dallas, Tex., common car- 
rier ‘application. 

April 16—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Flood: 

MC 29250, Sub. 5—‘‘New England,”’ - Bos- 

ton, Mass., common carrier application, 
April 16—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Harrison: 

MC 70547, Sub. 1—Weissberger Moving & 
Storage Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., com- 
mon carrier application. 

April 16—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Hotel— 
Examiner Parker: k 
MC 87103, Sub. 1—F. W. Miller, Clarion, 

Pa., extension of operations. 


LEHIGH AT BROOKLYN 


LEHIGH AT ELIZABETH LEHIGH AT NEWARK 





